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NEW ZEALAND EULERS AND 

STATESMEN. 



IXTRODUCTIOX. 

The Colony of New Zealand has been, from 
the first, the puzzle of politicians. Its history 
is a series of grave and intricate problems. 
Take, for instance, the assumption of British 
Sovereignty founded on what is called the 
Treaty of Waitangi; the Native Land Ques- 
tion ; the mutual relations of the Crown, the 
Natives, and the Colonists ; the work of coloni- 
zation in the midst of domestic warfare ; self- 
government; internal defence; the union of 
the two races under conflicting conditions. 
These problems were, in one sense, worked on a 
small scale, but their solution involved serious 
issues, afiecting the honour of the Crown, and 
the lives, property, and welfare of those directly 
concerned. The consequence has been that 
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public men taking part in political administra- 
tion in New Zealand have, from time to time, 
been called upon to deal with most difficult 
and important questions. Many of these men 
have shown, in their performance of these 
duties, ability, public spirit, and other great 
mental qualities of no ordinary kind. It is 
true that they have been able to prove their 
worth in a small and remote country, and that 
their fame, unlike that of great men at the 
centres of civilization, has not been spread far 
and wide. But the test of statesmanship is 
not altogether its exercise on a large stage, 
and before many witnesses. Statesmanship 
consists in the ascertainment of sound princi- 
ples of political action, and in their wise adap- 
tation to circumstances; and its reality de- 
.pends not on the question whether the action 
affects a small colony, or a great empire. It is 
this feeling which leads me to hope that even 
rough sketches of the personality of prominent 
New Zealand rulers and statesmen may not 
only be a just tribute to themselves, but also, 
in some measure, interesting and instructive to 
others. So far as I am aware, no such infor- 
mation has been afforded by any of the books 
hitherto written about New Zealand, except 
indirectly in a few cases. Some of the men in 
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question are dead ; others have retired from 
public life ; and time will soon obliterate the 
recollection of those who, from personal know- 
ledge, are able to supply what is wanted. A 
long residence and many years of oflBcial and 
political experience in New Zealand induce me 
to undertake this work, in the hope that I 
may be able, however imperfectly, to give some 
record of those who have taken leading parts 
in the politics of that country. Portraits of 
many of them are also given with that object. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Foundation of Colony — Governor Hobson — New Zealand 
Company — Chief Justice Sir William Martin — At- 
torney-General Swainson — Bishop Selwyn — Colonel 
"Wakefield — Captain Wakefield — Wairau Massacre — 
Eauparaha — Acting - Governor Shortland — Governor 
Fitzroy. 

The birth of New Zealand as a British Colony 
was strange and troublesome. Mrs. Mother- 
Country, as represented by the Colonial Office, 
did not seem glad that a colony was bom into 
the world. Outside Downing Street, however, 
preparation had long been made for this event. 
Captain Cook, the great English navigator, 
had, for all practical purposes, discovered New 
Zealand in 1769 ; and in the same year he took 
possession of the islands in the name of King 
George the Third. Moreover, when New 
South Wales was declared, in 1787, a part of 
the British dominions. New Zealand, though 
not named, was within the proclaimed boun- 
daries. Captain Cook found a fine country 
sparsely inhabited by a barbarous race of can- 
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uibals. Forty years after Captain Cook's death 
English missionaries occupied the Bay of 
Islands, almost at the northern extremity of 
the North Island, a place which afterwards 
became historical in connection with the first 
recognized colonization of the country. In 
3830, the Natives were roughly estimated to 
number about 100,000 souls, of whom all but 
three or four thousand lived in the North 
Island. The different tribes were scattered 
over widely separated districts; and their 
occupation consisted in cultivating fertile 
patches of land, in fishing, and in fighting 
each other. They were naturally warlike; 
their inter-tribal wars, before Europeans came, 
were incessant ; and their customs in warfare 
were savage and ferocious. Physically, the 
natives are middle-sized and well formed ; their 
skin is of an olive-brown colour, and their hair 
is generally black. Their voices are pleasant ; 
and their gestures, when not under warlike 
excitement, are graceful and dignified. They 
have wonderful memories, and are natural 
orators. They show great aptitude for Euro- 
pean customs. They have always recognized 
among themselves tribal tenure of land ; and 
each tribe holds communally, among its various 
sections, lauds, forests, cultivations, and 
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fisheries, the respective boundaries of which 
are well known among the tribes generally. 
Missionary influence rapidly spread, and whole 
tribes became converts to Christianity. The 
tranquillity thus produced gave rise to irregular 
attempts on the part of many persons, mostly 
British subjects, to settle in the country, and 
to obtain from the natives enormous tracts of 
land for merely nominal considerations. The 
British Government were fully aware of what 
was going on, and, when further inaction on 
their part became impossible, they took, as 
usual, no definite course, but vaguely did as 
little as they could, and did that little badly. 
The old farce of allowing their hand to be 
forced was solemnly re-enacted. A British 
Resident, Mr. James Busby, with no power and 
with uncertain responsibility, was appointed at 
the Bay of Islands. Then the Colonial Secretary 
of State, at Mr. Busby's instigation, recognized 
the independence of the native race, and pre- 
sented it with a national flag. As a set-ofl* to 
this international absurdity. Baron de Thierry, 
a Frenchman, proclaimed himself Sovereign of 
New Zealand. Mr. Busby retorted by creating 
on paper a provisional government, with him- 
self at the head, of the " United Tribes of 
New Zealand," a proceeding which Sir George 
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Gipps, the Governor of New South Wales, well 
described as " a silly and uaaathojized act, a 
paper pellet fired off at Baron de Thierry," 
To make the complication worse, a report soon 
sprang up that France was about to make New 
Zealand a convict colony. In 1839, the New 
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Zealand Company, founded with the object of 
reviving systematic colonization, after long and 
fruitless negotiation with the Colonial Office, 
took the bold step of sending to New Zealand 
a preliminary expedition, under the command 
of Colonel William Wakefield, with instructions 
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to purchase land from the natives, and to 
select the site of the first settlement. All this 
threatening crowd of circumstances at last 
roused the Secretary of State to the necessity 
of establishing substantial British authority in 
New Zealand. Captain Hobson, an officer of 
the Royal Navy, was forthwith sent out as 
Consul, with a dormant commission as 
Lieutenant-Governor, and with orders to nego- 
tiate with the native chiefs for the cession of 
the sovereignty of the Islands to the Queen of 
England. 

Captain Hobson was the first Governor of 
New Zealand, and during his brief rule, some- 
what less than three* years, he found it " a sea 
of troubles." The burden of his office, acting 
on an irritable temperament and a delicate state 
of health, shortened his life. He died, while he 
was Governor, on the 10th of September, 1843, 
at the early age of forty-nine. He had many 
good qualities ; he was straightforward, just, 
sensible, and anxious to do his duty. Placed 
in a position of exceptional embarrassment, he 
was daily beset by no common difficulties. 
His first duty was to negotiate with uncivilized 
tribes for the country which he was commis- 
sioned to govern. Then, he was called on to 
substitute peace, order, and good government 
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for absolute anarchy; and to do this under 
difficult and dangerous conditions. On the 
one hand, an aboriginal race, armed, warlike, 
jealous of its own position, suspicious of inter- 
ference, and ignorant of English laws, language, 
and habits, occupied the country. On the 
other hand, there was an ugly rush of prorais- 
caous adventurers, representing in many in- 
stances the worst phases of uncivilized life, 
claiming to have purchased enormous tracts of 
native land, eager to acquire more, and offer- 
ing, in return, the fatal, but too tempting, gifts 
of guns and gunpowder. The Governor, with- 
out money and without physical force, was ex- 
pected to combine these conflicting elements, 
and to subject them to a satisfactory system 
of administration. Meantime, except for a few 
months during which he was subordinate to 
the Governor of New South Wales, he was 
at the distance of half the globe from his 
official superior, and could not expect to receive 
replies in less, at the earliest, than eight 
months. To make his diflSculties greater, while 
the country itself was practically untraversable, 
and coastal communication, except by sailing 
vessels specially despatched for each trip, un- 
known, the New Zealand Company was engaged 
at the other end of the North Island in negfo- 
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tiating, in spite of the English Govrernment, 
with natives for the purchase of large terri- 
tories and in founding settlements. Under all 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
Captain Hobson should have made mistakes, 
but it is surprising that he made so few. His 
gravest fault was his treatment of the New 
Zealand Company. In this course, it must be 
owned, he only followed the original lead of the 
Colonial Office. Far from appreciating the 
struggle of that Company to introduce sys- 
tematic colonization, and trying to make 
it useful as a powerful factor in that 
great work, he regarded it with unmiti- 
gated aversion, and pursued it with unceasing 
enmity. He felt towards it as Mr. Bumble 
felt towards Oliver Twist. But the New 
Zealand Company was no poor workhouse 
boy. It had influence in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and in the Bng^lish Press ; and, moreover, 
whatever were its faults, it had on the whole a 
just cause. It stood out, distinctly and by it- 
self, from the mass of those harpies who 
greedily clutched at all land for selfish pur- 
poses. Their aim was to make money quo- 
cunque modo ; the aim of the Company was 
colonization. And at last it gained its aim. 
Curiously enough, it is partly owing to the 
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course taken by Captain Hobson, and to the 
persistence of the Company, that New Zealand, 
differing in that respect from other colonies, 
has been colonized from separate centres under 
distinct conditions. This circumstance, trivial 
as it may seem, has been the effective cause of 
the rapid growth of the colony, and of its 
wonderful vitality. To revert, however, to 
Captain Hobson, it is only right to say that in 
the main his administration was very creditable. 
He succeeded in quickly obtaining the cession 
of sovereignty in the terms of the Treaty of 
Waitangi. And however unfavourably jurists 
may criticize that treaty, there is no doubt 
that its moral influence has done much to 
secure the loyalty of many native tribes, and 
that it has been and is still regarded by them 
as the charter of their liberties. Captain 
Hobson also selected Auckland as the seat of 
government ; and, altogether apart from poli-» 
tical questions, it is admittedly one of the best 
sites in the colony for a large town. His promp- 
titude preserved Akaroa from the French flag. 
He vindicated the law by the trial and execu- 
tioQ of the murderer, Maketu. He established 
government, and had excellent laws passed for 
the administration of justice, and for regu- 
lating property and civil rights. Governor 
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Hobson died an unpopular man. At Auckland 
the people were dissatisfied because he could 
not sanction large public expenditure. In the 
south, the settlers of the New Zealand Com- 
pany detested him, because he had not made 
Wellington the seat of government. But in 
his case, as with many other public men, jus- 
tice has been posthumous. His memory is 
now generally respected. Even at the time of 
his death the natives who knew him held him 
in high esteem. In a petition from some chiefs 
to her Majesty for another Governor there 
were these touching words, " Let him be a 
good man, as this Governor who has just died." 
Three men of high standing, and closely 
connected with the early history of New Zea- 
land, began their public career in the time of 
Governor Hobson. These were. Chief Jus- 
tice Martin, Attorney -General Swainson, and 
Bishop Selwyn. Mr. Martin, afterwards Sir 
William Martin, was the first Chief Justice of 
New Zealand. He was a man of high attain- 
ments ; able as a lawyer, distinguished as a 
scholar and linguist, endowed with a mind of 
great power, and possessed of a large fund of 
information. He had moral qualities of a high 
order ; and his disposition was remarkably 
modest and gentle. His nature was altogether 
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one of light and sweetness. As a judge lie was 
beyond praise ; he was patient, just, sagacious, 
and firm. He gave invaluable aid in preparing 
the first legislation of the colony. His physical 
frame was weak, and he suffered much from 
ill-health. To this and to the requirements of 
his judicial position may, probably, be traced 
an imperfection in his character. He was too 
much a man of tlie closet and too little a man 
of the world ; and he rather inclined in some 
matters to what was philosophical than to what 
was practical. He had an enthtisiastic love for 
the native race, aud he did much for its wel- 
fare. He held strong views on the Native Land 
Question, and on the mutual relations of the 
two races, and communicated those views, from 
time to time, to successive Governors. Much 
of what he wrote on native subjects was based 
on sound principles ; but, in many cases, he did 
not make enough allowance for practical neces- 
sities. He dwelt more on what ought to be 
done than on what could be done. It is pro- 
bable, however, that his views, as a whole, had 
a wholesome influence, both in the colony and 
in England, and aided to restrain public men, 
who glibly talked of settling the native ques- 
tion once for all, from rushing into foolish 
policies and dangerous experiments. Sir 
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William Martin retired from the New Zealand 
Bench in 1857 ; and, after a life of much great 
and good work, died in England in 1880 at the 
age of seventy-three. 

Mr. William Swainson, the first Attorney- 
General of New Zealand, was an able lawyer, 
but an indifferent politician. He conducted 
admirably cases in the Supreme Court ; and 
was very skilful in drafting laws in simple and 
effective language. But as a statesman he was 
not a success. He had a prudish horror of 
publicity and of the profane crowd. He liked 
to sit behind the throne and pull the strings. 
Sinuous and secretive in his nature, he worked 
underground. He prided himself on being a 
safe man, and yet he was often a dangerous 
counsellor in public affairs. He almost per- 
suaded Acting-Governor Shortland to renounce 
the Queen's sovereignty over part of New Zea- 
land. He allowed Governor Fitzroy to issue 
illegal grants of land, and to waive illegally 
the Crown's right of pre-emption. He induced 
Acting-Governor Wynyard, who was completely 
in his hands, to play fast and loose, in 1854, 
with responsible Government and to commit 
grave absurdities. For instance, the Acting- 
Governor strained at the gnat of entire 
responsible Government, in the absence of 
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official instructions, and yet, at the same 
time, swallowed the camel provided by Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield in the shape of a programme 
addressed to the legislature revolutionizing the 
constitution just then granted to New Zealand 
by the Imperial Parliament. Again, Mr. Swain- 
son, who was at the time a member of the Legis- 
lative Council, in the General Assembly, was 
appointed by the Acting- Governor the Speaker 
of that Council, thus enabling him, as was well 
said at the time by Mr. James Edward Fitz- 
gerald, to " run to earth in the Speaker's chair." 
Mr. Swainson once hazarded a definite legal 
opinion of a startling character. It was in 
the case referred to as occurring in the time of 
Acting-Governor Shortland, namely, the limita- 
tion of the Queen's sovereignty in New Zealand. 
The reply of Lord Stanley, then Colonial Secre- 
tary of State, was short, sharp, and practically 
decisive ; it did not enter into technical ques- 
tions, but broadly laid down the axiom that the 
Royal Commission under the Great Seal could 
not be impugned by the subjects, much less the 
servants, of the Queen. As a rule, Mr. Swain- 
son, I think, was rather vague in legal opinions 
on public matters. He could not, like the Del- 
phic Oracle, be read in two opposite ways, but 
he was rather addicted to mysterious language. 
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When responsible Government was established 
in 1856, Mr. Swainson altogether retired from 
public life. He has written two or three books 
on the subject of the early colonization of New 
Zealand. He died at Auckland in 1884. 

A notice of Bishop Selwyn does not properly 
come within the scope of this work, but a few 



words on the part wbicb he took in political 
questions largely affecting tlie natives will not 
be out of place. His action in this respect has 
often been much blamed as an improper and 
unjustifiable interference. It cannot, however, 
be rigbtly held that the head of a spiritual 
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mission to an uncivilized race should fold his 
hands and stand passively aside, while the civil 
power is inflicting, according to his conscien- 
tious belief, gross injustice, involving its whole 
welfare and even its existence, on that race. 
It is idle to say that a missionary should alto- 
gether confiue himself to tlie spiritual interests 
of his uncivilized flock, when civil wrong 
seriously injures those interests. For instance, 
there is no doubt that in New Zealand a widely 
spread and deeply-rooted feeling in the minds 
of many native tribes that civilization would 
despoil them of their lands, and make them 
slaves, caused a great falling oflF from Chris- 
tianity, and partial insurrection. Under thess 
circumstances, it was not only the right but 
the duty of missionaries to protest against a 
policy which, in their opinion, tended to bring 
about, or intensify, such consequences. Of 
course, it is presumed that the protest is made 
under a due sense of responsibiUty and within 
the due limits of discretion. Bishop Selwyn was 
not one who would shirk his duty. He was no 
common man, and his mind was cast in no 
common mould. His great characteristics were 
force of will, zeal, eloquence, courage, and 
moral heroism. His main defect was an im- 
petuous temper, which occasionally made him 
\! 
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dictatorial and indiscreet. He felt it his duty 
to protest against Earl Grey's instructions in 
1846, which he, in common with nine-tenths 
of those who read them, interpreted to mean 
confiscation of native territory. He also re- 
monstrated in 1860, and afterwards, with those 
in power, on the causes of, as he behoved, a 
mistaken and fatal native policy which ori^- 
nated and prolonged the Waitara War. The 
expression of his views may, now and then, 
have been in some respects intemperate and 
unreasonable, but everv allowance ouorht to be 
made for the nature of the man, for the diffi- 
culty of his position, and for the strength of 
his convictions. He was no selfish critic ; he 
spared no efforts and personal risk to save life 
and property, and to restore peace. Take him 
all in all. Bishop Selwyn was a man of whom 
New Zealand, where he worked as no other 
mail could work for a quarter of a century, 
should always be proud. 

A ruler, however despotic, almost always en- 
counters an opposition; and the more despotic he 
is, the more dangerous that opposition becomes. 
A great virtue of representative institutions and 
of constitutional government is that, like the 
lightning-conductor, they render harmless what 
would otherwise be dangerous and destructive. 
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Public discussion, a change of ministry, or a 
general election, are good substitutes for per- 
sonal bitterness and, often unreasonable, hos- 
tility, for popular discontent, and, in certain 
cases, for riot and revolution. Governor Hobson 
met his Opposition in the New Zealand Company 
and its local representative. Colonel William 
Wakefield. Colonel Wakefield was a member 
of the very able family of that name, with which 
the colony of New Zealand is closely associated. 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield was practically the 
founder of the colony : and it is, in a great 
measure, owing to him, that New Zealand did 
not become a French colony, and possibly the 
receptacle of French convicts and recidivists. 
As he comes afterwards on the local political 
stage, I shall defer my notice of him at present. 
Colonel Wakefield, his younger brother, was not 
unlike him in some respects, but it was rather a 
watery resemblance. One remarkable faculty 
of Colonel Wakefield was his reticence. Speech 
may serve to disguise thoughts, but a close 
observer often hears much between the words 
spoken. Silence is generally impenetrable ; it 
covers as with a thick veil the features of the 
mind ; and the man who speaks is at great dis- 
advantage as compared with the man who per- 
sistently listens. No one who had an interview 
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with Colonel Wakefield knew what he thought 
and what he meant to do. His manner was 
attractive, and, in outward appearance, sympa- 
thetic, but the inner man was out of sight and 
hearinof. The feeling of the interviewer was 
that of taking a leap in the dark. Colonel 
Wakefield, like the mole, did his work under- 
ground. At the same time, he was an able and 
faithful servant of the New Zealand Company, 
and, in the midst of great difficulties, did good 
service in laying and building up the founda- 
tions of the settlements of Wellington, Nelson, 
and New Plymouth. 

The difficulties which Colonel Wakefield en- 
countered in New Zealand were formidable. 
Colonization, in the sense of first forming a 
settlement, is in itself no easy task ; the founder 
should be intelligent, practical, just, firm, pru- 
dent, trustworthy, energetic, patient, perse- 
vering, and otherwise specially fitted to be a 
leader of men. This rare combination of quali- 
ties is requisite under favourable circumstances ; 
and even the planting of a new settlement in any 
new country is difficult. But that difficulty is 
immeasurably increased when the country is 
altogether strange, where land for settlement 
must be bought from a barbarous and warlike 
aboriginal race, when the Home Government 
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and their local representatives are hostile to the 
undertaking, and when those who direct it are so 
distant from their agents that usually little less 
than a year elapses between the transmission of 
letters and the receipt of replies ; more espe- 
cially so when, as in the case of the first expe- 
dition sent by the New Zealand Company, no 
provision had been made beforehand for the 
land for the landing and settlement of about 
1200 emigrants. Colonel Wakefield showed 
himself to be no ordinary man in coping with 
these difficulties. A large territory, the tenth 
part of which was reserved for the benefit of 
the natives, was purchased, or rather agreed to 
be purchased, for a valid purchase required con- 
firmation by the Crown; and in 1840, within 
eighteen months from the issue of the first pro- 
spectus in England by the JSew Zealand Com- 
pany, 1200 settlers were in Port Nicholson in 
New Zealand. In the same year the settlement 
of Wanganui, and in the following year, 1841, 
the settlements of New Plymouth and Nelson, 
were formed by the company. Of course, it 
was not possible that all this could be done 
without grave mistakes resulting in a crop of 
fresh difficulties arising from native claims, from 
complaints of settlers, from the mutual relations 
of both races, and from other causes. While, 
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no doubt, Colonel Wakefield and the New Zea- 
land Company were partly responsible for these 
diflBoulties, it is equally certain that others must 
also be justly held responsible. In common 
fairness to the New Zealand Company and to 
Colonel Wakefield, it should be said that their 
action on the whole was creditable and practi- 
cally successful in the systematic colonization 
of the southern half of the North Island of New 
Zealand, and, indirectly, of the whole South 
Island. 

As an illustration of the hostile spirit which 
characterized the relations of the New Zealand 
Government established at Auckland towards 
the Southern settlement, I may mention one 
circumstance. No provision was made or at- 
tempted to be made by that Government for the 
administration of law at Wellington, where at first 
the settlers, for all practical purposes, found 
themselves in a state of anarchy. For the main- 
tenance of peace and order they formed among 
themselves a kind of provisional government . 
This instinct of self-preservation was regarded 
at Auckland as an act of rebellion ; and the 
Governor actually despatched soldiers to put 
down what he thought fit to treat as insurrec- 
tion. 

One great boon which the New Zealand 
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Company has conferred on New Zealand, both 
directly itself and indirectly by associations 
formed under its auspices, has been the system- 
atic introduction of valuable settlers. The 
general body of emigrants selected was very 
good; and in the higher classes, attracted by 
the scheme of colonization, there were many men 
admirably qualified by education, ability, and 
social influence to give a high tone to young 
communities. It is scarcely possible to over- 
rate this advantage ; its wholesome effect may 
be traced in every branch of colonial life in New 
Zealand ; and, moreover, it creates an imperish- 
able heritage of good for the future. Colonel 
Wakefield did not live to see the full success of 
his work. He died in 1848, not before the seed 
which he had sown had become a living growth, 
but before it overspread, as it has done since, 
the greater part of the South Island. 

In connection with Colonel Wakefield, 1 would 
mention his brother. Captain Wakefield. R.N., 
the founder of the Nelson Settlement. He had 
previ -usly served with distinction in the British 
Navy ; and when he entered the service of the 
New Zealand Company he soon proved his 
special fitness for the practical work which de- 
volved upon him in forming and founding a 
new settlement. His conciliatory manners, his 
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moral worth, his good common sense, and his 
other many great qualities gained him the love 
and confidence of all classes of his fellow- 
colonists. All who knew him bitterly lamented 
the unhappy fate which cut short his life in the 
Wairau massacre, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age, and on the threshold of a colonial career 
full of hope and promise. 

I give the following extracts from obituary 
notices of Captain Wakefield, written at the time 
in the Nelson newspaper. The first was written 
by Mr. Francis JoUie, and the second by Mr. 
Alfred Domett ; both these gentlemen were dis- 
tinguished Nelson settlers ; and Mr. Domett, 
as I propose to show in the course of this work, 
afterwards took, for many years, a leading part 
in the public service of New Zealand. 
The first extract is as follows : — 
" For the task of founding a colony, he " 
(Captain Wakefield) "was by nature pre- 
eminently qualified. It was his forte, one 
might almost say his hobby. But liohhy as 
colonizing might be with him, he had all the 
requisite strength and breadth of character for 
doing tlie thing well and nobly. He possessed 
the physical temperament for it, that which it 
would be well for all settlers to have, perfect 
coolness and self-possession under all circum- 
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stances ; small . • impressionability to those 
ordinary physical or moral influences which 
might weigh down the animal spirits; at tte 
same time there was none of that frigidity and 
want of earnestness of purpose which generally 
characterize men of similar temperament; on 
the contrary, when known, no man probably 
ever displayed in finer beauty and proportion 
those valuable qualities of soul which obtain 
the esteem of society and the warm-hearted 
sympathies of the intimate and discriminating 
few. . . . His judgment, in all matters of 
practical life, was remarkably sound ; he had 
seen the world of life and action, and brought 
away from it all that was valuable for guidance 
and conduct in affairs, " 

The second extract admirably portrays the 
inner life of a man heartily and successfully 
engaged in the practical colonization of founding 
settlements : — 

"That we could give our readers some 
picture of him as he was ever to be seen among 
us ! At early morning, chatting with natives 
gathered round his door, the result generally 
being a gift of a blanket, or payment of a 
promised bag of flour or sugar on some old 
visit ; in his daily progress from the port to 
the town, stopped at every other step ; listening, 
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with benevolent aspect, patiently to all sorts of 
unreasonable complaints, unreasonable requests, 
digging his stick in the ground, or taking a 
pinch of snuff, the only symptom of emotion 
shown ; now making some little job of work for 
this man on his own account ; putting down 
another's name for the company's employ; here 
advising writh a new comer as to the best em- 
ployment of his capital ; there anxious to learn 
from a country settler the state of his crops, 
all the details of his progress ; now disentangling 
with the newspaper editor some puzzling problem 
of colonisation made a science, with its intricate, 
ever- varying, yet mutually dependent elements ; 
then interesting himself in some old woman's 
fresh litter of pigs, or cabbage, the pride of her 
heart; discussing with this man the run of a 
new boat ; with that the practical probability of 
a plan for working the flax plant ; assisting 
every rational enterprise, dispelling every faint- 
hearted misgiving, with money where possible, 
with countenance and kindness where not ; ever 
less anxious to lead than to suggest and assist ; 
now at a public meeting speaking calmly, 
earnestly, rationally ; now helping to organize 
a literary or agricultural society, or visiting 
and superintending a children's school, quietly 
overlooking the gradual organization of a new 
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community, helping it forward when impeded, 
clearing the way for its self-development rather 
than attempting to construct it on preconceived 
designs or systematized formulas ; looked up 
to by all, individually as well as collectively ; his 
whole heart in the colony, and everything ad- 
vantageous to it, with high intellectual en- 
lightenment and soul for the most generous 
theories; so cautious, prudent, practical; the 
tyranny of self thrown off, therefore the mild, 
just, and uncompromising opponent of all other 
tyrannies of law or custom; shrewd in dis- 
covering character, yet charitable in construing 
it; so wise, temperate, and firm; so gentle, yet 
energetic when need was; unassuming, with 
self-confidence; commanding respect when seem- 
ing to show it ; never for a moment the slave 
of passion, always the active servant of duty ; 
he was by nature cut out for the founder of a 
colony, for a leader of men. 

"Then how simple in his mode of life, how 
temperate in all his habits ! In a little house, 
but an open one ; with large hospitality, but 
plain and unpretending; rising at midnight 
from the sea-cot he always used, to watch a 
ship enter the harbour, then not so familiar to 
the pilots ; on a boat excursion, wet through 
and shivering, yet refusing the dram sent 
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round ; setting an example everywhere of in- 
difference to luxuries, of frugality, temperance, 
yet seemingly so unconscious the while, duty 
appearing taste or accident, because so 
naturally, so easily performed ; can we refuse 
this man the name of great because only fore- 
most in an out-of-the-way nook of the world- 
encircling British empire, because not dignified 
with sounding titles, nor rewarded with 
extravagant salaries?" 

Captain Wakefield was killed at the Wairau 
massacre, which took place in June, 1843. 
The origin of that catastrophe was a disputed 
claim between the New Zealand Company and 
some natives, to land in the Wairau valley, near 
Nelson. Colonel Wakefield, as agent of the 
company, claimed to have purchased the land 
in question ; and Rauparaha and Rangihaeta, 
as chief proprietors, disputed that purchase. 
Captain Wakefield, relying on his brother's 
claim, sent men to survey the land ; and tiie 
natives burned down the huts of the surveyors, 
after removing the property within the huts to 
a safe place for the owners to take away. The 
police magistrate at Nelson issued a warrant 
for the arrest of Rauparaha on a charge of rob- 
bery and arson ; and an armed party of forty or 
fifty Europeans, accompanied by Mr. Thompson, 
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the police magistrate, and by Captain Wake- 
field, set out to execute the warrant. The 
party came on Rauparaha and a hundred of his 
followers in the Wairau valley, and endeavoured 
forcibly to arrest him ; a conflict ensued, and 
the Europeans, who, with two or three excep- 
tions, had never before seen a shot fired in anger, 
became disorganized and panic-stricken; thirteen 
fell in fighting, and nine, taken prisoners, were 
killed in cold blood. Five natives were killed 
fighting, and eight were wounded. Among 
the Europeans killed were Mr. Thompson, the 
police magistrate; Captain Wakefield; Mr. 
Richardson, Crown Prosecutor at Nelson ; and 
Captain England, formerly in H.M. 12th 
Regiment. There is little doubt that Captain 
Wakefield, and those with him who organized 
the expedition, committed a serious error of 
judgment in taking that course ; but, apart from 
the fearful penalty that they paid for their error, 
great allowance, under all the circumstances, 
must be made for them. The Nelson settlers 
were obliged, owing to the neglect of the 
Government, to rely altogether on their own 
voluntary efforts for the execution of law, and 
for the protection of life and property. They 
were ignorant of the customs, temper, and war- 
like nature of the natives, and thev fell, not 
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unnaturally, into the mistake that a prompt 
and bold course would alone suffice to ensure suc- 
cess, and be most suitable to their own national 
character. This was just one of those critical 
cases which should not have been left to be 
dealt with by the popular feeling of newly 
arrived colonists, young, enthusiastic, and over- 
confident, but by the matured judgment of 
responsible rulers. Bold, or rather rash, courses 
sometimes succeed ; and success, for the time, 
uplifts them, in public opinion, to the level of 
statesmanship. Cautious counsels sometimes 
fail, and failure causes their popular condem- 
nation. True statesmanship lies not either 
in the one or the other alternative, but is found 
in fixed principles of right suitably applied to 
particular circumstances. Sometimes it lags 
behind, and sometimes it anticipates public 
opinion; sometimes it succeeds at once, and 
often it temporarily fails; but contemporary 
popular applause and immediate success are no 
tests of its truth, the proof of a true statesman 
is generally posthumous. 

Although New Zealand native chiefs cannot, 
strictly speaking, be classed under the head 
of ** Rulers and Statesmen," an occasional no- 
tice of some of the leading men among them 
will serve, in some measure, to explain the 
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influence which, from time to time, they exer- 
cised on the colonization of New Zealand, and 
to illustrate the extraordinary difficulties which 
their action imposed on the Government of that 
colony. A %V7 words, therefore, may now be 
said about " Rauparaha," who, at the time, 
stood consJDicuous in the foreground of " native 
difficulties." Rauparaha and his tribe had 
been, a considerable time before the first 
colonization of the country, forcibly expelled 
by the WaikatD and Bay of Islands tribes from 
his native district of Kawhia, on the central 
western coast-line of the North Island, and had, 
in their turn, forcibly seized and occupied the 
coast on both sides of Cook Strait. In early 
youth Rauparaha was famed for skill and 
courage in native warfare, and especially for 
wiliness and cunning. As he grew older, un- 
scrupulous and cold-blooded treachery was his 
predominant quality, but he also showed fer- 
tility of resource in critical circumstances, en- 
terprise in his designs, and perseverance in 
their execution. He bullied the weak and 
fawned on the strong, while he plotted against 
both. Colonel Wakefield in 1839 described 
him as then about sixty years old, as rather 
under the average height, with a countenance 
expressive of keenness and vivacity, with a 
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receding forehead and deep eyelids, slow and 
dignified in his action, and easy in his address 
except when his wandering and watchful looks 
betrayed suspicion as to his safety. This sus- 
picious conduct as a nominal ally of the 
Government induced Governor Grey in 184t> to 
arrest him suddenly and keep him prisoner on 
board a man-of-war for ten months. Rauparaha 
never recovered from this blow. When he was 
released he continued for a time under surveil- 
lance, and then was given absolute freedom, but 
all his influence had gone, and he died shortly 
afterwards. Imprisonment, in the Maori mind, 
carries with it irrevocable degradation ; it re- 
duces the prisoner to slavery, and he never is 
restored to his former rank and authority. I 
may here notice another remarkable fact which 
the experience of fighting between the two 
races in New Zealand has proved, namely, that 
campaigns, followed even in some cases by in- 
decisive results in our favour, but ending in 
cessation of fighting, have been succeeded by 
permanent tranquillity, and that the native in- 
surgents have never resumed hostilities against 
us, and not unfrequently have become our firm 
friends. The Bav of Islands war ended alto- 
gether in 1846, and the natives who fought 
against us have ever since been loyal and faithful 
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subjects of the Crown. In the southern parts of 
the North Island, in Taranaki, in the Waikato 
country, and on the east coast, the fighting, 
more or less successful on our part, has led to 
lasting peace. Generally speaking, it may be 
said with truth that the natives who have 
fought against us have succumbed less from 
any sense of subjugation than from a conviction 
that it is more for their own interest to be our 
friends than our foes. No sense of bitterness 
or injustice has permanently remained on the 
weaker side as the residuum of contest. The 
safe conclusion is that the relations between 
the two races in New Zealand have never been, 
those of the oppressor and the oppressed, or of 
the conqueror and the conquered ; but that, on 
the whole, those relations, anomalous as they 
have been, are gradually approximating to a 
sound and satisfactory state, and that their 
occasional disturbance has been owing to ex- 
ceptional and tempora;ry causes, and not to 
organic and permanent disease. 

For fifteen months after Governor Hobson's 
death, the administration of the Government 
devolved on the Colonial Secretary, Mr, Wil- 
loughby Shortland. Mr. Shortland was alto- 
gether unfit for that onerous duty ; and it was 

owing to the accidental intervention of Chief 
• D 
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Justice Martin and Bishop Selwyn that he did 
not embroil the colony in a native war by taking 
active part, in opposition to the advice of the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Swainson, in a quarrel 
between two native tribes, arising out of acts 
of vengeance committed against each other. 
As Acting-Governor Shortland did not, at the 
last moment, give effect to his purpose, it is 
only necessary to refer to it as an illustration of 
the growing difficulty in connection with the 
aboriginal race. This difficulty, small as it 
seemed at first, soon became formidable, and, 
owing chiefly to vacillating policy and im- 
prudent action, afterwards gave rise to native 
wars and to enormous expenditure of blood 
and treasure. The first question which arose 
was whether tribes who had not signed the 
Treaty of Waitangi were British subjects. 
That question was at once definitely answered 
by the Colonial Office in the affirmative, but 
the practical course consequential thereon was 
dallied with, evaded, and involved in vague, un- 
intelligible, or contradictory instructions. Of 
course, it would be manifestly absurd to con- 
tend that the Imperial Government were bound 
by the premiss to enforce British law at all 
hazards throughout New Zealand. But I sub- 
mit that the Imperial Government were bound 
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to form some definite conception of their 
duties and responsibilities in relation to the 
aboriginal race of a country which they made a 
part of the British dominions, and that they 
were further bound to give practical effect to 
that conception by some distinct and con- 
tinuous line of action. It is comparatively 
easy to be wise after events ; and I shall there- 
fore refrain from stating what policy, in my 
humble opinion, should have been undertaken. 
But the general complaint in New Zealand has 
been that the Imperial Government, when 
everything was in their hands^ had no native 
pohcy at all, but wrapped up the whole ques- 
tion in folds of mystery, trusting apparently 
to providence and procrastination. This it is 
which has added so much to the difficulties of 
New Zealand Governments, both when New 
Zealand was a Crown Colony, and, hereditarily, 
since it has become self -governed. And apart 
from administration, the cost ultimately entailed 
has been enormous. Millions have been ex- 
pended by the Imperial and Colonial Govern- 
ments in suppressing native insurrections, the 
occurrence of which the antecedent expendi- 
ture of thousands in conducting some straight- 
forward policy would probably have prevented. 
It is not my wish to throw the whole blame on 
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the Imperial Government. Grave faults have 
been committed by local men, officials and set- 
tlers. I am only arguing that the neglect and the 
vacillating and contradictory instructions from 
successive Secretaries of State in the course of 
twenty years, during nearly the whole of which 
the Imperial Government had the direction of 
native affairs in New Zealand, had in a great 
measure created and aggravated the difficulties 
under which the colony laboured. 

The Governor who succeeded Captain Hobson 
was Captain Fitzroy, R.N., who arrived at 
Auckland in December, 1843. Captain Fitzroy 
had considerable professional ability, but he 
certainly was little qualified to govern New 
Zealand at that time. He had many amiable 
qualities, but he had not the temperament, the 
knowledge of men, the force of character, and 
the rare mental faculties which fit a man to rule 
in trying times and under difficult conditions. 
It would have been indeed difficult to select a 
Governor likely to succeed in the then existing 
circumstances of the colony. The points of 
contact and of probable conflict between the 
two races were fast multiplying, as colonization 
grew and gradually spread. Land was the 
chief source of discord. Many persons suppose 
that the Treaty of Waitangi was the main cause 
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of mischief, inasmuch as it recognized, or was 
lield to recognize, a native proprietorship, stated 
to be unfounded in fact and unreasonable other- 
wise, over all lands in New Zealand. That sup- 
position I conceive to be wrong, because I believe 
that, in the absence of any treaty, the natives 
would have asserted that proprietorship, and 
have maintained it by force of arms. All that 
the treaty did in this respect was to recognize 
an existing fact, and to interpose the right of 
pre-emption by the Crown, as a salutary protec- 
tion of the natives from ignorantly sacrificing 
their lands to the greed of unscrupulous specu- 
lators, and as a probable security for the growth 
of sound and systematic colonization. The 
treaty, however, was not unattended by incon- 
venient and objectionable consequences. Those 
tribes which had not agreed to the treaty natu- 
rally thought that they were still independent 
and unaffected by it ; and some of those which 
had agreed to it were persistently taught by 
interested persons that they would become a 
conquered race, and that the first badge of 
their slavery was that, in the matter of land, 
they were not allowed to do what they would 
with their own. This teaching was, of course, 
a mere cunning device of the land-speculator to 
urge natives to agitate for free trade in their 
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lands ; and it was pregnant with great evil. 
Few natives were able to understand that the 
restriction was conducive to their own welfare. 
But, apart from the question of land, vague 
apprehensions were rising in the minds of many 
natives that colonization, so far as they them- 
selves were concerned, was a great mistake. 
New customs, a new language, strange laws, 
and the accumulating numbers of the in-comino; 
race, would soon supersede and ultimately ex- 
tinguish the aboriginal people. Misconception, 
jealousy and suspicion combined to rouse in 
several tribes feelings of antagonism, while a 
conscious sense of their own power as a warlike 
race, many armed with guns, all thoroughly 
acquainted with the country, and able to sally 
forth from almost inaccessible fastnesses against 
scattered and unarmed settlers, made some tribes 
eager to resist by force further intrusion, and 
even to expel the comparatively few settlers 
who had already come. On the other hand 
there were working amongst the natives in 
our favour forces which only needed foster- 
ing care and encouragement to ensure in 
good time their peaceful predominance. Among 
these were the love of gain, the higher influences 
of religion and civilization, faith in our good 
intentions and good deeds, the gradual cessation 
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of their own bloody feuds and barbarous habits, 
and the substitution of settled law and lasting 
comfort. It was essential, in the interests of 
peace and general prosperity, that at the critical 
time when these conflicting currents were 
gathering strength, to settle a policy best fitted 
to counteract the one adverse to colonization, 
and to appoint, as Governor, some one qualified 
to give effect to that policy. Unfortunately, 
neither course was followed ; there was no 
policy, and the new Grovernor, however good 
were his intentions, had not capability for his 
office. There was, no doubt, abundance of 
good advice in didactic despatches from Down- 
ing Street ; but no intelligible course, as one to 
be followed, was laid down ; and if it had been 
possible for a Governor to frame a policy out of 
various and conflicting instructions, no means 
were given to make it practical. Captain 
Fitzroy, as Governor, had he been endowed with 
very great abilities, would probably, under the 
circumstances, have failed ; but, unhappily, his 
qualities were such as to make his failure certain 
and complete. He was rash and impulsive, 
weak and injudicious, and at the same time, para- 
doxical as it may seem, obstinate and self- 
confident. He was unskilful in the management 
of men, unversed in constitutional principles, 
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and altogether ignorant of political economy. 
His official action was inconsistent and mis- 
chievous ; he did much to set race against race, 
and class against class ; and, when he was 
recalled in 1845, two years after his assumption 
of office, his administration of public affairs had 
culminated in war, misgovernment, financial 
paralysis, and general confusion throughout the 
colony. The responsibility of a Governor, in 
those days, was not, it must be borne in 
mind, shared in the colony by his advisers 
or by the legislature, for his function was in 
fact autocratic. His Executive Council was 
wholly composed of Government officers hold- 
ing office at his pleasure ; and the majority 
of the Legislative Council, then the only 
Chamber for enacting laws, presided over 
by the Governor, and in which he could 
also speak and vote, was similarly constitu- 
tuted. It is not therefore unfair to speak of 
Governor Fitzroy as individually responsible 
for executive and legislative action, especially 
as he admittedly exercised his autocratic power 
to the utmost, even to the disregard of his 
instructions from the Colonial Office, to which 
the Governor of a Crown Colony is subject. 
The catalogue of his mistakes is a melancholy 
retrospect. He acted most indiscreetly at his 
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introductory levees at Auckland and Wellington 
in singling out individuals for his criticism in 
terms of praise and blame. The pardon of Rau- 
paraha and Ra.ngihaeata for the Wairau mas- 
sacre was given in such a way as to make it 
appear unnecessarily insulting to colonists ; and to 
natives as a concession extorted from cowardice. 
He suddenly waived the Crown's right of pre- 
emption over native land, first imposing on the 
private purchasers of such land a fee to the 
Crown of ten shillings an acre, and then, a few 
months afterwards, reducing that fee to one 
penny an acre. He wantonly set aside the 
award of the Land Commissioner at New Ply- 
month, thereby paralyzing the progress of set- 
tlement there, and ensuring conflict between 
the two races in the district, when he could 
easily, by the proper exercise of prudence and 
firmness, have made an arrangement which 
would have been just to all parties, and have 
secured, in all probability, the future peace and 
prosperity of all that part of the country. He 
utterly disregarded law and his instructions in 
dealing with what were known as the old land 
claims. Commencing with a ludicrous condona- 
tion of the first native cutting down of the flag- 
staff at Korerareka,he ended by losing the settle- 
ment. He issued a variety of debentures, from 
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five shillings upwards, and then unlawfully de- 
clared them to be legal tender. In the course 
of half a year he made one port alone out 
of many a free port, abolished all customs 
duties in New Zealand, and re-established 
them. He treated the New Zealand Company's 
settlements with culpable neglect, or with mis- 
chievous interference. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Governor Sir George Grey— Constitution of 1847 — Liew- 
tenant-Governor Eyre — Constitution of 1852 — Coloni- 
zation of South Island — Land Eeguktiona of 1853. 



A GREAT personage now comes on the scene. 
Captain George Grey, formerly an officer in the 
army, was suddenly transferred, in the latter 
part of 1 845 from South Australia, of which he 
was then Governor, to the governorship of New 
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Zealand. He had distinguished himself at 
Sandhurst College; and subsequently, while 
still a very young officer, he had energetically 
conducted difficult explorations in North- 
Western Australia, and had, in his published 
account of his journeys, shown singular powers 
of observation, and laid down sound principles 
of conduct in the treatment and civilization of 
aboriginal races. At the early age of twenty- 
eight he was appointed Grovemor of South 
Australia, when that colony was labouring under 
exceptional difficulties ; and, during his admi- 
nistration there for a Uttle more than four years, 
he gave proof of remarkable ability and judg- 
ment. The leaders of both great political 
parties in England at the time joined in his 
praise, and in declaring his special fitness to deal 
with the crisis which had arisen in New Zealand. 
As Governor Grey was, within three years after 
he was appointed to New Zealand, made a 
Knight Commander of the Civil Order of the 
Bath, it will be convenient to refer to him as 
Sir George Grey, the name by which he is best 
known. 

It is very difficult to present to the reader 
anything approaching to a faithful portrayal of 
Sir George Grey in relation to his public career 
in New Zealand, more especially so while, as I 
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am writing ( 1 885) that career is still in progress. 
He has played three distinct and dissimilar 
parts in New Zealand. From 1845 to 1852 he 
was Governor of New Zealand when it was a 
Crown Colony, and when he had autocratic 
power, subject of course to instructions from 
the Colonial Office ; but still practically auto- 
cratic, not because, like Governor Fitzroy, he 
disregarded those instructions, but because his 
great ability and influence gradually moulded 
those instructions to his own will. Again, 
from 1861 to 1868, Sir George Grey was, for 
the second time, Governor of New Zealand, but 
under the widely different conditions of respon- 
sible government, which substantially transferred 
power from his own hands to those of his 
constitutional , Ministers. And again, since 
1874, he has been a leading member of the New 
Zealand House of Representatives, and was 
himself Premier for two years, from 1877 to 
1879, under two successive Governors. All 
who know anything of human character know 
that it is much affected by changing circum- 
stances and conditions; and that, under their 
influence, many qualities at some times lie dor- 
mant, and at others are developed into activity. 
Hence are seen the distinct and almost irrecon- 
cilable phases of character which often one 
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man presents at different periods of his life. 
This variety of character notably appears in tLe 
threefold career of Sir George Grey in New 
Zealand ; and constitutes the chief difficulty of 
describing at the outset his mental qualities. 
And yet I think that it is better to try to do so 
at first, in order to aid the reader in tracing 
through successive scenes, as they are given in 
their respective places, veins of character, more 
or less distinct and continuous according to 
surrounding influences, illustrative of the inner 
nature of this conspicuous New Zealand ruler 
and statesman. 

The character of Sir George Grey is an 
intricate study. It is easy enough to praise all 
the merits, and to say little or nothing of. the 
faults, or to reverse the process. But neither 
of those pictures would be true. The difficulty 
is to show, in true perspective, the compound 
nature modified as it is by the mutual action of 
both sides, and by the influence of outward 
things, and to give a not unfaithful presentment 
of the man. 

Sir George Grey has extraordinary abilities. 
His perceptive faculties are singularly keen; 
his memory is very retentive ; and his mind is 
stored with varied and valuable information. 
He is highly intellectual; and his reasoning 
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powers are of a high order. He is far-seeiog ; 
and, if he chooses to do so, he can look deeply 
into large questions, and form sound conclusions. 
Cautious by nature, he is, when he makes up 
his mind, courageous in action. He is persuasive 
in writing, eloquent in speech, with a consider- 
able sense of humour and pathos ; and his 
manner is at times extremely winning. These 
great gifts, joined as they were in his prime of 
life with indomitable energy, must have raised 
him to the highest eminence, but, unfortunately, 
they were alloyed with constitutional defects 
which the surroundings of his public career 
have aggravated, and which have frustrated his 
achievement, not of greatness, for great he is 
with all his faults, but of the highest positions 
of public usefulness. Sir George Grey is too 
fond of personal prestige and power, and cannot 
brook rivalry. His disposition is secretive and 
unsympathetic, indisposing him to the frank 
interchange of views, and to trust in friends. 
His controversial powers too often lead him 
into personal antagonism ; and he is too apt to 
snatch at an immediate triumph, real and 
temporary though it be, over his antagonist at 
the sacrifice of accuracy in statement and of 
logic in deduction. Another grave fault is 
that in writing and in speaking he paints 
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things in exaggerated colours. Although, 
naturally, he had a kind heart, he had in politics 
too little warmth as a friend, and too much 
bitterness as an opponent. The surroundings 
of his early life, for at least fifteen years as tlie 
Governor of Crown Colonies, with almost 
despotic powers, and with undivided responsi- 
bilities, gave abnormal activity to these defects. 
Unfortunately, when he became again the 
Governor of New Zealand, constitutional govern- 
ment and the exceptional relations at the time 
of the colony to the Imperial Government in 
consequence of the native war did not, as they 
might have done earlier in his life, check those 
tendencies, but only acted as incentives to 
their activity, and embittered him in his dis- 
appointment of direct personal success. His 
subsequent entrance, after an interval of six 
years, into political life as a member of the New 
Zealand House of Representatives, gave an 
additional impulse in the same sinister direction. 
A leader of a political party may become, in a 
certain sense, autocratic, but he must first, as 
it were, stoop to conquer. He must first gain 
the entire confidence of his followers ; and he 
cannot gain that by mere intellectual superiority; 
he must at first give as well as take ; he must 
earn their good-will by proofs in his relations to 
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them, of his trust in them, of deference to their 
feelings in small things, and even 000 asionally 
in substantial concession. I must, however, 
reserve the descriptions of those three parts of 
Sir George Grey's public life in New Zealand 
for their appropriate places in this book. I only 
refer to those parts now in illustration of their 
joint effect on his poUtical character. At the 
same time it is only just to say generally on this 
subject that, however much outward iufluences, 
acting on inward features of character, may 
have shut out Sir George Grey from some of the 
highest public positions, it is impossible to deny 
with truth that he has well earned an imperish- 
able memorial in the great good which he has, 
in the course of a long public life and in 
difiFerent parts of the world, conferred on his 
fellow-creatures, and in the future work, which 
he will leave, in human probability, to others, of 
giving full effect to some of his ideas (in advance 
of the present age) for securing the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

The first thing which Governor Grey had to 
do when he first assumed the government of 
New Zealand in November, 1845, was to sup- 
press the native insurrection at Kororareka, 
Bay of Islands. He took at once active steps 
to accomplish that object ; and within three 

E 
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montlis the defeated natives sued for peace. 
In the meantime the southern district of Wei- 
lington became the scene of native disturbance, 
owing ostensibly to disputed claims to land, 
but, in reality, springing from the mistaken 
and injudicious action of Governor Fitzroy in 
relation to the Wairau massacre, and to other 
causes of discord between the two races. Sir 
George Grey, who was, at that time, almost 
everywhere in New Zealand, lost no time in 
dealing summarily with this more serious and 
more extended insurrection. He rose to each 
emergency, and showed alike ability in military 
and civil affairs. His energy in pushing for- 
ward, where requisite, military operations ; his 
skill in making the most of small means, and 
in dealing unexpected and decisive blows ; his 
firm but conciliatory attitude towards the native 
race generally, and his administrative capacity, 
worked a remarkable change in the condition 
of the colony. He instinctively saw that the 
formation of trunk roads was the best means of 
securing the peace of the country and the pro- 
gress of settlement ; and he used the limited 
funds at his disposal in prosecuting that object 
with the aid chiefly of military and native 
labour. A threefold result, in addition to 
the work itself, was thus accomplished; the 
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presence of the soldiers was utilized in the 
peaceful subduing of the country ; the natives 
employed were working towards the same end, 
and also were taught habits of civilization ; and 
the limited labour of the settlers was not diverted 
from their own industrial avocations. Sir 
George Grey acquired over the natives a per- 
sonal influence which no other single person 
has ever exercised. Undoubtedly that influ- 
ence was partly atributable to the power with 
which he was, as the representative of the 
Crown, invested in the direction of all public 
affairs, including the expenditure of money. 
But there is also no doubt that the force and 
other great qualities of his character were 
mainly the cause of that influence. Power and 
money cannot alone secure and retain respect. 
The Maori race is quick in detecting weakness 
and insincerity, and in imposing on the pos- 
sessors of those qualities ; but those of that 
race who came into touch with Sir George 
Grey at once felt the magnetic power of a 
master mind, and were soon convinced that it 
was better for them to be with him thau 
against him. And he showed, on his part, 
genuine interest in their welfare and civiliza- 
tion. And here I would like to say a few 
words respecting the native policy of Sir 

E 2 
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George Grey during his first administration in 
New Zealand, for there are many who think, 
as I believe mistakenly, that that policy was 
only a series of make-shifts and evasions. My 
view is that, considering the circumstances of 
the country, and the small means at his com- 
mand, his native policy was judicious, far- 
sighted, and founded on sound principles. He 
fought in order to suppress insurrection, and to 
secure life and property, but he scrupulously 
observed the good faith of the Crown, as 
pledged to the native race in the treaty of Wai- 
tangi. His legislation and his administration 
were specially directed in matters directly 
affecting natives to their real good. At his 
instance laws were passed to resume the Crown's 
right of pre-emption; to prevent the sale to 
natives of the munitions of war, and also the 
sale to them of spirituous liquors ; and to 
facilitate the administration of justice in 
litigation in which Natives were concerned. 
Administratively, he appointed resident magis- 
trates with extensive powers, under special laws 
in native districts ; he subsidized native schools, 
and he laid the foundation of a national edu- 
cational system, which would ere now, under 
more favourable Imperial auspices, have included 
the South Sea Islands ; he provided savings* 
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banks; he established hospitals and other 
charitable institutions with valuable endow- 
ments in land ; and he gave special encourage- 
ment and aid to the material improvement of 
the natives, and to their advancement in civili- 
zation. In his purchases of native land for 
the Crown, he introduced the special feature 
of paying the purchase-money in instalments 
spread over a number of years. This simple 
feature was of important use in two ways ; it 
put a stop to the immediate and too often 
reckless dissipation of the whole price of the 
land, and it served as a security for the future 
good behaviour of the native sellers. It is im- 
possible to prove that this poUcy, if continued 
under Sir George Grey's personal direction, 
would have prevented the occurrence of the 
subsequent native war ; but certainly this much 
can be said of the policy, that for several years 
while it was in progress there was unbroken 
tranquillity throughout New Zealand. And I 
think that it must be clear to those who have 
observed this policy closely, and who judge it 
impartially, that, far from being flimsy patch- 
work, it had in it the elements of prudence and 
foresight. 

Successful as Sir George Grey was in gaining 
uative confidence, he cannot be similarly con- 
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gratulated in his relations to the colonists, espe- 
cially to those in the northern settlements of 
the North Island. For this result he was not 
wholly to be blamed. His policy was not neces- 
sarily unpopular. He was forced, in establishing 
sound finance, to resort to additional taxation, 
and to curtail public expenditure; his duty 
required him to put a stop to profitable specu- 
lation in the private purchase of native lands, 
and to lucrative trade with natives in fire-arras 
and ammunition ; he also found it necessary to 
disallow irregular and extravagant land claims. 
In the southern settlements his chief unpopu- 
larity was owing to his possession of almost 
despotic power, and to the delay, on his re- 
commendation, of the grant of representative 
institutions. Before I refer to the latter 
point, I would say that, though Sir George 
Grey's policy was necessarily unpopular, that 
unpopularity was needlessly embittered by his 
constitutional tendency to personality and exag- 
geration in controversial argument. He had 
a fatal facility of overdoing his case, however 
strong it was ; of unfairness ; of laying too much 
stress on small points ; and of persistently in- 
veighing against individuals, when it was quite 
enough to attack the system. Governors should 
be impartial, and should learn to " condemn the 
fault, and not the actor of it." 
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The unpopularity of Sir George Grey in the 
southern settlements mainly arose from the 
belief generally entertained that he was^opposed 
to representative institutions. In 1847, Earl 
Grey, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
sent out a Royal Charter, making organic 
change in the constitution of the colony. The 
colony was divided into two provinces; and 
provision was made for appointing a Lieutenant 
(jovemor of each, for granting provincial re- 
presentation, and also for a Governor-in- Chief, 
and for a Colonial Parliament with a represen- 
tative chamber. This new constitution had 
been prepared without any previous consulta- 
tion with Sir George Grey; and, on his earnest 
representation after it had been promulgated, 
the greater part of it was suspended for five 
years. Reflection and experience have, I think, 
generally sustained the soundness of the view 
which Sir George Grey took, that the introduc- 
tion then of such a fundamental change in the 
constitution of the colony would have been 
hazardous to peace, and would have led to 
great administrative confusion. The condition 
of both races was critical ; and the transfer of 
political power to a handful of colonists was 
unjust to the numerically greater native race. 
That transfer would have actually taken place, 
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for the charter limited the franchise to those 
who could read and write in the English lan- 
guage, — an attainment which, at the time, not 
a dozen Native adults possessed. It is a 
misnomer, therefore, to call that charter re- 
presentative in the true sense of the word. 
Earl Grey had, moreover, accompanied his gift 
with a long despatch elaborately setting forth 
the impolicy of recognizing proprietary rights in 
the natives over what he called waste lands. 
This despatch contained, interspersed here and 
there, a few moral cautions to keep specific pro- 
mises, but its whole tendency was repugnant to 
the honourable understanding on which the two 
parties had agreed to the treaty of Waitangi. 
This despatch and the charter would have set 
New Zealand in a blaze from north to south, 
but, fortunately, the great influence of Sir 
George Grey, who quietly set them both aside, 
soon reassured the native mind. No subse- 
quent attempt to appropriate for the Crown, as 
of right, the native waste lands in New Zealand 
has been made. I wish that I could also say 
that the mistake of leaving the natives, practi- 
cally, without the means of self-government 
had been also made right. But, anticipating 
somewhat the progress of events, I must say 
that, although the foolish electoral restriction 
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in Earl Grey's charter was done away with, the 
succeeding constitution did little to supply that 
fatal want. For many long years the Natives 
justly felt that they were constitutionally out- 
lawed, and that there were no seats left for them 
at the great feast of representative institutions. 
To this cause may be fairly attributed much of 
the native difficulty that afterwards arose, in 
the "King" movement, in land leagues, and 
in actual insurrection in some districts. 

Contemporaneously with the new charter, 
Mr. Edward John Eyre came as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the southern province of New 
Zealand. His position was at once anomalous, 
for substantially the constitution of which it 
formed a part was in abeyance. He remained, 
however, for three or four years as Lieutenant- 
Governor to administer the affairs of the 
province under the direct control of the 
Govemor-in-Chief ; and he also had a nominated 
Provincial Council to make local laws subject to 
the overriding power of the Colonial Legislature, 
consisting of a nominated Legislative Council. 
The administration of Mr. Eyre was only 
nominal, for he was not allowed by Sir George 
Grey to exercise any real authority. Mr. Eyre 
became afterwards well known as the Governor 
of Jamaica during the riots in 1865 ; but 
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with that portion of his life I have nothing 
to do. He was, however, a remarkable man, 
and though he was not able in his subordi- 
nate position in New Zealand to do much 
there, a few words about him may not be unin- 
teresting. He was ambitious and full of energy. 
Both qualities led him into and through dangers 
and diflBculties to which ordinarv men would 
have succumbed. But, on reflection, even his 
warmest admirers felt that he was too rash, and 
that, however much he proved his own courage 
and fortitude, he often did so without any corre- 
sponding prospect of public good. This was the 
general impression produced by his overland 
journey from Adelaide to King George's Sound 
on the western coast of Australia, — a feat which 
first made him famous. A good story is told of 
Mr. Byre's boyhood, which, if true, is typical of 
his character. He was, it is said, very fond of 
fishing ; and he was so anxious to devote every 
moment of daylight to that pursuit that he took 
it into his head, after a day's fishing, to go 
to bed in his wet clothes, in order to lose no 
time in dressing at daybreak. This youthful 
excess of zeal nearly cost him his life, but still 
it showed itself in other shapes in his maturer 
years. His ability was not of a very high order, 
but it was considerably above the average 
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standard. His faults were that he was too 
impulsive, fussy in details, rash, obstinate, and 
too fond of much writing. He had, however, 
many estinxable qualities ; and in New Zealand 
he had not, as I conceive, fair play. The 
suspension of the charter left him officially 
stranded ; and Sir George Grey did not treat 
him generously, or even with justice, though it 
must be owned that Mr. Eyre was often irri- 
tating and injudicious. The unfairness on the 
part of Sir George Grey towards Mr, Byre con- 
sisted in publicly making little of him, in worry- 
ing him officially, and in aggravating each 
anomaly of his position till it became absurd 
and intolerable. 

Another constitution for New Zealand was 
soon in course of manufacture ; and, this time, 
it was framed, with a few alterations, on a plan 
proposed by Sir George Grey. This constitu- 
tion was based on the broadest popular principles 
consistent with the status of a British colony. 
The Colonial Legislature consisted of the 
Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of 
Representatives. The Legislative Council was 
composed of members nominated by the Crown 
for life ; and this, I may observe, was the main 
alteration from what Sir George Grey recom- 
mended, his proposal (a much better one, in my 
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opinion) being that they should be elected from 
time to time by the Provincial Councils. The 
House of Representatives was elected for five 
years, but it was subject to dissolution by the 
Governor at any time. The franchise (a small 
property one) was liberal, but though it was 
not restricted (like that in Earl Grey's charter) 
to those who could read and write in the 
English language, it practically excluded for a 
long time to come the bulk of the native 
population, because technically the general 
native tenure did not come within the term, 
" property." Power was given generally to the 
legislature to make laws for the peace, order, 
and good government of the colony, provided 
that they were not repugnant to the law of 
England, that they did not levy duties on the 
supplies of her Majesty's forces, and that they 
were not at variance with Imperial treaties. Acts 
were subjected to disallowance by the Queen 
within a limited time ; and, in a very few cases, 
they were required to be reserved for the 
signification of her Majesty's pleasure thereon. 
Except in regard to certain payments specially 
authorized by the Constitution Act itself, the 
whole revenue was made subject to the control 
and appropriation of the colonial legislature ; but 
any revenue unappropriated was made divisible 
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among the provinces in like proportion as the 
gross proceeds of such revenue should have 
arisen therein respectively. The legislature 
was also given, with a few exceptions, ample 
power to alter the constitution of the colony ; 
and since the constitution came into force the 
colonial legislature has made, from time to time, 
under that authority, or under authority granted 
by subsequent Imperial Acts, various changes in 
the constitution. The colony was also divided 
into six provinces, each of which was allowed 
to have an elective Superintendent and an 
elective Provincial Council. In each case the 
election was for four years, but the power of 
dissolution at any time was vested in the 
Governor ; and, on its exercise, a fresh election, 
both of the Council and of the Superintendent, 
was requisite. The Superintendent was eligible 
by the electors of the whole province ; and the 
members of the Provincial Council respectively 
by those of electoral districts. The franchise was 
the same as in the case of the election of a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. A quali- 
fication to vote in any of these cases was also a 
qualification to be elected. Acts of provincial 
legislatures were subject to disallowance by the 
Governor, or, when reserved, to the signification 
of his pleasure thereon. There were some 
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subjects, such as customs, superior courts of 
law, coinage, postal service, lighthouses, Crown 
and native land, &c., on which provincial 
legislatures were not authorized to make laws. 
On all other matters their legislation was liable 
to be overridden by any act of the colonial 
legislature inconsistent therewith. Otherwise, 
the provincial legislatures could legislate for 
the peace, order, and good government of their 
respective provinces, provided that their laws 
were not repugnant to the law of England. I 
have given the foregoing summary of the 
leading features of this constitution, because it 
is the groundwork of the political history since, 
up to the date at which I am writing, of New 
Zealand. And this important fact leads me to 
make a few general remarks on the subject. 

On the whole, the Constitution was admi- 
rably suited to the colony, so far as it affected 
the colonists, but, as I said before, it should 
have been supplemented by some special pro- 
visions for the government of the natives. 
The franchise was more liberal than that pro- 
posed by Earl Grey, but the communal tenure 
of land by native tribes practically precluded 
individual natives, with few exceptions, from 
its enjoyment. It is true that the Act provided 
that the Crown should have power, if it 
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thought fit, to maintain the laws, customs, and 
usages of the natives, so far as they were not 
repugnant to the general principles of humanity, 
in all their relations to and dealings with each 
other, in particular districts to be set apart 
for that purpose. But that provision was quite 
inadequate to what was really wanted, and has 
never been acted on. The proper object was 
not to segregate the natives, and so to stereo- 
type their own uncivilized habits, but to endow 
them with simple regulations for the conduct of 
their relations in local matters both towards each 
other and towards the settlers, and to enable 
bodies of both races, where practicable, to 
adjust these regulations, from time to time, to 
changing circumstances. And further, pro- 
vision should have been made for facilitating 
the special representation of natives in the 
colonial and provincial legislatures and in 
municipal councils. Every eflFort should have 
been made to work up towards the complete 
political union of both races. Unfortunately, 
as it was, the natives were left in a compara- 
tive state of anarchy, while the colonists were 
in the full enjoyment of free institutions. 
Experience of the constitution has shown some 
other defects, to which I shall shortly allude. 
The provinces were left too much in a state of 
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financial and legislative dependence on the 
Colonial Legislature. This precarious state was 
made worse by the perpetual conflicts going on 
in that Legislature between parties representing, 
more or less, provincial or colonial views. As 
provinces were mainly fed from the crumbs 
which fell from the colonial table, the provin- 
cial party was always trying to upset as mucli 
as possible, while the colonial party, anxious to 
starve their opponents, ate what they could 
and wished to pocket the rest. The conse- 
quence was that finance, legislation, and 
administration were thrown into lamentable 
confusion. Ultimately, this led to the prema- 
ture overthrow of provincial institutions ; but 
I reserve my remarks on that subject for their 
fitting place in this work. Sir George Grey, 
who probably did not care to administer a 
constitution which would strip him of personal 
power, left the colony in December, 1853, be- 
fore the constitution came into full force. 
Supposing it were the fact that he wished to 
avoid the work of his own hands, it is curious 
how " the whirligig of time brings in his own 
revenges," for he returned as Governor in 
1860, and administered the constitution for 
seven years under responsible government; 
and again, in 1876, he became a member of 
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the New Zealand House of Representatives, 
and fought the hopeless battle of the provinces,: 
He did much, however, in 1852 in the way of 
introducing the new constitution ; and, in my 
view, his preliminary arrangements were marked 
by some serious mistakes. The reasonable 
course would have been to summon first the 
New Zealand Legislature, and to leave to the 
representatives of the people in Parliament 
assembled to determine the colonial policy in 
relation to the provinces financially, and in 
other important matters. Instead of doing 
this, he took on himself to make land regula- 
tions of a sweeping character, to bring first 
the provincial portion of the constitution into 
active existence, and to make financial and 
other arrangements tending to throw as much 
power as possible into the hands of the super- 
intendents and the provincial councils. What- 
ever may be the merits of that policy, it was, 
I conceive, clearly wrong in him to forestall the 
action of the House of Representatives, the 
constitutional exponent of the wishes of the 
people. 

I must now shortly refer to the colonization 
of the South (or Middle) Island in its central 
and southern parts,T^colonization which began 
during t^ie first administration of Sir G-eorge 
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Grey, and which has exercised great influence 
on the political condition of New Zealand. 
The settlement of Nelson had been formed by 
the New Zealand Company in 1841, but that 
settlement was merely on the northern fringe 
of the island, and was quite isolated by the 
natural features of the country. Akaroa also, 
on Banks' Peninsula on the east central coast, 
had been formed by a French Company and 
had a few French residents. With these small 
exceptions, the whole island, it may be said, 
was almost an unknown land till 1847. Only 
about 2000 natives in all lived there, and they 
were thinly scattered, some in the Nelson dis- 
trict, some on the west coast, some on Banks' 
Peninsula and on the adjoining mainland, and 
some in the southernmost parts of the island. 
Sir George G-rey for a very small sum of 
money bought the rights of the natives, after 
the reservation of ample blocks for themselves 
and for their descendants. This judicious 
course opened up nearly the whole island for 
European settlement; and the New Zealand 
Company, in whom at that time the coloniza- 
tion of the waste lands of the Crown in the 
southern half of the North Island, and in the 
whole of the South Island, was vested, availed 
itself of the opportunity by arranging for the 
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foundation of the settlements of Otago and 
Canterbury. 

The settlement of Otago, on the south- 
eastern extremity of the South Island, was 
founded by a body of men belonging to, or 
sympathizing with, the Free Church of Scot- 
land. This association bought from the New 
Zealand Company a block of 400,000 acres ; 
and the first emigrants arrived in March, 1848. 
The settlement grew and soon enlarged its 
boundaries ; and in 1853 Otago became under 
the new constitution a province comprising all 
the southern portion of the island to the south 
of the river Waitaki. Canterbury, on the 
central eastern coast of the South Island, was 
founded by the Canterbury Association under 
a special arrangement with the New Zealand 
Company ; and the first emigrants arrived in 
December, 1850. The original design was to 
establish a settlement composed entirely of 
members of the Church of England ; but this 
exclusive idea was soon given up, and the 
settlement became a flourishing community of 
all denominations. In 1853, Canterbury, com- 
prising the central portion of the South Island, 
also became a province in New Zealand. 
Another important event in connection with 
the colonization of New Zealand took place in 

F 2 
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1850. For some, time previously the Ne^^r 
Zealand Company had been falling into finan- 
cial difficulties ; and the Imperial Parliament 
had not only transferred to the Company an 
immense territory for the purpose of coloniza- 
tion, but had advanced to it above 200,000/., 
with the proviso that if the Company conld not 
repay this money in 1850, it must surrender its 
charter and property to the Crown. This sur- 
render took place accordingly, and, as compen- 
sation for the property, a lien of five shillings 
an acre was imposed by the Imperial Parha- 
ment on all Crown lands sold in the colony, 
and was made payable to the Company, up to 
the amount of 268,370Z. This imposition was 
grossly unjust to the northern settlements in 
the North Island, as they had been formed not 
by, but in spite of the New Zealand Company. 
I may here observe that Sir George Grey re- 
sisted this demand, and practically ignored the 
Imperial Act under which it was made. For 
this he received from the Colonial Office the 
first serious reprimand which it had ever ad- 
ministered to him ; and this " little rift " did 
much, I think, to bring on the discord which 
in after years prevailed between himself and 
that department. To return, however, to the 
New Zealand Company, it is only just to say 
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of it that, whatever may have been its faults 
in details, it has done a great work. Its action 
at first secured New Zealand as a British pos- 
session ; and afterwards, in the face of great 
political and financial obstacles, it successfully 
laid the foundations of the settlements of 
Wellington, Wanganui, New Plymouth, Nel- 
son, Otago, and Canterbury. 

One other very important act which Sir 
George Grey did a few months before his de- 
parture requires a few words beyond the slight 
allusion which I have made to it. That act 
was his land regulatyns of 1853. It was ques- 
tionable in law whether he had the power to 
make of his own will these regulations ; and, 
even if he had the power, it was not constitu- 
tionally proper to anticipate the action of the 
Colonial Parliament which was about to be 
assembled; and certainly, in so far as the real 
interests of the country were concerned, the 
regulations have been a failure. The leading 
feature of these regulations was the reduction 
of the price of Crown land from one pound to 
ten shillings and five shillings an acre. The 
intention, no doubt, was to place the acquisition 
of freeholds within the reach of every man; 
but the result, over the greater part of the 
colony, was directly the reverse, and' should 
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have been anticipated. Runholders and specu- 
lators were only too successful in monopolizing 
at nominal cost enormous territories ; and those 
of them who were not rich enough, or who 
could not borrow enough, to do this at once 
"picked out the eyes of the land," to use an 
expressive phrase, in order to render the re- 
mainder of the land of little or no value to any 
but themselves. No one more than Sir George 
Grey should in his heart deplore the effect of 
these land regulations, for he is an earnest 
advocate of the multiplication of small free- 
holds ; and that eflFect has been to lock up large 
estates in the hands of comparatively few land- 
holders. 

New Zealand, in the course of the eight 
years of the first administration of its affairs 
by Sir George Grey, underwent a great change. 
The cessation of native disturbance, the restora- 
tion of finance, the revival of colonization, the 
growth of prosperity, and the establishment of 
free political institutions were the chief cha- 
racteristics of that change. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Representative institutions — Acting-Governor Wynyard — 
Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield — Mr. James Edward 
FitzGerald — Dr. Featherston — Mr. Henry Sewell — Sir 
Frederick Whitaker — Sir Francis Bell — First Parlia- 
ment — ^Eesponsible government — N^ative policy. 

Another era in the political history of New 
Zealand began with the departure of Sir George 
Grrey. Self-government succeeded to autocratic 
rule, and the change was sudden. Provinces 
which had been administered by officers ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and for which laws 
had been made by councils nominated by the 
Crown, were at once called on to elect their 
own superintendents and their own councils ; 
and these superintendents and councils at once 
entered into their respective duties of adminis- 
tration and of legislation. Unchecked, without 
experience, and revelling as it were in political 
freedom, they naturally seemed at first as if 
too much licence had made them mad. But 
there was this method in their madness ; they 
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strove to get into their hands as much power 
as they possibly could ; and there was no proper 
restriction on their excess in that respect. Sir 
George Grey only encouraged their ambition ; 
and his immediate successor, Colonel Wynyard, 
who, as senior military officer, temporarily as- 
sumed the administration of government, did 
not care to take a different course. It was left 
to Colonel Wynyard to summon the General 
Assembly, as the Colonial Parliament was called, 
but he fixed the day of its meeting in May, 
1 854, five months after he assumed office. Ac- 
cordingly, altogether, for nearly twelve months, 
elective superintendents and elective provincial 
councils did almost as they pleased ; and the 
representative of the Crown was playing into 
their hands, while the Colonial Parliament, 
which included the House of Representatives of 
New Zealand, was forced to stand out in the 
cold, and look helplessly on the scene. It was 
as if a man who succeeded to a large estate 
foimd that for a whole year after his succession 
he had no voice in its administration. Another 
strange spectacle was seen in the person of 
Colonel Wynyard. Although in command of a 
regiment, and senior military officer, he had 
contested and won the election of Superinten- 
dent .of the Province of Auckland: and he 
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actually retained that elective office for seven 
or eight months, while he was also at the same 
time Acting-Governor of the Colony. It is 
true that there was no special enactment in the 
Constitution Act against the combination of 
those offices, but the Secretary of State, on being 
appealed to, most properly declared its incom- 
patibility with the spirit of the constitution. I 
am fully sensible of the value of political free- 
dom, and I do not blame superintendents and 
provincial councils for doing what they could 
and what they thought best for provincial 
interests; or the electors of the Province of 
Auckland for electing the man they thouglit 
most fit for the office of Superintendent. It 
seems, however, to me repugnant to the true 
sense of the free institutions which were given 
to New Zealand that the provincial councils 
should have been allowed by the action of the 
Governor to forestall the Parliament of the 
colony ; and that, though this is a minor matter, 
the Acting-Governor of the colony should also 
have been the Superintendent of a province. 
I have little to say about the public character of 
Colonel Wynyard. He was a good soldier, but 
he was wholly unused to politics. He was 
fonder of the show of personal power than of 
personally deciding how to exercise it; and, 
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accordingly, he was always willing to be guided 
by what he thought good and safe advice. As 
Acting-Governor he was led by the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Swainson ; and, as Superintendent 
of the Province of Auckland, he was led by the 
Auckland Provincial Solicitor, Mr. Frederick 
Whitaker. 

The quadruple position of the Acting- 
Governor, the Superintendent, the senior mili- 
tary officer, and the officer commanding a 
regiment, had occasionally its ludicrous aspect 
in the interchange of official and, sometimes, 
controversial correspondence between those 
high authorities. But the serious anomaly was 
the combination of the offices of Acting-Governor 
and of Superintendent, inasmuch as it materially 
added to the undue bias already given by 
executive action to provincial institutions. I 
heartily appreciate the worth of those institu- 
tions, and their admirable adaptation, in their 
constitutional place, to the peculiar condition 
of New Zealand; and, at the same time, I fully 
recognize the practical colonizing work done 
under them during their twenty-two years of 
existence. My contention is that they would 
have done better work, and would have existed 
longer if artificial stimulus had not been un- 
constitutionally applied to them in their earliest 
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days, and if they had been left to their natural 
and legitimate growth. It is of course im- 
possible to prove what might have happened 
under other circumstances, but it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that the strength and 
success of provincial institutions would have 
been better ensured by allowing them to take 
operative effect under political conditions fixed, 
within constitutional limits, by the represen- 
tative Colonial Legislature, than by forcing 
them, through executive action, into precocious 
activity in forestalment of that Legislature. I 
have great faith in the self-adjustment of con- 
stitutional machinery, if left to its own proper 
working, but none in its manipulation. Had 
not that machinery been thrown out of gear 
when first set in motion, the colony would have 
been spared infinite civil discord, enormous 
waste of power and of money, and the pre- 
mature abolition of an important factor in its 
system of self-government; and would have 
made greater progress. I do not believe that 
the first New Zealand House of Representatives, 
if it had had a clear course, would have unduly 
favoured central power. The members were 
leading men, and, coming as they did together 
from different and distant portions of the colony, 
they were quite aware of the necessity for real 
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local self-government. At all events, they 
would have given effect to the popular will on 
some distinct and definite principles. As it 
was, they found everything in confusion. Poli- 
tically, the colony resembled the traditional 
midshipman's chest in which everything wanted 
lay at the bottom. A lavish hand had scattered 
among the provinces colonial revenue and 
power. The constitution was a chaos. The 
superintendents and their supporters, when 
elected as members of the House of .Represen- 
tatives, formed a provincial party anxious to 
keep all that they had been given, and eager to 
get more. Their policy, as a whole, was to 
extort everything possible from a paralyzed 
Parliament. Another party, resenting what 
had been done outside Parliament, unduly leant 
towards centralism. Thus were sown seeds of 
bitterdiscord which afterwardsborebanefulfruit. 
No doubt, under any circumstances, conflict be- 
tween centralism and provincialism would have 
taken place, but it would have been free from 
those evil influences which arose from the two- 
fold feeling, on the one hand, that the Governor 
had forestalled the Parliament; and, on the 
other hand, that what had already been given 
should not be taken away. Unfortunately, this 
bad state of things was aggravated by special 
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difficulties which, during the session, were 
brought about by the weak and injudicious con- 
duct of the Acting-Governor, and which made 
the first Parliament a fiasco^ and its action a 
complete failure. 

The position of that Parliament was singular. 
The elective chamber, which was of course the 
mainspring of the whole, contained no repre- 
sentative of the Government; and, owing to 
the Parliament being the first, there was nothing 
to show which members possessed, or were 
likely to possess, the confidence of the majority. 
Moreover, the old Executive Council still 
existed ; and it was notorious that none of its 
members would try to conduct the public busi- 
ness through the Legislature. In fact, the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Swainson, who was ap- 
pointed by the Governor a member of the 
Legislative Council, had also been appointed by 
the Acting-Governor to be the Speaker of that 
body ; thus wholly precluding him from taking 
part in the debates and ordinary proceedings of 
the Council. The whole situation seemed to 
have been carefully planned with a view to a 
deadlock, or, at least, to great embarrassment. 

Bearing in mind, however, that the purpose 
of this work is, primarily, to give short sketches 
of the leading public men in New Zealand, and. 
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secondarily, to interweave with those sketches 
some account of the chief events in which those 
men respectively took part, I proceed to give the 
sketches firstof those now coming on the political 
stage. In this way, I hope to enable my readers 
better to understand, and to take more interest 
in, the succession of events, and in the proceed- 
ings of the actors ; and, at the same time, I 
hope thus to describe in a more connected form, 
and in more consecutive order, the chief features 
of the political history of New Zealand. 

Undoubtedly, the principal member o£ the 
first New Zealand House of Representatives, 
when it first met, was Mr. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. His reputation was known through- 
out the British Empire as the author of 
systematic colonization; and as the founder, 
practically, of the colonies of South Australia 
and of New Zealand. He was the first to lay 
down the great principle of selling Crown lands 
in new territories at a substantial price, and of 
devoting its proceeds to the supply of immi- 
gration. His name also was closely associated 
with the mission, in 1838, of Lord Durham to 
Canada, and with the introduction there of 
responsible government. The colonizing work 
of the New Zealand Company was mainly owing 
to his foresight, energy, and great abihties; 
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and that work would probably, but for his 
serious and protracted illness, have lasted longer, 
and been more successful. Wishing to recruit 
his strength by change of scene and climate, 
and to take a part in the new representative in- 
stitutions, he came to Wellington, New Zealand, 
in 1853, and was elected both to the Pro- 
vincial Council of the Province of Welhngton, 
and to the Colonial House of Representatives. 
Naturally he occupied a large space in the 
pubUc interest. Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
had a large and vigorous mind ; and his writings 
are remarkable for original thought, lucid ex- 
pression, and logical power. He did more 
than any other man in placing British coloni- 
zation on the basis of economic principles, 
and in its systematic advancement. Un- 
happily, the moral force of his character did 
not correspond with its intellectual strength. 
His great defect was untrustworthiness. He 
was always trying to manage men ; and in the 
pursuit of his object he was unscrupulous. 
His deceptiveness was ineradicable ; and, like 
the fowler, he was ever spreading his nets. 
Always plausible, and often persuasive, he 
was never simple and straightforward. He 
was calculating, and self-contained, and had no 
particle of generous chivalry in his nature. 
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Skilful in handling puppets in high places, lie 
was the last man to draw together a political 
party, and inspire it with enthusiasm and with 
confidence in himself as its leader. Had it not 
been for these fatal faults he would have taken 
the first place in the representative ranks of local 
statesmen in New Zealand, and he would not 
have, as the result showed, brought on himself, 
discreditable failure. It is, however, probable 
that he was never, after his long illness in 
England, the same man that he was before in 
power of mind ; and certainly in New Zealand 
his health was weak; and age and infirmity 
niust have impaired the vigour of his intel- 
lect. After 1854 he took no political part 
in public afi^airs, and was scarcely ever seen 
outside his house. He died at Wellington in 
1857. 

Another distinguished member of the first 
House of Representatives was Mr. James Edward 
FitzGerald. This distinction was not owing to 
what he had already done, but to the promising 
ability which those about him could not fail to 
recognize, and the proof of which the perusal 
of his speeches and his writings, since his 
arrival in the colony, gave to others. Mr. 
PitzGerald, then a young man, came, in 
1850, with the first emigrants to the new 
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eettlement of Canterbury. In 1853 lie waB 
elected first Superintendent o£ the Province 
of Canterbury. Short as the time bad been 
since hia arrival in New Zealand, Mr. PitzGerald 
iad proved himself to be no ordinary man. He 
wrote very well, and his speeches were those of 
a real orator. He was at the same time a good 
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debater, and he had considerable power of 
humour and pathos. His mind was imbued 
with large principles, and was richly stored 
with information of various kinds. A thorough 
Irish gentleman, he was, like his countrymen, 
quick, impulsive, witty, and winning in manner 
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and conversation. There were no rising states- 
men of the day in New Zealand of whom greater 
expectations were formed. The pity of it is that 
those expectations were not fulfilled. In politics 
Mr. FitzGerald has been a brilliant failiire; 
his parliamentary career has been the flash of 
the meteor, — dazzling for the moment, but leav- 
ing no lasting trace behind. He would not give, 
and he could not command, confidence. In 1865 
he wrecked the Ministry which he joined. As Su- 
perintendent of the Province of Canterbury for 
three years, he did nothing of mark. The truth 
is that, with all his great gifts, he was imprac- 
ticable and unpractical. He was rash, impetuous, 
and inattentive to good advice ; he had too much 
faith in himself, and too little in others, lu 
the House, he was "the Rupert of debate;" 
and his attacks were grand, but they were 
nothing else; and, especially, he never possessed, 
in the smallest measure, that rare attribute of 
a statesman, the art of playing a losing game. 
Either too jubilant, or too depressed, he never 
knew that " golden mean *' of temperament 
which moderates elation in victory, and sustains 
hope in defeat. Afiier the resignation of the 
Weld Ministry, of which he was a member in 
1865, he may be said to have suffered political 
collapse; and shortly afterwards he became 
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Controller of the Public Accounts, a patent 
office, whicli he still holds. 

The study of human character shows that 
often in men, endowed generally with like abili- 
ties, an apparently sUght divergence of faculties 
serves to make those abiUties comparatively 
useless, or effective. The want, or possession. 



of one particular quality determines whether 
the bundle of sticks shall be loose, or bound. 
This thought forcibly strikes me when I tarn 
from Mr. FitzGerald to Dr. Isaac Earl Feather- 
ston, the Superintendent of the Province of 
Wellington, and also a member of the first 
G 2 
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House of Representatives of New Zealand,— a 
man who fills a large space in the politics of 
\ the colony. 

Like Mr. FitzGerald, Dr. Featherston had 
great intellectual abilities, and a strong love of 
personal power; but he had also, what the 
other had not, steadfastness and force of pur- 
pose. It was that distinctive quality which 
gave Dr. Featherston energy of will and con- 
centration of strength, and which enabled him 
for twenty-five years to be a great political 
power in New Zealand. He was one of the 
early settlers in Welhngton, and for several 
years before the establishment of free institu- 
tions he strenuously fought in the public press 
and on the platform for the great cause of con- 
stitutional freedom. He was the leading public 
man in Welhngton ; and when the Province of 
Wellington was created he was chosen as its 
Superintendent, and, by repeated re-election, 
continued to be its Superintendent for eighteen 
years. Dr. Featherston had extreme views on 
some political subjects. He was an ardent 
ProvinciaUst. He believed that every province 
should be a distinct self-governed territory, 
with which the central government of the colony 
should interfere as little as possible ; and that in 
the few cases where its action was required in 
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special terms by the constitution, it should act 
on the advice of the Superintendent. Like 
most men with strong wills, he was naturally 
autocratic, but he had sense enough to see that 
in a democratic country he must have public 
opinion on his side. Accordingly, he was de- 
spotic through, and not in spite of, the people. 
But he was no vulgar demagogue. He was a 
refined and highly-educated gentleman, some- 
what reserved in his general manner, and not 
at all given to hunting for popularity. His 
influence over men was almost magnetic, and 
his party was ever faithful and devoted. One 
quality, essential to leaders of men, he specially 
possessed, and that was unswerving loyalty to 
his political supporters. He never deserted 
them, never betrayed them, but was their firm 
friend through good report and through evil 
report. Faith in him on this account did much 
to attract and secure for him public support. 
Another characteristic feature, which always 
earns general respect, was his thorough unsel- 
fishness, in the lower sense of the term ; there 
was nothing mean or mercenary about him. 
He was fond of power, but his sole aim was to 
use it for what he thought was the public good ; 
and in that cause the object of his life was to 
spend and be spent. Often suffering from ill- 
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healtli, his mental energy was sucb that, in 
the fulfilment of his duties, nothing daunted 
him, and in that course he cheerfully underwent 
toil and suffering with a spirit of thorough self- 
devotion. 

There were, however, failings in Dr. Feather- 
ston, which lessened his usefulness. He was apt 
to be extreme in his views, and, with constitu- 
tional obstinacy, he refused concession or com- 
promise when it could be fairly yielded without 
surrender of principle. In this way he some- 
times unnecessarily placed himself outside the 
pale of practical politics. He was rather too much 
a party man, and disposed to give up to party 
what was meant for mankind. High pohtics 
also were often more to his taste than the more 
common-place task of colonizing the country; 
and, unfortunately, occasions arose when his 
controversial proclivities intensified opposi- 
tion, and precluded the union of contending 
parties, when otherwise it might have taken 
place, on common ground of public good. This 
characteristic belongs more to the earlier 
period of his public career. As I proceed 
in my work, the reader will have opportunities 
of seeing the influence of Dr. Featherston, as 
weU as of other leading men, on political events. 
It is enough now only to add that in the course 
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of time, when party contests were fought on a 
broader stage, and personal feelings of earlier 
days had gradually subsided, a fairer estimate 
was formed of Dr. Featherston; and it was 
generally admitted that, with some filings, he 
was a man of great public worth ; " a man, take 
him all for all," those who knew him in New 
Zealand cannot hope to " see his like again." 
He was appointed in 1872 Agent-General for 
Xew Zealand in England, and the n6ws of 
his death in 1876 was received in the colony 
with universal regret. 



Mr. Henry Sewell was another leading 
member of the first House of Eepresentatives. 
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He was an English solicitor, and lie had been 
actively connected with the formation of the 
Canterbury Settlement, where he resided. He 
was a man of culture and of considerable 
ability; and his conversation sparkled with 
cleverness and wit. He excelled in happy 
classical quotations. With aptitude for official 
administration, he combined good debating 
power. He was remarkably quick in seeing 
the points of a complicated subject, though in 
treating it he used too much the arts of an 
advocate. His speeches, though occasionally 
eloquent and effective, often had the flavour of 
forensic insincerity. But this fault points to 
more serious reasons why Mr. Sewell wasnot 
able to secure public confidence. His nature 
was supple and sinuous ; it was not robust 
enough to stand alone, but clung to natures 
of stronger fibre and of firmer growth. His 
mind had breadth, but it was slippery, and 
unable to grasp closely great principles ; its 
strength was dissipated on small things. He 
never took a step forward without first planning 
within himself how he could, in case of change 
of mind, go back again. There was in him no 
fixity of purpose. The political stage was to 
him what the warren is to the rabbit : he was 
ever dodging in and out of holes. There was 
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an utter want of repose in his temperament. 
He was fussy, restless, too easily impression- 
able, and full of false alarms. Probably this 
natural disquietude taught him to be, what he 
certainly was, fertile in resource and skilful in 
evasion. 

He was fond of office; and he was not 
exclusive in his political associations. Besides 
being a member of a hybrid Ministry, partly 
responsible and partly not, in 1854, he was 
a member of eight Ministries from 1856 to 
1872, both years included. For many years 
he was, as it seemed, the only alternative 
Attorney-General, the other being Mr. Frederick 
Whitaker. In opposition Mr. Sewell was 
altogether out of his element. He was irritable 
and aggressive. He threw out clouds of 
skirmishers in the shape of embarrassing ques- 
tions and of aggressive motions. He excelled 
in guerilla warfare, but he had not weight and 
force enough for direct attack. 

Mr. Sewell was at different times a member of 
the Legislative Council and a member of the 
House of Representatives; and although he never 
took the lead in politics, he did, both in and out of 
oflGice, much useful work. His great intelligence 
and his unwearied industry were always avail- 
able in the public service ; and he had many 
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warm friends. He left New Zealand shortly 
after his retirement from the StafEord Ministry 
in 1872 ; and he has since died in England. 

The Legislative Council was composed of men 
appointed by the Crown for life ; but they were 
at liberty at any time to resign ; and in some 
instances members resigned and afterwards 
became members of the House of Representa- 
tives. At the time in question Mr. W. Swain- 
son, the Attorney-General, whom I have 
already noticed, was a member of the Legis- 
lative Council ; but he, to quote again the ex- 
pressive phrase of Mr. FitzGerald, " had run to 
earth in the Speaker's chair." There were two 
other members, even then well known as public 
men, to whom I wish now specially to refer. 
These men are, Mr. (now Sir) Frederick 
Whitaker, and Mr. (now Sir) Francis Dillon 
Bell, each of whom afterwards received, in con- 
sideration of his public services, the knighthood 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

Sir Frederick Whitaker is probably the most 
remarkable public man in New Zealand, not 
because he has been most in the foreground, 
but rather because in the background he has 
exercised great influence on the political affairs 
of the colony. He has been the rudder more 
than the figure-head of the State vessel. For 
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forty years, from the time when he was a 
nominee member of the Legislative Council 
during the administration of Governor Fitzroy 
to the date of his retirement from the Premier- 
ship in 1883, he has been an appreciable factor 
in the history of New Zealand. He has often 
held office, colonial and provincial, but he has 
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never been prominent, in the popular sense, even 
when he was Premier, though in reality always a 
power in office and out of office, both before the 
throne and behind the throne. In order properly 
to understand what a man does, it ia necessary to 
understand the man. I propose now, in the 
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case of Sir Frederick Whitaker, as in that of 
others, to sketch first his character in its broad 
outline, leaving what he did to subsequent 
notice at its proper time. He is a member of 
the legal profession, which in New Zealand 
combines the functions of barrister and solicitor ; 
and he has, from the earliest days of the settle- 
ment of Auckland, ably and successfully prac- 
tised in that profession. His ability to devote 
much time to politics was owing to his enormous 
capacity for intellectual work. Although not 
a man of high culture, nor a genius, he has 
a rare combination of compensating qualities. 
He is shrewd, cautious, far-sighted, persuasive, 
patient, watchful, persevering, and most in- 
dustrious. He is not an eloquent or moving 
speaker, and his persuasiveness is felt more at 
interviews than in public debate. Few lawyers 
make effective speeches on the platform or in 
popular branches of the legislature. The 
reason is, I think, because they speak too 
much in the forensic style of addressing juries ; 
and that style widely differs from those which 
the masses and their representatives respectively 
appreciate. Sir Frederick Whitaker was seldom 
effective in addressing a multitude, or the House 
of Representatives of which he was occasionally 
a member. He succeeded better in the Legis- 
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lative Council, where debate more resembles 
mild conversation in a quiet room. His cHief 
fault in speaking is the reiteration of the same 
idea in different words, a practice which he 
probably learned at the bar. He can be clear 
and forcible, when he chooses to be so ; and, 
when he has a bad case, few can surpass him in 
mystification and in the art of saying nothing in 
many words. He overdoes what he draws, 
and in his invective he is apt to be somewhat 
coarge when he only means to be satirical. 
As a public man, however, he is not by any 
means ill-natured or vindictive. In his official 
correspondence he is rather verbose and in- 
elegant. He excels in drafting bills; all the 
clauses are admirably arranged, and their 
language is simple, comprehensive, and precise. 
He has good administrative kuowledge, but he 
has shown it more in advice than in actual 
administration. 

The singular characteristic of Sir Frederick 
Whitaker throughout his long public career in 
New Zealand is that he has always done more as 
an adviser of others than as a performer in his 
own person. He has been a man of many coun- 
sels. He has made elaborate plots, but generally 
some one else has been the chief actor in them. 
As Prime Minister he comparatively failed; 
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and the same may be said of him as Superinten- 
dent of the Province of Auckland, although 
while he was only an ordinary Minister, or only 
Provincial Solicitor, or even in Opposition, he 
was influential and effective. I can only attri- 
bute this curious fact to the quality of secretive- 
ness which he possesses in no ordinary degree. 
A person may be a capital stage manager, but 
yet be unable to take the principal part. Sir 
Frederick Whitaker can work well unseen, but 
he has no taste for public performance. He 
sits in seclusion, and invisibly weaves the warp 
and the woof for public use. This leading 
feature in his character is much to be re- 
gretted. It is dangerous to divide responsi- 
bility and action ; good influence is lessened, 
and intrigue, insincerity, and imprudence are 
engendered by that division. The public soon 
ceases to place trust in policy and conduct 
liable to be controlled by those sinister condi- 
tions. This want of trust has been felt in rela- 
tion to Sir Frederick Whitaker. He has been 
too much the shadow of a statesman. 

Sir Francis Dillon Bell, the other member to 
whom I wish to refer, may be said to be co- 
equal with Sir Frederick Whitaker in pohtical 
knowledge of New Zealand, though that know- 
ledge was acquired under different conditions. 
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Sir Francis Bell, in early youth, sat at the feet 
of the founders of the New Zealand Company's 
settlements, before the actual colonization of 
those settlements had begun. It was there 
that he imbibed the official experience, which, 
in the course of years, has become his second 
nature, and has distinguished him as one of 
the best public officers which New Zealand has 
ever known. He went to that colony soon 
after the formation of the settlements of Wel- 
lington and New Plymouth ; and was agent of 
the New Zealand Company till 1850, He then 
entered the public service as a Commissioner 
of Crown Lands ; and was holding that office 
when he was a member of the Legislative 
Council in 1854. Throughout his whole offi- 
cial career, in the various public offices which 
he has held, including his present office of 
Agent-General in London for New Zealand, he 
has rendered eminent services to the colony. 
As Commissioner of Land Claims, from 1856 
to 1862, he unravelled with unwearied industry 
and with great skill an intricate and confused en- 
tanglement of land questions seriously affecting 
the interests of both races. And as a Special 
Commissioner on the West Coast of the North 
Island, from 18 79 to 1881, he, conjointly with Sir 
WilHam Fox, enabled the Government to adjust 
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most difficult land questions which had been for 
twelve years the source of continuous discord 
between the Europeans and the natives in that 
district ; which had paralyzed settlement, and 
threatened immediate war. His political career, 
though by no means unimportant, has not been 
so distinguished; but I may hereafter have 
occasion to refer to portions of that career. 
What I want now shortly to do is to sketcli 
the leading features of his character; and I 
have alluded to his two-fold career as an 
official and a politician, because I hope that the 
sketch may serve, in some measure, to illustrate 
the two -fold aspect of that character. 

Sir Francis Bell has a mind remarkable for 
its perceptive faculties and for its analytical 
power. Although not what is called a deep 
reasoner, he is seldom illogical ; he is diligent 
in collating facts and arguments ; and he is 
skilful in marshalling them in support of his 
conclusions. His industry is indefatigable; 
his fondness for work grows by what it feeds 
on ; and, in fact, he often makes work for his 
own enjoyment. Patient, painstaking, and 
exact in his investigation, he delights in making 
clear what is dark, and in making simple what 
is complicated. His official reports are able 
and exhaustive ; their main faults are too much 
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stress on details, and too little condensation. 
In fact, the great failing of Sir Francis Bell is 
abnormal facility in writing and in speech. 
That facility intensifies his natural impulsive- 
ness and indecision ; his words run away with 
him. In official matters the failing is mini- 
mized by the direct pressure of a distinct duty, 
and is inconsiderable; but in the political 
sphere, which is larger and less definite, the 
faihng becomes a serious drawback to his 
usefulness. He is apt to waver in his poHtical 
views, and is not adhesive in his political- 
attachments. He cannot bear to lose any part 
of his freedom to go where he wills, and to do 
what he likes, and is loath to subject it to the 
exigencies of party, and to the interference of 
other men. Moreover, his political mind is 
somewhat nebulous and indistinct. Sir 
Francis Bell was for twenty-four years in one 
House or in the other of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment ; and was for five years Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. He was also for 
some time in the Provincial Councils of 
Welhngton and Otago respectively. He has 
also been thrice a member of New Zealand 
Ministries. In Parliament, his speeches were 
generally good, and occasionally eloquent, 
though, like his writings, they would have 

H 
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been more effective if they had been more 
condensed, • 

The proceedings of the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment of 1854 are a painful illustration of time 
wasted, force frittered away, and a great 
opportunity lost. Acting-Governor Wynyard, 
or rather Mr. Attorney- Greneral Swainson who 
pulled the strings behind the scenes, was 
mainly to blame for what took place. The 
delay in summoning the Legislature had aggra- 
vated the diflBculties of the situation ; but that 
delay had given an opportunity for obtaining 
from the Secretary of State in England in- 
structions as to the course to be followed in the 
event, which certainly should have been fore- 
seen, of the House of Representatives requesting 
Responsible Government. Advantage had not 
been taken of that opportunity; and at a 
critical juncture everything was allowed to 
drift. The only measure which the New Zea- 
land Government had prepared in the course of 
two years for the consideration of Parliament 
was a Dower Bill consisting of five lines. The 
importance of due preparation must be mea- 
sured by the then existing circumstances of the 
colony. The provinces severally were distinct 
settlements, scarcely known to each other, and 
without any social and mercantile community 
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of interest. Intercourse between them at that 
time was difficult and most infrequent. As an 
instance of that infrequency I may say that a 
month elapsed before the first proceedings of 
the Parliament at Auckland were known at 
Christ Church in the province of Canterbury, 
and probably a few days longer at Dunedin in 
Otago. The trouble and the cost of bringing 
together at one place the representatives of all 
parts of the colony were enormous ; and the 
sacrifices which those representatives were 
called on to make in leaving their homes and 
occupations for several months were very 
great. Moreover the whole time was out of 
joint. General government had been reduced 
almost to an absurdity. The colonial coach- 
man had thrown away his reins ; and the six 
provincial horses were going, each its own way ; 
there ,was no room for the native race inside or 
outside the coach. Politically, all was confu- 
sion ; and care seemed to be taken to cause the 
first Parliament to be the means of making 
that confusion worse confounded. At first 
there were gleams of hope. The House of 
Representatives politely asked for responsible 
government ; and the Acting- Governor affably 
offered to add three members of the House to 
his Executive Council. The House gratefully 
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accepted the ofEer; and it was arranged that 
the old members of the Executive Council 
should resign, when called on to do so by the 
Acting-Governor, and on the condition that a 
suitable pension should be granted to them upon 
their retirement. Mr. FitzGerald, Mr. Sewell, 
and Mr. Frederick A. Weld, now Sir Frederick 
Weld, became the new members of this hybrid 
council. I have already noticed Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald and Mr. Sewell ; and as Sir Frederick 
Weld in 18(54 took a more prominent part in 
poHtics, I defer my notice of him till I 
come to that year. It is most improbable 
that these gentlemen thought that such an 
anomalous arrangement could succeed, even 
during the session. In fact their explanation 
subsequently was that they were led by verbal 
understandings to believe that the Acting- 
Governor would call on the old members of 
the Executive Council to resign as soon as the 
new members advised him to do so, on condi- 
tion, of course, that a Pension Bill would be 
passed. Like many other verbal understand- 
ings, this alleged one brought with it disap- 
pointment. After a painful experience, for a 
few weeks, of carrying on their backs the 
politically dead body of old officialdom, Messrs. 
FitzGerald, Sewell, and Weld resigned. The 
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intrigues of Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and 
the secret advice of the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Swainson, had probably much to do with this 
collapse of the new ministers who were still 
enjoying the confidence of a large majority of 
the House of Representatives. Much also was 
due to the weakness of the Acting- Governor; 
but it is only fair to say that Mr. FitzGerald, the 
so-called Premier, contributed to the cause of 
his own failure, by his flightiness and want of 
tact and good judgment. There was, more- 
over, the latent adverse element in the House 
of strong Provincial feeling, which was awaken- 
ing into life at the first symptoms of the growth 
of a substantial colonial government. Provin- 
cialists cared nothing for the old Executive, but 
they were determined to resist to the utmost 
any real ministry which did not altogether play 
into their hands. The collapse of Parliament 
and of a Colonial Ministry was the opportunity 
of Provincial Councils and of Superintendents. 
Mr. FitzGerald, though a Superintendent, was 
not an extreme Provincialist ; neither were his 
colleagues ; but there was an . extreme Provin- 
cial party represented by Dr. Featherston. Dr. 
Featherston had been prevented by illness from 
taking any part in the proceedings of the 
House ; but he was watching what was going 
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on; and at his signal armed men would 
spring up like the clansmen of Roderick Dhu. 
It was probably this known antagonism, 
awaiting its opportunity, that alarmed the 
new ministers, and convinced them that they 
would need all the status and strength 
of really responsible position to cany their 
measures through the legislature. Be that 
as it may, the catastrophe soon came. Colonel 
Wynyard prorogued the Parliament for a 
fortnight; and the prorogation took place 
amid sensational scenes of discreditable excite- 
ment. The Legislative Council, I may observe, 
had taken no active part in the crisis except 
by passing a resolution approving of respon- 
sible government, and adding that the Acting- 
Governor had done in the matter as much as 
he could do. I may also state that Mr. Thomas 
Bartley, a barrister residing at Auckland, had 
been appointed a member of the Legislative 
Council, and had been added to the Executive 
Council for the purpose of representing the 
Ministry in the Legislative Council. 

After the interval of a fortnight, the Parlia- 
mentary curtain was again uplifted for another 
tragic farce. A promiscuous ministry was got 
together by Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
who took care, however, to omit himself, and 
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was added to the original Executive Council. 
The Vice-Regal speech opening the second 
session, and unanimously approved, it was said, 
bj that Council, was the climax of absurdity. 
Among other schemes, it was proposed to make 
the Legislative Council elective, to appoint a 
Lieutenant-Governor for the Province of Auck- 
land, to enable superintendents to dissolve 
provincial councils, and to form a kind of 
federal convention apart from the General 
Legislature. Colonel Wynyard and his old 
Executive went in for revolution. They had 
scrupled to introduce complete responsible 
government pending the receipt of instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of State; but 
they did not scruple without his knowledge 
to propose to the legislature a policy which 
not only in some respects was ultra vires^ 
but which, if passed, would destroy the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution, the ink 
of which was scarcely dry. This piece of ex- 
travagant . folly was received by the House of 
Representatives with deserved contempt. A 
vote of want of confidence was forthwith 
passed by a majority of two to one ; and the 
House determined to grant supplies to the old 
executive till responsible government could be 
completely established, and to pass certain 
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urgent measures. Twelve Bills were scrambled 
through in a fortnight; the most important 
was one which practically gave to Superinten- 
dents and Provincial Councils the entire ad- 
ministration of the waste lands of the Crown 
in their respective provinces. The session of 
1855 was merely nominal; it was only held 
with a view to passing an Appropriation Act ; 
and it was oflicially announced that it would be 
followed by an immediate dissolution. Only 
five or six members from the southern settle- 
ments attended at the session. Two impor- 
tant incidents occurred before its close. The 
Secretary of State intimated that the Home 
Ministers had no objection to the establishment 
of responsible government in New Zealand, 
provided that the old executive councillors 
got suitable pensions ; and the new Governor, 
Colonel Thomas Gore Browne, now Sir Thomas 
Gore Browne, arrived in the colony, and in 
proroguing the Legislature announced his in- 
tention to carry on the Government by respon- 
sible advisers. A proclamation was shortly 
afterwards issued dissolving the Legislature ; 
and a general election ensued. 

In the meantime the paralysis of the Colonial 
Government and of the Colonial Parliament 
had caused much mischief. On the one hand. 
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the irregular way in which provincial institu- 
tions had been forced into precocity, though at 
first it gave them the show of great success, 
sapped their natural strength, and ultimately 
shortened their existence. A conflict between 
colonial and provincial institutions began, and 
never ceased till, eighteen years afterwards, the 
provincial institutions succumbed; but then 
nothing satisfied the conqueror short of their 
absolute extinction, and thus a great political 
disaster was consummated. The prudent and 
wise course would have been to have adapted 
the institutions to changed circumstances, but 
prudence and wisdom are rarely listened to in 
the flush of long-contested victory. It is im- 
possible to measure the enormous damage which 
public interests have suffered from the conti- 
nuance of the conflict and from its result. Had 
provincial institutions been brought into force 
constitutionally and under legitimate direction, 
there would have been co-operation where there 
was discord, and there would now be better 
local self-government throughout New Zealand. 
The two political forces, colonial and provin- 
cial, should have been adjusted to each other 
on some general plan, and have been made to 
work together towards one common end — the 
advancement of the whole country, and not 
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have been allowed to act in mutual antagonism, 
— in fact, to be pitted against each other in a 
duel of death. The problem must, under any 
circumstances, have been extremely difficult; 
but the first steps taken in the attempt to solve 
it made it practically almost insoluble. The 
sword at last may be said to have cut the knot. 
On the other hand, the Native question be- 
gan anew to grow into a formidable difficulty. 
The increasing alienation of native land under 
the system of land-purchases by the Crown, 
the virtual exclusion of the natives from repre- 
sentative institutions, and the growing want of 
local government in native districts intermin- 
gled with, or bordering on, European settle- 
ments, led, on the part of many tribes, to the 
Native Land League and to the Native King 
Movement. The natives felt that they were 
gradually, becoming landless and outlawed. I 
do not mean to say for one moment that they 
were treated with intentional injustice, or were 
an oppressed race. All the land they sold was 
fairly paid for, and none was bought without 
the consent of the owners. Much also had 
been done to provide them with courts of 
justice adapted to their special wants. The 
chief fault lay in the constitutional system 
which failed to provide them with suitable 
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means of local and general government. The 
proper supply of that primary want would, I 
do not doubt, have soon led to the adequate 
protection of their interests as landowners by 
means which would have been more effective 
than those of a land league, and not antago- 
nistic to the progress of colonization and to 
the welfare of both races. As it was, the land 
league and the native king were, throughout a 
large portion of native territory in the North 
Island, the symbol of national self-preserva- 
tion. The land league was first formed in 1854 
among some of the Taranaki tribes, for the 
purpose of preventing any further sale of native 
land; and in 1856 this league and the sphere 
of its influence were largely extended. The 
''King Movement" began in 1856 contempo- 
raneously with the extension of the league, and 
was on the face of it intended to consolidate 
the league as well as to impersonate self- 
governmei\t. 

Although it would probably have been im- 
possible to avert altogether, by timely measures 
in respect of native government, the outbreak 
of native difficulties, I venture to believe that 
prudent policy in the direction of that govern- 
ment would have in a large degree restricted 
the extent and mitigated the pressure of those 
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difficulties. The critical time was during the 
introduction and first establishment of the Con- 
stitution of 1853 ; during the transition of power 
from the hands of the governor to the hands of 
the colonists ; and three years were then allowed 
to pass away without any real endeavour to 
make proper provision for native government. 
As soon as representative institutions were sup- 
plemented by responsible administration, efforts 
were made to remedy this serious neglect, but, 
in the meantime, the loss of much precious time 
had aggravated the evil, and had greatly in- 
creased the difficulty of its cure. Moreover, 
other circumstances, to which I shall take future 
occasion to allude, intervened to make these 
efforts abortive, and to plunge the country into 
a protracted civil war. Again, but in this case 
with terrible reality, the sword was called on to 
cut the knot. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Governot Sir Thomas Gore Browne — Sir Edward Stafford- 
Mr. Christopher William Richmond — Sir William Fox 
—Sit William Fitzherbert- Mr. Alfred Dometts Sir 
Jnhn Hall — Titular Honours to Colonists. 



GovEBNOB GoEE Beownb landed at Auckland 
ou the 6tli of September, 1855. He was a 
soldier of distinction, having commanded the 
4Ist Regiment during the Afghan campaign of 
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1842. He was appointed to New Zealand from 
the government of St. Helena. The change did 
not hold out an agreeable prospect to any one 
who disliked troublesome work, but Sir Thomas 
Gore Browne was not a man of that kind. He 
was always ready to do his duty conscientiously 
and with quiet determination. Naturally simple 
and retiring, he was quick, intelligent, and had 
great moral courage. He was a high-toned 
English gentleman, endowed with ** that chas- 
tity of honour which feels a stain like a wound." 
His weak points were that his mind* lacked 
robustness, and that he had a too nervous tem- 
perament, one almost femininely sensitive. He 
felt more than he reasoned. He could never be 
coerced to do what he thought wrong, but he 
was apt to be misled by adroit persuasion. And 
his chivalrous loyalty to those with whom he 
had once made common cause was unquestion- 
able. Always willing to sacrifice himself, and 
to bear more than his own share of the burden, 
he would sooner cut off his right hand than play 
fast and loose with his allies. His soul abhorred 
meanness and all duplicity. The misfortune of 
Sir Thomas Gore Browne was that his adminis- 
tration in New Zealand was not wholly based 
on the responsible system. When he first esta- 
blished responsible government, he felt himself 
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bound to except what he considered as included 
in imperial questions, namely, the purchase of 
native land, and other matters directly affecting 
the native race. This exception, I think, was a 
mistake, but, under the circumstances, it was 
very pardonable ; and I am bound to say that my 
present view of it has been formed by the light 
of what afterwards took place, and not by what 
existed at the time. The natives were not 
then represented in the legislature ; and, look- 
ing at the relations subsisting Jbetween the 
natives and the Crown under the Treaty of 
Waitangi, and in other ways, it seemed at 
that time more reasonable that the Governor, 
as the representative of the Crown, should 
directly deal with matters specially affecting 
the natives, than that dealing should devolve 
on men virtually chosen, from time to time, 
by the majority of the House of Representa- 
tives. The original mistake lay in not properly 
providing for native representation ; but, even 
independently of that, I believe that it was a 
mistake to try to separate responsibility and 
power; for, whatever nominal arrangements 
might be made, the Governor could have no 
real power unless he had also, what he had 
not, the command of the purse-strings; and the 
Ministers, as the representatives of the colo- 
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nists, would practically be held responsible for 
any serious mischance resulting to the colony 
from the independent action of the Governor, 
for native questions also, more or less, intimately 
affected the colonists ; and, on any serious point 
of difference with the Governor, the Ministers 
would not only be bound to remonstrate, but, if 
he persisted in his course, also to resign. The 
confusion of two incongruous systems is fatal 
to good government. For these reasons, it 
would have been better at that time to entrust 
the administration of all native affairs, hke all 
other affairs, to responsible Ministers. The 
Secretary of State, however, to whom the ques- 
tion was referred, agreed with the Governor, 
and the exception was confirmed. The Governor 
did his best to make this two-headed system a 
success, but he could not do impossibilities. He 
would have been a good Governor of a Crown 
colony; and he would have been a good Governor 
of a colony with responsible government ; but 
he could not be both at the same time. By the 
way, I may observe that it is a mistake to think, 
as many still think, that the Governor of a con- 
stitutional colony has little to do, and that an 
ordinary man can well enough discharge that 
duty. Setting aside the question of social 
functions, it is no easy task to hold the balance 
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fairly between two or more contending parties, 
and to give responsible government fair play. 
Great knowledge of constitutional principles 
and of human nature, great tact, good judgment, 
and strong self -control are essential to the office. 
Moreover, there are innumerable opportunities 
of which a wise and experienced Grovernor can, 
even in politics, avail himself, while at the 
same time he remains strictly impartial, with 
great advantage to the whole country. Grovemor 
Sir Thomas Grore Browne failed, as I said be- 
fore, in administering an impossible combination 
of two systems. The failure soon came. He 
allied himself, in a inost important portion of 
his native policy, with his responsible Ministers ; 
and, independently of the merits of the question 
itself, he necessarily became a party man, and 
his usefulness as a constitutional Governor was 
destroyed. The merits of the question will 
come, in their proper place, under consideration. 
For the present purpose I need only refer to 
the twofold system of government as the root 
of the evil. Whatever opinion is come to on 
the whole subject, I cannot conclude this short 
general sketch of Sir Thomas Gore Browne in 
connection with his government of New Zea- 
land without bearing witness to his singleness 
of heart, his self-devotion to what he held to be 
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liis duty, and to the many sterling and attractive 
qualities of his character. 

The General Election p£ 1855 brought into 
the House of Representatives some new mem- 
bers who afterwards took distinguished parts in 
the politics of New Zealand. Among them was 
Mr. Edward William Stafford, now Sir Edward 



William Stafford, K.C.M.G. He was afc the time 
Superintendent of the Province of Nelson, and 
was looked upon as a rising man ; but no one 
then would have ventured to predict that he 
would be twice Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
within the next thirteen years, for periods. of 
five and four years respectively. Superficially 
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viewed, Sir Edward Stafford would not be 
thought to be a man likely to have great public 
influence. His faults are outward, and it needs 
a closer search to find out his latent fund, which 
he has in large measure, of poUtical ability. Se 
talks too much, puts himself too much in the 
foreground, and is wanting in suavity of man- 
ner. But behind these rather repellent features 
there is in him a large reserve of public worth. 
It is not that he has unusual talents, but that 
those he has are suitably proportioned to each 
other, and are so well combined as to ensure 
their greatest usefulness. And after all, pro- 
portion is the secret of success, because, in 
other words, proportion is the due adjustment 
of cause to effect. Sir Edward Stafford may 
be said to be a man of great mediocrities. 
Cautious without timidity, bold without rash- 
ness, self-confident without jealousy of others, 
and not unwilling to take good advice, fond of 
personal power, but careful to use it legiti- 
mately, he has good judgment, a tenacious 
memory, a statesmanlike mind, and a fair 
knowledge of men. He showed discrimination 
of character in choosing colleagues, and in 
making public appointments, and he understood 
and rarely swerved from constitutional princi- 
ples. He was a capable administrator, and, in 
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Parliament, he was the best leader of his party, 
when he was in power, that has been known in 
New Zealand. He was too voluble to be 
eloquent ; but his speeches, on great occasions, 
were .often effective for their clearness, their 
argumentative power, and their breadth of 
scope ; although in general debate he was not 
careful enough to avoid irrelevant matter, 
sophism, verbiage, and misconstruction of his 
opponents. His political knowledge was not 
deep, but it was remarkable for its capabihty 
for practical use. He was clever in making a 
little information go . a long way ; he could 
skim, better than most men, over thin ice ; and 
when, as it did sometimes, the ice broke under 
him, few could recover themselves with better 
assurance, and make the fall appear as a part 
of the performance. His politics, like himself, 
were characterized by moderation. He would 
have done excellent service, had there been a 
clear field before him, in adjusting the mutual 
relations of colonial and provincial institutions. 
Fully appreciating the respective advantages of 
general and local self-government, he would 
have been the last man to turn their forces 
against each other. His object would have 
been to secure the unity of the colony, while he 
gave ample local power to its outlying parts. 
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Unfortunately, when lie came into power, the 
field was already occupied by contending 
parties, and he was forced to range himself on 
the side of the colonial party, whose cause on 
the whole he thought was best. The question 
at issue was whether the colony should be 
divided into six (so to say) small republics, or 
the six provinces should form one colony. But 
that question had been forced into issue by the 
anomalous course in introducing the Constitu- 
tion, and by the injudicious action of some of 
the provinces themselves. Sir Edward Stafford 
foresaw what would, sooner or later, take place ; 
and, in his time, tried to effect a compromise, 
but no compromise would be accepted; and 
when, in 1865, the colonial party, not then led 
by him, determined on provincial abolition, he 
joined, as one in the ranks, in that summary 
proceeding. Had he been then Premier, it is 
probable that his better judgment, acting on 
his official responsibility, might have made him 
pause at the eleventh hour, and induced him 
to propose modification instead of destruction. 
But it is doubtful whether even his influence, 
in that hour of excitement and exasperation, 
could have changed the result. 

Sir Edward Stafford, on the whole, held 
sensible views on the Native question; bufc^ 
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uDfortunately, during his temporary absence 
from New Zealand in 1859, events took place 
which committed him to a particular course. 
I am not aware that he differed from his col- 
leagues as to that course, though there was an 
impression in some quarters that he did so. 
But, at all events, he did not consider any such 
difference, if it did exist, sufficient to justify 
him in resigning and in breaking up his 
Ministry at a critical time. Although he was 
in that instance, as he always was, thoroughly 
loyal to his colleagues, I think it probable, 
judging only from a general view of his public 
character, that the course to which I refer, 
namely, that which led to the Waitara war, 
would have been materially modified, if he had 
been able to be present when the adoption of 
that course was considered by the Governor 
and by his Ministers. 

As a financier. Sir Edward Stafford, without 
any pretension to the status of an expert, was 
sound and practical. His mind was so con- 
stituted that it could grasp leading principles, 
and his common sense, of which, notwithstand- 
ing some foibles, he had a considerable share, 
enabled him to give good effect to those pria- 
ciples. And, in this way, the satisfactory 
solution of many complicated problems of 
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political economy will often be found. It is, 
however, a rare faculty to be able to throw off 
technicalities and extraneous matter, and, 
seizing hold of the pith of a question, to deal 
with it simply on the sure ground of truth. 
That is the diflSculty, for we are always apt to 
stray from the right path and seek great things 
which are misleading, overlooking small things 
which point out the right way. 

Sir Edward Stafford had also a wonderful 
power of doing pubUc work. He was not 
one of those who take a pride in perpetually 
poring over oflBcial work, and who are always 
saying how much they have to do. He was 
naturally rather indolent, but not so much 
that he could not be, when the occasion 
required it, industrious in the true sense of the 
term, namely, doing work that was needed and 
bore fruit. He had a good eye for the general 
features of the country, and he could broadly 
sketch out the line which should be taken, 
leaving it to others to fill up and connect the 
particular details. 

Another thing remarkable in Sir Edward 
Stafford was that, with all his success as a 
premier in a party sense, he failed altogether 
as a good leader of his party in opposition. In 
the latter position he was apathetic and inactive. 
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His followers really led him, and made him go 
first in spite of himself. When he lost official 
power, he was like Samson shorn of his locks. 
I attribute this singular fact to a lack of 
energy and combativeness in his mind. Once 
in possession, he would fight well to hdld the 
citadel, but, when he lost it, he took no pains 
to lay siege to it again. Out of office he knew 
not how to labour and to wait. Possibly, after 
a long experience of office, he became somewhat 
tired of politics, and it may be that he never 
very much cared about them, though the dis- 
like of defeat was strong enough to keep hiin to 
his post. If so, it is a pity that this should be 
the case, for there is no doubt that Sir Edward 
Stafford has in him great capabilities for politi- 
cal usefulness. 

Another eminent man, elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1855, and a member of 
Sir Edward Stafford's first Ministry, was Mr. 
Christopher William Richmond, now one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of New Zealand. 
He was a member of the English Bar, skilled in 
pleadings ; and had then lately become a settler 
in the Province of Taranaki,.or New Plymouth, 
as it was then called. Mr. Richmond was a man 
of large intellect, original thought, and high 
culture. His mind was quick, subtle, and pene- 
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trating. He had an almost instinctive power 
of grasping a subject, however complicated, and 
of extracting its essence. He read much, and 
digested what he read. His faculty of reason- 
ing was of a high order, though occasionally 
more disposed to draw fine distinctions and 
philosophical theories than to rest upon great 



principles and practical conclusions. He was 
apt to forget that the world is not a system of 
pure mathematics, but one in which for prac- 
tical purpose constant allowance must be made 
for variation and parallaz. He was a man more 
fitted for the study than for the work of poli- 
tical life. Earnestness pervaded, I may say 
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saturated, his whole nature; and every word 
and act came straight from the heart. His 
speeches and his writings were admirable for 
their force of expression ; he was fastidious in 
the choice of appropriate language ; and he was 
a master of phrases, sparkling as crystals. In 
controversy Mr. Richmond was a formidable 
antagonist. He had great logical power, he 
deeply studied his subject, and, from strength 
of earnestness and feeling, made controversy, 
not a mere passage of arms, but a struggle as 
it were for life. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that this warmth of temper placed him 
at disadvantage in an encounter with a cool and 
clever opponent. And Mr. Richmond's sensi- 
tive nature was too easily irritated into impru- 
dence by cutting and sarcastic invective. Mr. 
Richmond was most laborious in the perform- 
ance of his duties ; and, though he was far from 
strong, he was incessantly at work. A powerful 
mind enshrined in a frail body, though in some 
respects a painful, is always an ennobling sight ; 
the lustre which shines within and without the 
feeble covering shows more vividly the immortal 
part of man, and the possible heroism of life on 
earth. And it is more than probable that this 
comparatively excessive action of mind, far from 
wearing out the body, tends to its preservation ; 
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certainly, it is not uncommon to see instances 
in which the mind seems, by its own inherent 
force, to conquer physical ills, and to supply 
out of its superabundant energy strength for 
its weaker material frame. The case of Mr. 
Richmond was one of this kind. For many 
years he has suffered from asthma ; and it is 
wonderful that in his attenuated frame, worn 
by frequent pain and sleepless nights, the mind 
should have been able to bear the strain of the 
highest intellectual duties, political and judicial, 
especially the latter, which all agree he fulfils 
mth remarkable ability. 

Although it must, I think, be admitted that 
on the whole Mr. Richmond was an able poli- 
tician, I hold a strong opinion that, as Native 
Minister, he became the head and front of a 
policy which unnecessarily brought on the 
Waitara war, and which entailed on the colony 
for many years enormous mischief. I shall take 
another occasion to criticize that policy, but, in 
the meantime, I wish to refer shortly to some 
qualities in his character, which, as I believe, 
wrecked him politically, so far at least as that 
policy was concerned, and forced him downward 
into deeper and deeper depths of wrong. Mr. 
Richmond, as I have said, had strong feelings, 
and had not much knowledge of the world. 
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His short experience, in 1856, of New Zealand 
had been within the small Province of Taranaki, 
where a handful of settlers, grouped at New- 
Plymouth, and unable, through no fault of their 
own, to settle on land, felt, naturally enough, an 
intense conviction that they were sacrificed by 
the Government of the colony to persistent 
neglect, and to cowardly concessions to the 
Taranaki natives. They also strongly believed 
that what they thought a vigorous policy would 
be a quick and sure remedy for the ills which 
they suffered, and would in the end be beneficial 
to the natives. The main feature of this policy 
was that the Crown should purchase land from 
its native owners without reference to the 
dissent of those whose claims the Governor 
should not think fit to recognize. In other 
words, the buyer must be sole judge of the 
vaHdity of his purchase; and, if necessary, 
enforce his decision by arms. Mr. Richmond 
threw himself heart and soul into this local 
policy ; and the strength of his feelings 
was intensified by his surroundings. Tara- 
naki was his home, and the home of many rela- 
tives, connections, and friends; it is only natural 
that, unintentionally, he should have been 
biassed by such associations. These unfortu- 
nate conditions under which he came into public 
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life gave his mind a mistaken idea of the Native 
Land Question; and all his great faculties 
were forthwith combined, with the purest inten- 
tions, in the promotion of what he believed to 
be not only the great cause of Taranaki, but of 
the whole of New Zealand. Once embarked in 
a cause, Mr. Richmond soon became an enthu- 
siast ; he was equally prepared to suffer, or to 
inflict martyrdom. He was not influenced by 
mean or selfish motives ; but, in the assertion 
of what he considered a grand principle, he was 
ready to throw aside all practical considerations. 
Mr. Richmond was like the Russian Emperor, 
who, when asked to state what route the pro- 
posed railway line from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow should take, dipped his pen in ink and 
drew a straight line across the map from one 
town to the other. Somewhat similarly, there 
are doctors who cure the disease and kill the 
patient. 

Mr. William Fox, now Sir William Fox, 
K.O.M.G., was also elected, in 1865, to the 
House of Representatives, and became for 
many years the great political rival of Sir 
Edward Stafford. There was a remarkable 
difference between their two characters in 
Parliament. Sir Edward Stafford distinguished 
himself as the leader of the Government, 
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while Sir "William Yox. was eminent as the 
leader of the Opposition. It is not .difficult, 
by a study of both characters, to account 
for this difference. Sir Edward Stafford 
waa not actively pugnacious, but had con- 
siderable powers of passive resistance. He 
was better in defence than in assault. " Beatus 



possidens" was his motto. Sir William Fox 
had the converse quaHties. Aggressiveness was 
the law of his nature. He was the Hotspur of 
Opposition. Impetuous, vehement, unrivalled 
in sarcasm and in force of invective, and always 
eager for the fray, he had at his command elo- 
quence^umour, political knowledfje, debating 
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power, and all the artillery of attack. He was 
the very man to be placed in the forefront of 
a party fight, when, as in the case of the Oppo- 
sition, there is comparatively small responsi- 
bility, and great room for brilliant execution. 
But these qualities in a great measure incapa- 
citated him for success as Prime Minister, in 
whom discretion, self-restraint, reticence, tact, 
and other great negative qualities are essential. 
The possession of office vn^ought a wonderful 
change in Sir William Fox. He felt himself 
out of his native element; and his whole exist- 
ence became unnatural. He followed where he 
should have led, was unable to control his col- 
leagues, and lost touch of his party. It was 
only in occasional flashes of fight that the Fox 
of other days was seen at all; and he never 
was himself again till he was once more on the 
Bohemian benches of the Opposition. 

Sir William Fox is an English barrister, but 
he seldom, if ever, practised at the bar, either 
at home or in the colony. Able and well-edu- 
cated, he has quick perception and great intelli- 
gence. He has travelled much, and has been 
a close observer of men and things. He has 
the pen, as well as the pencil, of an artist, and 
his power in graphic description is remarkable ; 
what he writes is always lively and fij^cible. 
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His satirical faculty is great, and, though natu- 
rally good-natured, he often is, both in writing 
and in speech, too bitter, too sarcastic, too 
violent, and too fond of personal denunciation. 
His main failings are his impulsiveness and 
his fighting proclivities. Impulsiveness makes 
him extreme in his views for the time, and often 
indiscreet in his action. Combativeness makes 
him unnecessarily enemies. It has been said of 
the charge at Balaclava that it was a grand 
spectacle, but that it was not war ; and it may 
be said of episodes in his life that they were 
brilliant, but not statesmanlike. On the whole, 
however, it is certain that his public services 
throughout a long career are numerous and dis- 
tinguished. For many years he fought nobly 
in the cause of political freedom, and on many 
occasions he has resisted oppression and secured 
legislative and administrative reforms. Sir 
William Fox is much liked by those with whom 
he is politically allied. He is frank, considerate, 
obliging, and a steadfast friend. Unfortunately, 
his undue tendency to extremes has sometimes 
caused him to show strong animosity against 
those who oppose him. It is cynical to say 
that, in politics, friends should be treated as if 
one day they may become enemies ; and enemies 
should be treated as if they may become friends. 
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Still, it is not wise to believe that nothing 
wrong can come from a friend, and nothing 
right from an enemy. 

The political life of Sir William Fox has 
undergone great changes. Probably the greatest 
change was that which took place in his Pro* 
vincial views. In 1855 he was an ardent 
Provincialist ; in 1875 he assisted at Provincial 
Abolition. Like Caesar, " in his mantle muffling 
up his face," Provinciahsm might also, when 
Sir WiUiam Fox dealt a blow, have muttered 
the memorable words, " M tu^ Brute ,'" Incon- 
sistency in the views of public men is not always 
blamable. We must first define what we mean 
by the term, inconsistency. Provincialism, for 
instance, was the means to an end, namely, local 
self-government. There was no inconsistency, 
in the real sense of the term, in modifying Pro- 
vincial institutions from time to time, according 
to the change of circumstances, so as best to 
secure the great end in view. It was unreason, 
able, however, to argue that the sudden de« 
struction of the whole provincial system was 
conducive to better local self-government, and 
subsequent experience has proved the folly of 
that argument. Those who had all along been 
fighting against the system, as it had been 
allowed to develop itself, were, as I have said 
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before, carried away into excess in the hour of 
victory. But this apology cannot serve Sir 
William Fox, who had for a long time been a 
thorough Provincial. He was not, however, 
naturally inconsistent or insincere. The true 
explanation is, that his impulsive nature threw 
him, heart and soul, into certain views; and 
when the inexorable logic of facts and change 
of conditions proved to him the necessity of 
alteration, he did not think of modification, but 
rushed into opposite extremes. He was never 
moderate. And really, after all, it is in the 
leaden casket of moderation that the treasure 
of success is found. Perhaps the best defence 
of the system of party poUtical warfare consists 
in the fact that the contention of conflicting 
parties tends on the whole to the avoidance of 
extremes and to the adoption of the mean. 

I cannot conclude this sketch of the general 
character of Sir William Fox without adverting 
to the prominent part he has taken for many 
years in the cause of total abstinence from 
intoxicating liquor. There are some who look 
on him in that respect as an enthusiast in a 
social craze; and many more, no doubt, dis- 
approve of the means used by him in promoting 
a praiseworthy object. But history often shows 
that what has been called a craze has at last 
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become a great social reform. And zeal must 
not be scorned, because sometimes it outruns 
discretion. The cause of sobriety is one wiicli 
closely involves the welfare of mankind. All 
honour is due to Sir William Fox for the earnest 
and unselfish devotion which he has sbown to 
that cause, through good report and evil report, 
and through what is sometimes perhaps worse 
than evil report, careless indifference. His 
reward is the feeling that he has done good 
to his fellow-man; and his hope is to do more. 



Another prominent advocate of Provincialism, 

Mr. "William Fitzherbert, now Sir William Fitz- 

herbertj came to Auckland, in 1856, from the 
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Province of Wellington as a member of the 
House of Representatives. His character was 
cast in a very different mould. Although dis- 
tinguished for mental capacity and for political 
foresight, he had not the qualities which 
instinctively attract the sympathy and gain 
the goodwill of others. He was too shut 
up within himself ; he neither gave nor asked 
for confidence. His influence, however, was 
great. Able and astute, he was the Ulysses 
of statesmen; and although, openly, he was 
not one of the leaders of men, he did much, 
secretly, to sway their action, No one could 
fail to recognize his intellectual power and 
the sagacity of his counsel. Moreover, he 
was versed in political intrigue. There was a 
mystery about him which added to his influence. 
He was the Great Unknown. It cannot be said 
that he was a silent man, for he was not reticent, 
in the common sense of the term ; but his words 
often concealed his thoughts, and even his deeds 
were not always an index to his purposes. His 
inner self was unseen and unheard, though from 
time to time it made itself felt. Often plausible 
and persuasive, he was seldom natural. He 
was a very good actor, but even in his acting 
he could not be altogether unartificial. His 
speeches, however, rank high as a public per- 
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formance. He never tore " a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings;" and few could better assume virtuous 
indignation, injured innocence, and hopeless 
consternation ; or excel him in eflfective by-play. 
A great speech from Sir William Fitzherbert 
was an intellectual treat. During an exciting 
and critical debate, while opponents were vio- 
lently attacking him, he would sit immovable, 
his eyes shut, and every muscle in his face as 
rigid as if it were cut in marble, apparently 
asleep. But when he rose to reply the whole 
scene was changed. Without a note, and trust- 
ing to his memory, which, no doubt from early 
training, never failed him on such occasions, he 
would answer, point by point, every speech of 
his opponents, covering them with ridicule and 
discredit, and apparently routing them by force 
of argument. It was no pleasing prospect to 
be followed by Sir Wilham Fitzherbert. His 
debating power was wonderful, and he delighted 
in oral vivisection. His sarcasm, always acrid, 
was at times almost vitriolic. The faults 
in his speeches were that he was too wordy, 
too slow, and too digressive ; but he was, on 
the whole, logical and incisive, and the meta- 
phors, of which he was always fond, were often 
telling, while his phrases were well chosen and 
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expressive. Moreover, there were occasional 
passages remarkable for their breadth of view . 
and for their philosophical truth. 

Sir William Fitzherbert held the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, but he never practised in 
New Zealand, where he has lived for more than 
forty years. He has held, from time to time, 
several high colonial and provincial offices. He 
has also been* Speaker in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Speaker of the Legislative 
Council; the latter office he still holds. As 
the Minister in charge of the Treasury he 
showed large knowledge of finance ; and when 
he was in England in 1868 on a special mission 
for the purpose of consolidating the public 
debts of New Zealand, and for the settlement 
of financial claims and counter-claims on the 
part of the home country and the colony 
against each other, he rendered great and good 
service. As a Speaker of each House of Par- 
liament he has proved himself able and impar- 
tial. 

Mr. Alfred Domett was first elected in 1855, 
to the House of Representatives. Mr. Domett, 
called to the English Bar in 1841, went out 
among the earliest settlers to Nelson in 1842. 
Before he became a member of the New Zea- 
land Parliament, Mr. Domett had held high 
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offices in the public service of the colony. He 
was appointed in 1848 Colonial Secretary of 
the southern portion of the North Island and of 
tbe whole South Island, and in 1851 he was 
further appointed Civil Secretary of New Zea- 
land. He held those offices conjointly till the 
introduction of the new constitution in 1853. 



He then held the offices of Resident Magistrate 
and Commissioner of Crown Lands in the dis- 
trict of Hawke'a Bay, of which he had virtually 
the sole official management. Mr. Domett is a 
man of large mind, of intellect highly culti- 
vated, and of great literary accomplishments. 
His prose writings, contained in leading news- 
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paper articles known to come from his pen, 
and in public documents, are remarkably well- 
written, and convey clear thought and close 
argument in vigorous language. His poetry is 
of a high order. Fugitive pieces which he has 
written in magazines have been much admired, 
and the great merits of his standard poem, 
" RanolE and Amohia," descriptive of the 
scenery of New Zealand, and of the habits, 
legends, and character of its Maori inhabit- 
ants, have been recognized by great authori- 
ties, among them by Browning, Tennyson, and 
Longfellow. In fact, he was more a poet than 
a politician. I am not one of those who think 
that the two characters are necessarily incom- 
patible. The "certain unsoundness of mind" 
which Lord Macaulay ascribed in his essay on 
Milton to poets does not, I think, if it exists at 
all, disqualify them from public life. If 

" Poets are all who love, who feel great truths 
And tell them," 

I do not see why they should fail in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. The proof, it 
may be said, lies in the fact that great poets 
have never become great statesmen. But that 
may have arisen from their want of inclination 
and leisure rather than from their want of 
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ability. At all events, in the case of Mr. Domett, 
when I say that he was more a poet than 
a politician, I do not mean to convey the idea 
that his poetic qualities incapacitated him as a 
public man. Far from it. He abounded in 
imaginative and creative power, in tender sen- 
sibility, in fine taste, in great aims, and in 
affluence of expression. But these qualities 
are not repugnant to public capacity. What 
Mr. Domett failed in was as a politician in the 
parHamentary sense, namely, as a party man 
and as a Minister under responsible govern- 
ment. He was a hero-worshipper, and admired 
splendid autocracy. The seamy side of poli- 
tical life, as seen in the parliamentary system, 
was not congenial to his taste, and he was 
not fitted to work out what he regarded as a 
lower level of public service. As a public 
man, however, apart from a politician in the 
foregoing sense, Mr. Domett was, although a 
poet, greatly distinguished. I do not, in 
passing, wish to be misunderstood in what I 
have said on the subject of party government, 
which I look upon as the best practicable means 
on the whole to the end in view, namely, good 
administration. All I wish to show is, that in 
some cases there are great qualities for doing 
good public service, which fail in their applica- 
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tion to the conditions of party government. Mr. 
Domett's was a case of this kind. Left as it 
were to himself, he did great and good work. 
The petition, which he wrote in 1845, to Parlia- 
ment for the recall of Governor Fitzroy was a 
most masterly document. Mr. Charles BuUer, 
M.P., described it as a petition drawn with 
singular ability and industry, and giving a 
sound and wise view of the past history and 
actual condition of the colony. In 1850, Mr. 
Domett compiled a classification of the laws of 
New Zealand — ^a standard and most valuable 
work. As chief Government oflBcer in the new 
district of Hawke's Bay, 1854-1856, left with- 
out instructions and acting on his own respon- 
sibility, he did admirable service in his official 
capacity in maintaining the peace, and in ad- 
ministering the public lands of the district, and 
in generally promoting the welfare of the com- 
munity of both races. At Nelson, as Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands, he effected valuable 
reforms in the Land and Survey Offices. As 
Prime Minister of the colony in 1863, he 
devised and embodied, alone and unassisted, as 
the document itself shows, in a very able me- 
morandum, a large scheme for the settlement 
and self-defence of New Zealand. This scheme, 
owing to dissensions in the Miiiistry, and other 
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causes, was never carried into effect. Its 
statesmanlike character is, I think, unimpeach- 
able. As Secretary for Crown Lands of the 
Colony from 1864 to 1871, Mr. Domett showed 
great capacity for the fulfilment of very difficult 
duties. In 1870, when he held a seat in the 
Legislative Council, he was specially excepted, 
during his tenure of the office of Secretary for 
Crown Lands, from the law of Parliamentary 
disqualification. This was done for the avowed 
reason that, as Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Waste Lands, his assistance was so 
valuable. Mr. Domett was also for many years 
the mainstay of the General Assembly Library. 
He was, it may be said, the father of that 
institution ; and it is mainly owing to his love 
of literature, and to his great ability in the 
organization and classification of a library, that 
the success of the institution, with compara- 
tively small means, was so marked at the date 
of his departure from the colony in 1871. 

Mr. Domett has not a character which those 
who run can read. His are not the qualities 
which at once attract admiration, and fascinate 
attention. He does not put his best wares in 
his shop windows. Only those who penetrate 
the inner chambers of his mind can see its 
great powers, its wealth of information, and 
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find themselves in the presence of genius. 
Fluent in writing, he is embarraased in epeech, 
and hia inability to give full utterance to what 
he strongly feeLs leads to the impression that 
he is somewhat dictatorial and irritable, though, 
in fact, beneath the surface there is depth of 
gentleness and good-nature. Mr. Domett was 
made a Companion of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George in 1880. 



The last of the leading members of the 
House of Representatives in 1856, whose 
character I shall at present attempt to portray, 
is Mr. John Hall, now Sir John Hall. There 
is nothing especially striking in his character, 
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but it is a combination of useful qualities, and 
this combination has enabled him through a 
long career of years to render valuable public 
service to New Zealand. It may on the whole 
be said of Sir John Hall that whatever he did, 
he did creditably. He was always painstaking, 
accurate, conscientious, and intelligent; and 
his knowledge of public business is thorough. 
He is, perhaps, more an oflficial than a states- 
man. It is difficult, however, to determine the 
boundary line between the two ; the official 
frontier is steadily . advancing, and, certainly, 
there is nothing necessarily antagonistic in the 
one to the other. Although many officials are 
not statesmen, it is generally the case now-a- 
days that statesmen are good officials; and 
there is no doubt that a practical knowledge of 
official business is an important element in 
statesmanship. At all events, Sir John Hall 
was a bom official, and he became a very useful 
statesman. His official aptitude was wonder- 
ful, and he looked on the transaction of depart- 
mental business as a labour of love. Corre- 
spondence on public service, files of former 
papers, memoranda, returns, despatch-boxes, 
and pigeon-holes were to him what a gymnasium 
is to an athlete, and unascended Alps are to a 
member of the Alpine Club. But, apart from 
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his great ofl&cial qualifications, Sir John Hall 
has the characteristics of a statesman. He 
has moderation, judgment, and common sense. 
He is not apt to rush into extremes ; he is 
ever ready to retrace his steps, as far as 
practicable, when he has made a mistake, and 
he is seldom at fault in what, borrowing a 
nautical term, I may call his dead reckoning. 
His failings are comparatively slight and super- 
ficial. He is fussy over details, occasionally 
petulant, narrow in some of his political views, 
and wanting in enthusiasm. He is not eloquent, 
but he is a good debater, and his speeches were 
on the whole effective. All round, he has been 
one of the best public men in New Zealand. 
Perhaps the great secret of his success has 
been industry and indomitable pluck. He 
never spared himself, and, on some occasions, 
he stood at his post in spite of serious illness. 
Sir John Hall for a short time was Resident 
Magistrate at Christchurch in the Province of 
Canterbury, in which he was one of the 
earliest settlers, and where his home has always 
been. He has been almost continuously either 
a member of the House of Representatives or 
of the Legislative Council, and he was also for 
many years a member of the Provincial Council 
of Canterbury. He has, from time to time, 
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held higli political offices. He w^s a member 
of the Stafford Ministry from 1866 to 1869; 
and he was for a short time in the Fox and 
Waterhouse Mioistries of 1872 and 1873 ; and 
he was Premier from 1879 to 1882, when ill- 
health forced him to retire. His political views, 
as may be inferred from his general character, 
have never been extreme or prejudiced. He 
is too sensible to confound the means with 
the end, and not to discriminate between the 
use and abuseof great principles. Unfortunately, 
he was not in the colony when the question of 
provincial abolition was summarily decided in 
1875 against provincial institutions. He is 
another statesman whose services, had a fair 
opportunity for their exercise been allowed, 
would have- been most useful in the first adjust- 
ment of the colonial and provincial policies, 
and in their harmonious and effective combina- 
tion. Sir John Hall received the knighthood 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. Greorge in 
1882. 

Referring to the fact that many of those 
whose political portraits I have sketched have 
received, as I have stated, certain titular 
honours from the Crown, I wish, before I pro- 
ceed with my main object, to say a few passing 
words on the general subject of those honours 
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in connection with New Zealand and other 
colonies. The importance of the matter is 
great, both in its bearing on the Imperial re- 
cognition of colonial services, and on the status 
of the colonies as integral parts of the empire. 
This is not the tinife or place to raise the 
general question of titular distinction 'as an in- 
centive to, and as a reward of, efficient public 
service. It is almost universally admitted that 
the system of the Crown granting honours is 
an indispensable element of the British con- 
stitution. The few remarks which I shall 
venture to make relate only to the application 
of that system to the self-governing colonies. 
My conviction is, that if this application be 
properly made, it will tend much, directly 
and indirectly, to the good of the whole public 
service, and to the permanent consolidation of 
the whole empire. But for this purpose the 
administration of the system should be thorough, 
comprehensive, and be conducted on sound 
principles. The present application of this 
system to the colonies (I am speaking now of 
self-governing colonies) is faulty in some re- 
spects. I do not write in any spirit of Com- 
plaint as regards New Zealand, for I willingly 
admit that a comparatively large proportion of 
honours has been conferred on New Zealand 
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colonists ; but I wish to point out faults in the 
system, as applicable generally to the group of 
self-governing colonies. The first mistake was, 
I think, to create a special colonial order, 
namely, the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. I can understand the object of creating 
. a special order, like the Star of India, connected 
with a large territory, having its own special 
individuality, and representing the sphere of 
special services ; but I am at a loss to know the 
object of specially connecting an order with a 
multitude of colonies, widely dijffering from each 
other in almost every possible condition, and 
presenting no common ground of earning dis- 
tinction. The effect, though perhaps not the 
intention, of creating such an ordeir is to make 
many think that colonists are not treated on 
equal terms, in the matter . of honours, with 
their fellow-subjects in the United Kingdom ; 
but as only entitled to a peculiar and excep- 
tional platform of public distinction. This 
impression, naturally arising from the course 
taken, is, I believe, too prevalent in the colonies, 
and is obviously prejudicial to the real object of 
granting honours at all, and to the closer union 
of all portions of the empire. Moreover, this 
special creation of what is practically, though 
not nominally, a colonial order is unjust. Its 
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equivalent in the United Kingdom would be to 
create a special title for those who gained dis- 
tinction in counties, and another for those who 
distinguished themselves in towns ; or one for 
distinguished men who had, and another for 
those who had not red hair. In the case of a 
subordinate class of honours in some colonies, 
the Crown has actually adopted direct localiza- 
tion. The title of honourable is given for life 
to those who have for a certain time been 
responsible Ministers, and to members of the 
Legislative Council; but it can only be held 
within the colony in which it is given. At 
present this is not a matter of importance, ex- 
cept in so far that, like straws, it shows which 
way the wind blows, and that it is, how- 
ever slight, another impulse to the disunion of 
Imperial interests. The evil consists in taking 
the wrong direction ; the growth is only a 
matter of time. To return, however, to the 
grant of the higher honours to colonists. The 
practical application of the system, in the case 
of self-governing colonies, seems to me to be 
wrong. The practice, so far as I can gather 
it, is that the Imperial Ministers, when they 
advise the Crown to grant those honours, are 
guided either by the individual opinion of the 
Governor of the colony concerned, or of some 
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one else, or form their own conclusions on 
other grounds; but that the opinion of the 
constitutional advisers of the Governor is not 
taken, or even asked, and that it is seldom, 
if ever, offered. There are cases in which 
custom has apparently sanctioned the grant of 
titles of knighthood, such as the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and the Speakers of the 
Houses of Assembly — after a certain length of 
tenure of office in each instance. I am not, 
however, now referring to these cases, but to the 
general practice. The fatal fault of that prac- 
tice lies, as I think, in ignoring the existence of 
the constitutional government of the colony. 
The door is thus left open to the unintentional 
misuse of this particular prerogative of the 
Crown. Not only are English Ministers in want 
of proper local information ; but hidden in- 
fluences are improperly brought to bear on them 
for the purpose of securing honours for those 
who do not deserve them; while many who 
really deserve them are set aside. There is no 
good reason that I can see why this prerogative 
of the Crown alone should be exercised in the 
colonies independently altogether of colonial 
constitutional advice. I am not arguing that 
that advice should necessarily be taken ; but it 
is only conformable to the usage of responsible 
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government that it should be asked. A title tin- 
worthily granted to, or undeservedly withheld 
from, a colonist is a matter of colonial con- 
cern. It may be said that colonial Ministers 
might abuse such a privilege; but I do not 
think that they are at all more likely to do 
so than irresponsible advisers of the Ministers 
at home. At all events, a colonial Ministry 
would be in each case liable to be called to 
account for its advice by the Parliament to 
which it is responsible. Under the existing 
system there is no one whom the colony can 
ball to account, for, so far as is known, the only 
persons responsible are the Imperial Ministers ; 
and it would only be in a most extreme case 
that the colony could move the House of 
Commons to question their conduct in such a 
matter. No system can be successful or satis- 
factory under these conditions. It would be 
better to lay down the rule that the Governor 
and the colonial responsible Ministry should in 
each case be consulted ; and that that Ministry 
should be invited to recommend, from time to 
time, through the Governor, persons for the 
consideration of the Secretary of State, as 
deserving of some mark of her Majesty's favour ; 
the decision in aU cases to rest ultimately with 
the Imperial Government. I am now only 
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stating this view on the assumption of the con- 
tinuance of the present state of relations gene- 
rally between the United Kingdom and the 
colonies. Should a proper system of Imperial 
federation ever be effected, this question, as 
well as others more important, would be better 
settled; and the Crown, as the fountain of 
honour, would be able as satisfactorily and as 
beneficially to exercise its prerogative in 
Canada, or in Australasia, as it now does in 
Middlesex, or in Yorkshire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Session of 1856 — Stafford Ministry — Provincial Question- 
Native GovenmiMit — Land League — King Movement— 
Wi Tamihana — Sir Donald McLean— Mr. F. D. Fenton 
— Session of 1858 — Taranaki Native Question— 
Waitara War. 

The Parliament of 1856 may be said to be the 
practical commencement of representative in- 
stitutions in New Zealand, because then re- 
sponsible government became, with the sole 
reservation, already mentioned, of native 
matters, a reality. And this fresh era began 
under favourable auspices. The new Governor, 
Sir Thomas Gore Browne, was anxious to give 
the new system fair play \ and to exercise his 
reserved power in harmony with his Ministers. 
The statesmen specially named were, with the 
exception of Mr. FitzGerald, who had not stood 
for re-election, leading members of that Par- 
liament. The House of Representatives had 
again chosen Mr, Charles Clifford, now Sir 
Charles Clifford, to be Speaker ; and a better 
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choice could not have been made. He com- 
bined ability, firmness, and impartiality with, 
dignity and good temper. As I have frequent 
occasion to refer by name to persons who had 
not at the time, but who have now titles, it is 
convenient to refer to them by their present 
titles. 

The Governor, in April, 1856, opened Parlia- 
ment with a speech which properly committed 
himself to no political view except to the ne- 
cessity of immediate responsible government. 
Acting on the same principle of avoiding the 
semblance of partisanship, he entrusted the 
formation of the first Ministry to Mr. Sewell, 
who happened to be at that time the only 
member in the House belonging to the Fitz- 
Gerald Cabinet of 1854, which had retired with 
a vote of confidence recorded in its favour by 
a large majority of the then House pf Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Sewell chose as his colleagues. 
Sir Francis Bell, who had left the Legislative 
Council and had been elected to the House, 
and Sir Frederick Whitaker and Mr. Henry 
John Tancred, both members of the Legislative 
Council. A Pension Bill was passed, and the 
old members of the Executive Council resigned. 
The tenure of ministerial oflElce thenceforward 
became responsible, or, in other words, depen- 
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dent on the- majority of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives. The tug of party warfare soon 
followed, but it was controlled by constitutional 
usage. The first fight arose out of the two 
conflicting policies, which I may broadly term 
colonial and provincial. Mr. Sewell announced 
a colonial policy which was condemned by a 
small majority as incompatible with proper 
local self-government. The majority, however, 
could not form a Ministry, and Mr. Sewell con- 
tinued in oflBce, but not for more than a few 
days. Sir William Fox became leader of the 
Provincial party, and carried a motion against 
the SeweU Ministry, stating that two-thirds of 
the customs revenue and the whole land revenue, 
except a contribution of two shillings and six- 
pence to the General Government for every 
acre of land sold, should be secured to the 
provinces. Following this up by a successful 
motion of want of confidence. Sir William Fox 
came into office and took as his colleagues, Sir 
John Hall, Mr. Charles Brown, and Mr. Daldy, 
members of the House of Representatives, and 
Dr. Richardson, a member of the Legislative 
Council. Sir William Fox's Ministry only 
lasted a fortnight ; and the succeeding Minis- 
try consisted of Sir Edward Stafibrd, as 
Premier, Mr. Sewell, Mr. C* W. Richmond, Sir 
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rrederick Wliitaker, and Mr. Tancred. This 
Ministry remained in power for five years. 
The two leading questions of policy with 
which Sir Edward Stafford's Ministry had to 
deal during their tenure of oflElce were, first, 
the mutual adjustment of colonial and provin- 
cial relations, or, as I may term it, the settle- 
ment of the Provincial Question ; and secondly, 
native affairs. I mention the latter because, as 
might have been foreseen, their nominal reser- 
vation in the hands of the Governor was utterly 
powerless, when a crisis took place, to relieve 
Ministers from the burden of them and from its 
responsibility. 

The Provincial Question was full of diffi- 
culties. The Constitution Act had dealt with 
the legislative and administrative relations of 
the provinces to the colony incompletely, and 
not without anomalies. The Provincial Coun- 
cils could legislate on all subjects except a few 
specifically named, such as customs, superior 
courts of law, coinage, postal service, light- 
houses. Crown and native land, &c. ; but even 
on all matters within their legislative power 
their action was always liable to be controlled 
and superseded by any law of the Colonial 
Legislature inconsistent therewith. The laws 
made by Provincial Legislatures were subject 
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to disallowance by the Governor, or, when re- 
served for the signification of his pleasure 
thereon, to the refusal of his assent thereto ; 
and the Governor also had power to give in- 
structions to the Superintendents for their 
guidance in assenting to or withholding assent 
from bills, or reserving the same for the signi- 
fication of the Governor's pleasure thereon. 
The administrative relations were especially 
vague and anomalous. There was no connect- 
ing administrative link between the Superin- 
tendent, who was an elective officer, and the 
Governor. The Constitution Act gave Superin- 
tendents no administrative powers; and the 
only revenue it allotted to the provinces was 
the surplus revenue left after appropriation by 
the Colonial Legislature. The dissimilar con- 
ditions of the provinces were, moreover, an 
insurmountable obstacle to their uniform treat- 
ment. Bach had had its distinct foundation 
and plan of settlement; and there was little 
trade or intercourse between the one and the 
other. The North Island had comparatively a 
small extent of available Crown land ; large 
sums were required to purchase from the 
natives land for settlement ; and native diffi- 
culties surrounded legislative and executive 
administration. In the South Island there was 
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no native difficulty, and the whole territory was 
open, without political let or hindrance, to the 
rapid progress of colonization. The problem 
for solution had been greatly complicated by 
the course taken in the initiatory stages of the 
new constitution. Sir Edward Stafford and 
his colleagues found themselves in a political 
labyrinth in which every path had spring guns 
and hidden pitfalls. It is true that the 
Colonial Legislature had in law the power to do 
a great deal, but it could only act by the deci- 
sion of the majority in each chamber; and in 
the House of Eepresentatives there was always 
a powerful party striving for provincial supre- 
macy. The only course open to the Ministry, 
unless it passively allowed things to drift, was 
to advance circuitously and slowly, warily 
watchful of each step that it took, and learning 
to labour and to wait. 

It is quite a mistake to think that the 
Stafford Ministry was opposed to local self- 
government. What it opposed was abnormal 
Provincialism. The question at issue was one 
of very large import ; it was whether the pro- 
vincial institutions were not, under the guise 
of local self-government, gradually absorbing 
general government, and tending, sooner or 
later, to the division of New Zealand into 
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federal States. It is clear that the Constitu- 
tion Act never contemplated such a result, for 
it gave the Greneral Legislature paramount 
legislative authority not only over general in- 
terests, but also over all matters of local con- 
cern. The Provincial Legislatures could enact 
nothing that was not liable to be modified and 
overridden by legislation of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment. Any constitutional system analogous 
to that of the United States of America could 
only have been secured by an overthrow of the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution Act. 
Careful examination of that Act shows that its 
object was to combine large local self-govern- 
ment with the maintenance of the unity of the 
colony, and to assimilate by degrees the poli- 
tical system of New Zealand to that of the 
United Kingdom. But, apart from the inten- 
tion of the Constitution Act, there was the 
question whether the true interests of local 
self-government would not be better served 
by adapting provincial institutions, in subor- 
dination to the principle of maintaining one 
colony, to the attainment of that end, and by 
modifying them, from time to time, for that 
purpose as the change of conditions and cir- 
cumstances may have made it desirable. As 
time went on, experience showed that provin- 
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cial institutions were not altogether of them- 
selves a substitute for local self-government. 
Outlying districts arose, as settlement pro- 
gressed, and there were just complaints that 
the interests of those districts were often 
sacrificed to provincial centralism. The 
Stafford Ministry deserves credit for doing 
much to remedy this growing evil by providing 
the means, under the New Provinces Act of 
1858, of enabling those districts on certain 
conditions to secure provincial institutions for 
themselves. This measure, unpopular as it 
was among those who for the time represented 
some of the existing provinces, showed a 
statesmanlike discernment between the means 
and the end. Local self-government was the 
great end; and it was unreasonable to hold 
that the geographical boundaries, loosely drawn 
in 1853, of provinces collectively comprising 
all New Zealand, were to exclude for all time 
new and growing settlements within those 
boundaries from the substantial privilege of 
locally governing themselves, or at least make 
them dependent on the crumbs that fell from 
the central table of the province as first formed. 
In 1858 and in 1859 the two new provinces of 
Hawke's Bay and of Marlborough respectively 
were created under the Act above named ; and 
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in 1861 Southland, the sonthem portion of 
Otago, became a province ; bnt in 1870, at the 
request of its legislature, it was reunited to the 
province of Otago. 

Finance was the main difficulty in dealing 
with the Provincial Question. The provinces, 
with the exception of Taranald, were carrying 
on almost the whole work of colonization. 
Public works, immigration, and education were 
altogether in their hands, and ways and means 
must be furnished for these services. The dis- 
posal of public land and the appropriation of 
land revenue are at the foundation of colonizing 
work. The Constitution Act had excluded both 
subjects from provincial direction. The dilemma 
was embarrassing. On the one hand, it was im- 
practicable at the time for the General Grovern- 
ment to take up the work of colonizing the 
different provinces independently of their own 
elective Superintendents and Councils, while it 
was impossible to instruct those authorities what 
to do, and hopeless under then existing circum- 
stances to secure their willing subordination. 
On the other hand, it would have been absurd to 
divorce from each other land and colonization. 
The Stafford Ministry decided to give up, for all 
practical purposes, to the provinces the power 
of regulating the disposal of public land and the 
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power of appropriating the land revenue. The 
prohibition by the Constitution Act of provincial 
legislation on the subject of Crown lands was 
evaded by the Colonial Legislature passing, almost 
as a matter of course, land regulations drafted 
by Provincial Superintendents and Councils. 
This course was necessary, as the bill sent home 
in 1854 for the transfer of the administration of 
waste lands to Provincial Legislatures was not 
allowed. The transfer of the land revenue was 
effected by Act. It is difficult to say that this 
decision of the Stafford Ministry was wrong, 
though undoubtedly in the course of time the 
evils of this absolute concession became very 
great. It would probably have been better to 
have taken a hint from Sir William Fox, and 
have required a substantial contribution from 
the proceeds of each acre sold ; and, perhaps, to 
have gone further and have attached other im- 
portant conditions to the transfer. As it was, 
the provinces in the two islands soon found 
themselves, as between the one island and the 
other, in most anomalous conditions. The pro- 
vinces in. the North Island had comparatively 
little available Crown land, owing to the facts 
that nine-tenths of the island were in the pos- 
session of the natives, that it was difficult and 
costly to buy large tracts from them, and that 
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much of the Crown land had been bought in 
large quantities at low prices by speculative 
capitalists. These provinces had little land 
revenue, and the prospect of its increase was 
distant and doubtful. It is true that loans 
were raised on the credit of the whole colony 
for the purchase of native lands; but these 
loans were but a poor equivalent for the relin- 
quishment of the legal right to common property 
in the whole land fund of New Zealand ; and 
native disturbances soon made these loans for 
the most part practically valueless. The pro- 
vinces in the South Island, with the exception 
of Nelson, in which immense tracts of public 
land had been swept up by shepherd kings 
under Sir G-eorge Grey's Land Regulations of 
1 853, were basking in financial sunshine. Can- 
terbury and Otago had no native diflSculties, 
and abounded in territorial wealth. These 
anomalies became at last intolerable, and in the 
meantime sound colonial finance became impos- 
sible. Each Colonial Treasurer was condemned 
to the labour of Sisyphus in rolling uphill a 
rock which ever fell down again ; or, perhaps 
more appropriately, to the labour of the daugh- 
ters of Danaus, who were perpetually trying 
to fill bottomless casks with water. Ad- 
vances were constantly being made to impecu- 
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nious provinces, and these advances became 
gifts, and were paid for by colonial loans. The 
whole course of finance was an unsuccessful 
series of efforts to make two and two add up 
to five. And this unconditional transfer may 
further be said to have paralyzed for a long 
time any action approaching to colonial policy, 
and, as I shall show when I advert to the public 
works policy of 1870, it crippled that policy and 
seriously impeded its progress. In addition to 
the land revenue, the Stafford Ministry by legis- 
lative enactment assured a certain proportion 
of the customs revenue to each province. As 
the provinces progressed, another financial com- 
plication arose ; some of them were anxious to 
raise loans on the security of their revenues for 
important public works. This was allowed to 
be done by special Provincial Loan Acts on the 
condition that the colony was made in no way 
liable for debts thus incurred. Provinces were 
thus allowed to borrow large sums of money at 
rates of interest two or three per cent, higher 
than the colony could have procured the money, 
and to spend them without colonial check or 
control. And this colonial exemption was only 
temporary, for in 1867 the Colonial Legislature 
assumed the whole liability. Altogether, it will 
be 3een, there was a terrible quagmire of poli- 

M 
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tical difficulties in dealing with the Provincial 
Question; and, in the course of Sir Edward 
Stafford's first administration, another set of 
overwhelming difficulties arose out of native 
policy. 

The position of native administration was 
anomalous from the first beginning of respon- 
sible government; it was, as I have already 
said, excepted from the constitutional usage 
that prevailed in relation to other public affairs. 
The Ministers of the day were divested, in that 
particular department, of control and responsi- 
bility ; and its conduct was left to the Gover- 
nor's personal direction. Thus native policy 
was tainted with the fatal speck " which rotting 
inward, slowly moulders all." The Governor 
had little more than nominal control ; he had 
no power to legislate, or to raise money ; but 
the little that he had was enough to derange 
the whole system, not indeed owing to any fault 
of his own, but to the fact that he had the sub- 
stance of responsibility, and only the shadow of 
power. Nor bad the New Zealand Parliament, 
so far at least as the House of Representatives 
were concerned, any intention of giving him 
personally substantial power. Every Native 
Act contained a provision . that the Governor 
should exercise the powers which it gave with 
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the advice and consent of the Executive Coun- 
cil. For the sake of departmental convenience,, 
an arrangement was made that a Native Secre- 
tary's office should be created, and that' the 
Native Secretary should be a permanent officer, 
who should record his opinion on all papers 
passing through his office ; these papers then to 
be forwarded to a responsible Minister, who 
should also record his view, and afterwards to 
be submitted to the Governor for his directions 
thereon. Should those directions be opposed 
to the view of the responsible Minister, they 
would have to be carried into effect, subject, in 
respect of expenditure, to the money available 
at the Governor's disposal for the purpose. The 
Minister might also, if he thought it necessary, 
protest against the Governor's decision, such pro- 
test to be sent to the Secretary of State, but not, 
in the meantime, to stop the action of the Gover- 
nor. The officer chosen to be Native Secretary 
was Mr. Donald McLean, afterwards Sir Donald 
McLean. No one in New Zealand has occupied 
such a large space in its native affairs as has Sir 
Donald McLean, K.C.M.G. ; and his remarkable 
influence on the native mind has been universally 
admitted. Soon after he came to New Zealand 
he became conversant with the language of the 
natives, and with their habits of thought and feel- 
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ing. From an early date, in the administration 
of Governor Fitzroy, he had been continuouely 
employed by Government in difficult negotia- 
tions with native tribes in different parts of 
both islands for the purchase of land and for 
other public purposes ; and he showed singular 
aptitude for those duties. Wherever he was 



sent he fulfilled his mission with ability, and 
almost always with success. Physically and 
morally, he had wonderful qualifications- for 
bringing arrangements with natives to a suc- 
cessful issue. He had a coramanding presence 
and a dignity of behaviour, qualities to which 
the New Zealand natives attach considerable 
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importance, and he combined with penetration 
and good judgment, equanimity, patience, tact, 
energy, and perseverance. He had an excellent 
knowledge of the native language, customs, and 
qharacter ; and his avoidance of all haste, and 
characteristic power of quietly waiting for re- 
sults, were important factors in his favour. His 
memory wa,s retentive, and he was faithful to 
his word. He threw himself, as it were, for 
the time into the minds of the natives, in their 
meetings and in his conversations with indivi- 
dual chiefs ; and he inspired them with confi- 
dence in himself. It has often been said that 
his influence was mainly owing to the profusion 
of his promises and gifts ; but ihe unfounded 
character of that statement is proved by the 
facts that during a long course of years when 
he could promise and give little or nothing 
his influence was always growing ; and that, in 
the latter part of his life, wheii he was actively 
engaged in politics, his influence with the 
natives generally was as great when he was 
in opposition as when he was in office. For 
many years his name was a host in itself in 
native. New Zealand; and in 1862 the party 
which turned out Sir William Fox's Ministry, 
of which Sir Donald McLean was a member, 
was anxious to secure ihe services of Sir 
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Donald McLean as Native Minister in the 
succeeding administration. The effort to do so 
failed, but it was a sincere acknowledgment on 
the part of political opponents of the character 
and genuine influence of Sir Donald McLean. 
The truth is that he built up for himself an en- 
during native reputation, because its foundation 
and materials were sound and good. I do not 
pretend to say that he had no faults. The 
special personality of .his own public relations 
to the natives led him to think too little of ab- 
sorbing that personality into a permanent system 
of native policy. He was also, for the same 
reason, too apt to resent and be jealous of the 
efforts of others, not under his control, in native 
affairs. In later years, when he was engaged 
in politics, he was rather opinionative in what 
he considered his specialty, and lax in matters 
of general administration, for which, as a mem- 
ber of a Ministry, he was constitutionally re- 
sponsible. Another fault which grew on him 
was want of promptitude ; he had so often seen 
the advantage of temporary postponement in 
settling native difficulties that he began to mis- 
take procrastination for judicious delay. His 
chief defect latterly was a want of discrimina- 
tion in the choice of his officers. He occasion- 
ally chose persons who had knowledge and ex- 
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perience of natives, but who were devoid of 
the moral qualities which were essential to suc- 
cess. Sometimes he preferred to those who 
were moderately clever but good, men who were 
very clever but not good at all. The natural 
consequence in these cases was that his confi- 
dence was abused, and that he met with worse 
than common failure, for it was failure which 
redounded to the discredit of himself. Also, 
like some other great men who have a particular 
specialty, he was not good in the details of 
general administration. At the same time, in 
that specialty he stood head and shoulders above 
others ; and there is no man who, through- 
out a long career, did so much for New Zealand 
in adjusting difficult native questions and in 
facilitating the peaceful union of both races. 
He cannot fa^irly be held responsible for the 
Waitara war. He was laid up at the time 
by severe illness; and though afterwards he 
gave his opinion that the purchase of the land 
at Waitara was theoretically a just transac- 
tion, I am convinced from a knowledge of 
his character that he would never have coun- 
selled Governor Gore Browne to complete that 
purchase and enforce it by armed measures; 
thus making it the occasion for beginning a war 
which Sir Donald McLean, of all men, wtDuld 
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have foreseen as one, under the circumstanc5es, 
highly impolitic, and likely to be protracted, 
to spread, and to be fraught with disaster to 
colonists and to natives. It is to Sir Donald 
McLean that the admission of native members, 
specially representing the native race, into the 
New Zealand Parliament in 1867 was mainly 
owing. 

, The premature death of Sir Donald McLean 
in the latter part of 1876, was a national loss 
to New Zealand ; and the general sorrow felt 
at the time was deepened by the impression, 
not imfounded, I fear, that his death had been 
hastened by bitter personal attacks which had 
latterly been made against him by a few oppo- 
nents, and which, acting on a sensitive nature 
weakened by bad health, helped to bring on the 
fatal end. Generally, both races joined in the 
common feeling that a man of great public 
mark had passed away. 

The position of the natives at the begii:ining 
of responsible government was pecuUar, and 
offered great opportunities to statesmen. There 
were strong forces surging, in confused action, 
throughout the depths of Maoridom. But 
they were forces not necessarily destructive, 
because they were disturbing. Far-sighted 
policy and statesmanlike administration might 
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have brought them under control, and made 
them work together for the common good. The 
land league and the cry for a king did not 
spring from a wish to shake off colonization 
and the sovereignty of the Queen ; but were 
rather the instinctive struggles of a race for 
its rights, — for escape from landlessness and 
lawlessness. The absorption of their land, and 
the shutting them out from a share in self- 
government would, they naturally feared, soon 
bring them down to be slaves, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, to the colonists. What 
was then the system of Crown purchases of 
native land ? Agents went about, here and 
there, offering money to some of those who held 
in common a tribal title to land ; dissension and 
the revival of old feuds sprang up from the 
broadcast sowing of what sometimes was 
poisonous seed. Claims of the most compli- 
cated kind to native ownership were determined, 
not by an independent tribunal, but by the 
dictum of the purchaser, the Crown itself. 
Negotiations were often conducted without due 
pubKcity and without proper notice to all con- 
cerned. Large tracts were bought from the 
natives ; the land was gone from them for 
ever, and the purchase-money was soon dissi- 
pated. From the native point of view, among 
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natives who looked ahead, the prospect was 
gloomy enough; and the civil condition of 
the race only deepened that gloom. Native 
customs, forming in themselves a rude kind of 
self-government, were fast disappearing before, 
the onward march of colonization, and nothing 
in the shape of self-government was put in 
their place. So far as native districts were 
concerned, it seemed as if the European pohcy 
were to let natives fight out their quarrels 
amongst themselves. Natives had no share in 
making laws which they were called on to obey, 
in raising taxes which they indirectly paid, and 
in administration which seriously affected their 
welfare. The twin organization of the land 
league and the king movement originated in 
this anomalous state of things. This confede- 
racy was by no means universal, but a large 
portion of the native people, chiefly in Waikato, 
in Taranaki, and in the central portion of the 
North Island joined in it. A letter, of which 
I give an ofl&cial translation, written by Wi 
Tamihana, who was known as the king-maker, 
to the Governor in June, 1861, shows that the 
main object of the writer in setting up a king 
was the establishment of law and order in 
native districts. Te Waharoa, as Wi Tamihana 
was generally called, was a representative man 
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of his race. Himself a brave warrior, and the 
son of a famous warrior, he was also a man of 
great thought, reflection, and foresight, and 
his influence was deservedly great. Had it not 
been for the untoward events which frustrated 
the introduction, under legislative sanction, of 
some suitable system of native self-government, 
and which precipitated war, he would have 
achieved greatness as a political regenerator of 
his countrymen. The touching words of his 
letter show the nobility of his nature, and the 
honourable ambition of the man. 

{Translation.) 

Wi Tamihana to His Excellency the 

Governor. 

" Ngaruawahiaj 7th Jitne^ 1861. 
" To the Governor of Auckland. 

" Friend, — Send my korero (or word) to be 
printed, that the source of my thoughts may 
be seen, and the cause of my exertions on 
the side of the Maori. I will commence my 
narration from the time of my first con- 
version to Christianity, which was during the 
Rotorua war. That war had been carried on 
for two years when I commenced to worship^ 

* Karakia. 
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God. The name of my minister was Joseph 
Brown. That Pakeha* was plundered by 
my tribe. My karakia commenced after the 
departure of my minister ; he went to Tauranga, 
and I stood in his place ; the war in Tauranga 
still being carried on, I urged that the feud 
should cease, and that war was ended. The 
Hauraki (people) commenced again, and Topa- 
topa, Urukaroka, and Kaukiuta' were taken. 
My tribe again rose to seek payment, but I 
repressed them, and that ended. The Haurakis 
made another, attack at Waiharakeke, and 
Pinenga was taken by Taraia. My tribe again 
rose to seek payment (or revenge), but they 
were not permitted (by me) to rise and seek 
payment ; they were repressed by me. At that 
time my name was Tarapipipi, I had no 
minister to strengthen me in that work which 
God sent into New Zealand, to every part, and 
to every island. I was given this work to do 
by the stewards of Christ, and I also worked 
during the time there was no minister. When 
my work had increased, then only did my 
minister return to see after me ; that is, his 
place was on his feet ; he used merely to come 
to baptize and to administer the Sacrament, and 
then return to Tauranga. I worked at quarrels 

* Stranger. * Three j;as. 
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about land, and ttrough my exertions these 
troubles were with difficulty ended. By this 
time there were many ministers at all the 
places, whilst I continued to reside at my place 
without one. I thought of building a large 
house as a house of meeting for the tribes who 
were living at variance in New Zealand, and 
who would not become united. That house 
was erected, and was called Babel. I then 
sent my thoughts to seek some plan by which 
the Maori tribes should become united, that 
they should assemble together, and the people 
become one like the Pakehas. The Ngatipaoa 
were invited, and they came to. me and united 
their talk for good. Afterwards the Ngati- 
tamatera were invited, and came. Afterwards 
the Ngatiwhakane were invited, and they came. 
Afterwards the Ngatiwhamaunga were invited, 
and they came; However, they merely assembled 
together ; evil still naanifested itself, the river 
of blood was not yet stopped. The ministers 
acted bravely, and so did I, but the flow of 
blood did not cease. When you came, the 
river of blood was still open, and I therefore 
sought for some thought to cause it to cease, 
as the ministers had long persevered. I consi- 
dered, therefore, how this blood could be made 
■to diminish in this island, I looked into your 
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books, when Israel cried to have a king for 
themselves, to be a guide over them ; and I 
looked at the word of Moses in Deut. xvii. 15, 
and I kept these words in my memory for 
many years ; the land feud continuing all 
the time, and blood still being spilt, I still 
meditating upon the matter. When we 
arrived at the year 1857, Te Heuheu called 
a meeting at Taupo. Twice eight hundred 
were assembled there. When the news of 
that meeting reached me, I said — I will consent 
to this to assist my work, that the religion of 
those tribes that had not yefr united might have 
time to breathe. I commenced at those words 
in the Book of Samuel, viii. 6, * Give us a king 
to judge us.' This was why I set up Potatau 
in the year 1857. On his being set up the 
blood at once ceased, and has so remained up to 
the present year. The reason why I set up 
Potatau as a king for me was, he was a man 
of extended influence, and one who was re- 
spected by the tribes of this island. That, 
friend, was why I set him up — to put down my 
troubles, to hold the land of the slaves, and to 
judge the offences of the chiefs. The king was 
set up ; the Runangas were set up ; the Kai- 
whakawas were set up ; and religion was set 
up. The works of my ancestors have ceased; 
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they are diminishing at the present time : what 
I say is, that the blood of the Maoris has ceased 
(to flow) . I don't allude to the blood (lately 
shed): it was your hasty work caused that 
blood. I do-not desire" to cast the Queen from 
this island but from my piece (of land). I am 
to be the person to overlook my piece. Enough. 
Another portion will follow. 

" From Wi Tamihana." 

The whole position of the native people at 
the time shows that some real and substantial 
native policy was essential, and that its- chief 
feature should have been some practical recog- 
nition of the reasonable wants of that people. 
Provision was required for endowing the natives 
with some suitable means of local self-govern- 
ment, and with some share in provincial and 
colonial legislation and administration; for, 
in fact, incorporating them with our own 
system of civil institutions. Provision was 
also required for a thorough reform of our 
land-purchase system ; for investing it, in the 
case of determination of native ownership, 
with judicial attributes; for making it in the 
eyes of the natives the means of their social 
advancement, and not an instrument of in- 
genious spoliation; and for facilitating the 
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individualization of tribal titles and for their 
conversion, at the will of the owners, into fee- 
simples under ordinary Crown grants. 

At first it seemed as if both the Governor 
and his Ministers would heartily co-operate in 
-taking advantage of the favourable opportunity 
.offered for bringing the relations of the two 
races towards eacli other into harmonious and 
beneficial combination. In May, 1857, the Minis- 
ters recommended measures to be taken for 
giviiig the support and guidance of the Crown 
to efforts being made by the natives towards 
the establishment of law and order among them- 
selves. The Governor concurred ; and both the 
.Governor and the Ministers thought that Mr. 
Francis Dart Fenton was well fitted for drawing 
up a special code of local laws for native use 
under the general supervision of European 
officers ; and for paving the way for the intro- 
duction of that code when the sanction of the 
legislature had been obtained. The unfortunate 
mistake committed was that, in the appointment 
of Mr. Fenton for the purpose, he was placed 
in a position outside and independent of the 
Native Secretary's Department, at the head 
of which was Sir Donald McLean, The pro- 
bability is that in any case that anomaly would 
have caused jealousy and discord, but in the 
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case in question there were special reasons for 
their occurrence. Mr. Fenton was a man of 
great ability, of active and original thought, 
holding strong views of his own, careless about 
departmental routine, and not very amenable 
to official control. He was a member of the 
legal . profession ; and he had lived as a settler 
among the Waikato natives, and afterwards, 
as Resident Magistrate at Kaipara, a native 
district, for several years. He had successfully 
studied the language and the customs of the 
natives; and he had acquired a considerable 
insight into their real thoughts and feelings. 
He wished to see a political and administrative 
system, suited and acceptable to the natives, 
established on a wide and strong basis, inde- 
pendent of mere personal influence. He felt an 
intense hatred for a policy of palliatives and 
procrastination,— a policy which he attributed, 
unfairly as I think, to Sir Donald McLean. 
Mr. Fenton was a hard man to get on with 
unless he had his own way ; he was cold, rather 
cynical, self-confident, uncompromising, and 
obstinate in his dislikes. My view of Sir Donald 
McLean's character I have already stated. It 
would have been very difficult, if not impossible, 
to have united both of these men, able and 
conscientious though they were, in one common 

N 
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work of native policy. Certainly, in the rela- 
tions, if relations they can be called, in which 
they were placed to each other, fire and water 
could not be more incongruous. It was only 
natural that Mr. Fenton, when he was entrusted 
with this work, should wish to have the 
responsibility of the work all to himself. He 
set about it with enthusiasm ; and had he either 
had charge of the whole Native Department, 
or had he been, if practicable, placed in proper 
relations to the Native Secretary, some useful 
result might have been achieved. As it was, 
the department was divided against itself. 
Sir Donald McLean felt that the main work 
of native administration was entrusted to an 
oflBcer who did not belong to his department, 
over whom he had no control, and for whose 
conduct, intimately affecting as it did the native 
race, he was not responsible. I have little doubt 
that, had Mr. Fenton's work been entrusted to 
Sir Donald McLean, he would have gradually 
worked up towards the same end, though by 
methods and means differing from those adopted 
by Mr. Fenton. The position in which Sir 
Donald McLean was placed was intolerable to 
himself, as it must be to any high officer who 
had self-respect; and he took a stand which 
made its continuance impracticable. Either he, 
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or Mr. Fenton, must go. Governor Gore Browne 
w^ould not sacrifice Sir Donald McLean ; and, 
after the failure of an attempted compromise, 
Mr. Fenton was, in the midst of his duties, 
suddenly withdrawn from his mission ; and was 
appointed Assistant Law Officer. This collapse, 
the first evil fruit of the double system of 
native government, was a great calamity; it 
disheartened and humiliated many influential 
chiefs who had been active in aiding the 
Government to provide a system of law and 
order in native districts ; it drew the trail of 
suspicion over all our native policy ; and it did 
much to intensify and develop the dangerous 
elements latent in the king movement and the 
land league. Two other grave administrative 
mistakes were, at this time, made by the Govern- 
ment. The first was the union of the Native 
Secretary's Office and the Land Purchase Office, 
Sir Donald McLean being both native Secre- 
tary and Chief Land Purchase Commissioner. 
The consequence was that the bad impression 
was conveyed generally to the native mind that 
native government only meant the acquisition 
of native land. The second mistake was the 
relaxing of the prohibition of the sale of arms 
and ammunition to natives. At a critical 
juncture, this weak concession to the cupidity 

N 2 
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of some European traders enabled the natives 
with ease to increase abundantly their lessening 
supply of warlike stores. 

After 1856, no session of the New Zealand 
Parliament was held till 1858, when the Minis- 
try, with the consent of the Governor, brought 
in and caused to be passed two enabling Bills for 
local government in native districts. These Bills 
were respectively entitled the Native Districts 
Regulation Bill, and the Native Circuits' Courts 
Bill. The first Bill gave the Governor in Coun- 
cil power to make local by-laws for native dis- 
tricts, — these by-laws to be founded upon the 
expressed wishes of native meetings formally 
held in the several native villages. The second 
Bill provided itinerant courts of justice suited 
to native wants, and enabled native juries to 
be formed with functions resembling those of the 
old English Leet jury. Both Acts were good 
in their way, but they came, I fear, too late ; 
and even their trial was made hopeless by the 
Waitara war. A Native Schools Act was also 
passed, providing 7000Z. a year for seven years 
in aid of native schools, and releasing the yearly 
amount of 7000Z. reserved for that purpose by 
the Constitution Act, and enabling it to be 
devoted to other native purposes. A Native 
Territorial Rights Bill was also passed by both 
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Houses, but it was reserved by the Governor, 
and her Majesty was not advised to assent to 
it. The Bill was permissive ; it provided for the 
ascertainment and registry of tribal titles, and 
for the issue of Crown grants to individual na- 
tives of lands ceded for the purpose by their re- 
spective tribes. The Government were to have 
a discretionary power to impose restrictions on 
the alienation of land Crown-granted to natives ; 
but, in case of alienation being allowed, on every 
acre alienated the purchaser would be required 
to pay into the public treasury the sum of ten 
shillings. The objections entertained by the 
Native Secretary and felt at home to the Bill 
were that it would unsettle the Native Land 
Question, impede the progress of settlement by 
leading to speculative private purchase, and pre- 
judicially impair the existing relations of the 
Crown to the natives. The Bill was by no 
means a perfect one, but it was, at all events, 
so far as it went, an honest attempt to simplify 
the native territorial title, to raise the status 
of native land-owners, and to provide a land 
fund in those parts of New Zealand where there 
was an early prospect of its failure owing to the 
rapid exhaustion of the loans raised for the pur- 
chase of native lands by the Crown. The abor- 
tive end of the Bill left the Native Land Question 
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in as bad a state as ever. Anj prospect, how* 
ever, which might have been entertained of im- 
proving the political condition of the native race 
was overshadowed by the coming Waitara war, 
which broke ont in Taranaki in 1 860. Things had 
been going oi> from bad to worse in that province. 
The Land Question was the caose of bitter feuds 
between the settlers and the natives, and also 
between the natives themselves. The settlers 
were cooped np in a town and its suburbs, in 
the midst of a magnificent country which lay 
waste in the hands of natives. The misman- 
agement of Governor Fitzroy in the matter of 
Mr. Commissioner Spain's award had lessened 
the little extent of land available for settlement ; 
and the native tribe which had been expelled in 
native wars anterior to European colonization, 
returned and indiscriminately took possession of 
land which had been bought by the New Zealand 
Company and sold by it in good faith to intend- 
ing settlers. Amongst the natives themselves 
the question of selling land to the Crown was a 
perpetual blister ; quarrels had arisen which led 
to mutual murders. Soldiers were sent to New 
Plymouth ; but the fighting of natives amongst 
themselves was not forbidden. Taranaki was 
surcharged with explosive elements in connection 
with land ; and, unfortunately, it was the hand 
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of the Government which fired the train. In 
this matter the Governor and the Ministry were 
one; the Governor was primarily responsible; 
and he never for one moment tried to shirk his 
responsibility, but he acted throughout with the 
concurrence of his Ministers. A small piece of 
native land at Waitara, about twelve miles from 
New Plymouth, was offered for sale to the Crown 
by those who claimed to be its owners. The 
Governor, through his local Land Purchase Com- 
missioner and others, made inquiries into the 
question of ownership; and he was satisfied from 
the result of those inquiries that the persons 
wishing to sell were the owners of the land in 
question and had a full right to sell it to the 
Crown. He was also satisfied that the price 
asked was reasonable. He made no disguise of 
his intention to buy, and he allowed time for 
objectors to the sale. William King, a native 
chief of influence residing close to the land in 
question, stated that the land was not his pro- 
perty, but that he would resist the sale. Of 
course this, on the face of it, seems a mere 
wanton interference on the part of an intruder 
who had no title to or interest in the landi But 
a native on the subject of native land cannot 
fairly be judged by English ideas. It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that William King, though 
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he disclaimed a possessory title, intended to 
convey that he had a right as a chief, according 
to native custom, to forbid the alienation of the 
land. The tribal title to land is too recondite 
and too complex to be determined by the Uteral 
interpretation of native statements. At all events 
some of the highest authorities on the question 
have persistently maintained that William King 
was quite within his native right when he stated 
that he would resist the sale of the land; and 
those authorities agree in the conviction that the 
forcing on of the purchase in face of such dissent 
was unprecedented and unjust. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that the Crown was not only 
the purchaser, but also the sole tribunal to judge 
and decide on the validity of native claims to 
the land which it purchased. This anomalous 
position should of itself have induced the 
Governor to be scrupulous, even to a fault, and, 
in case of a dispute, to have given the benefit of 
the least doubt in favour of the dubious claim, 
th-Ht is to sav in the case at issue, in not deter- 
mining to make the piirchase. Unhappily, the 
Governor determined to buy the land, in the 
face of William King's dissent, and to take 
possession by force of arms. The impolicy, 
apart from everything else, of this course may 
be shortly stated. The time, the occasion, and 
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the circumstances were inopportune. A regi- 
ment of the line had just been withdrawn from 
the colony ; and only one regiment was left to 
protect Auckland, New Plymouth, Wellington, 
Wanganui, and Napier, the chief centres of 
European population in the North Island, and 
all exposed to native attack. No local forces 
had been organized. The occasion arose on a. 
question of land, when on that general question 
the native race was excited, suspicious, and 
sensitive. The caHu$ belli chosen by the Govern- 
ment was sure to enlist native sympathy with 
William King throughout the larger portion of 
the island. The land league and the king 
movement, which had widely extended and had 
then assumed a malign aspect, intensified that 
certainty. There was great probability that the 
fighting would spread ; and more than a possi- 
bility that there might ensue a war of races. 
Colonization, in the North Island at least, must 
be paralyzed by serious warfare. The natives, 
who were likely to oppose us actively, occupied 
unknown and inaccessible fastnesses in the in- 
terior, whence they could at any time with ease 
and with comparative safety to themselves make 
bloody raids on outsettlers. Colonists would be 
withdrawn from industrial life, and, for mutual 
protection, would be stationed in stockades. 
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Women and children must be huddled up in 
garrison towns. Farms, villages, and outsettle- 
ments must be abandoned in many places to de- 
struction. I must not be understood to say 
that peace should be preserved at any price ; it 
is of course obvious that even peace may be too 
dearly bought. Each case must be judged by 
its own merits and by its own surroundings. 
AU I now maintain is that the Waitara case was 
one in which, setting aside the question of 
justice in its narrower sense, prudence and good 
policy should have forbad its being made the 
cause of war. The evil consequences of this 
rash and impolitic entrance into quarrel soon 
developed themselves. As a whole it caused 
an almost continuous ten years' war. Fight- 
ing fatally spread; the waste of blood 
and treasure accumulated; the progress of 
colonization in the North Island was stopped, 
and the settlements were turned into military 
camps. Native disaffection enlarged its boun- 
daries, and grew more and more pronounced. 
A nominal king, Potatau, the great Waikato 
chief, had already been elected, but he was merely 
the symbol of separation ; he was very old and 
infirm ; and the conduct of the movement was 
in the hands of other men. Shortly after the 
beginning of the war Potatau died ; and his son, 
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Matutaera, afterwards called Tawtiao, became 
his auccessor. The course of the war led to the 
establishment, among the followers of the king, 
of a new religion, a sort of barbarous caricature 
of Christianity, probably invented only with the 
object of widening the separation between the 



two races. At the same time, this relapse was 
not universal ; and it should also be noted that 
the general system of English colonization in 
N'ewZealand had been, in spiteof many mistakes, 
80 marked by a spirit of good feeling towards 
the natives that the fidelity of many tribes 
withstood crucial tests ; and we were able to 
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count OD the support of some and on the 
neutrality of others. As soon as the New 
Zealand Parliament met in 1860, a small party, 
led by Fox, Featherston, and Fitzherbert, 
protested against the war, and insisted on an 
inquiry into its origin. This inquiry was too 
late for any immediate good result. Moreover, 
the war was at the time popular ; settlers were 
deluded by the idea that a short and sharp 
struggle would be decisive, and would put down, 
once and for ever, all native difl&culties. A large 
majority of both Houses supported the war. 
Colonists energetically co-operated in the orga- 
nization of local forces. The Imperial Govern- 
ment at first approved of the course taken by 
Governor Gore Browne, and sent troops to the 
colony. A cessation of fighting in the early part 
of 1861 was arranged on terms which prove 
that it never should have begun. But still the 
prospect of final settlement was as far off as 
ever. The king party in Waikato became, as 
might naturally have been expected,, involved 
in the quarrel. William King had ceded the 
land in dispute to that party. The Governor 
now determined to make the king movement 
a cause of war, and issued a manifesto to that 
effect. This course he admitted was likely to 
cause a general rising of natives, but he was 
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determined to insist on the terms of his mani- 
festo. Matters grew worse and worse. European 
settlements in the North Island were in a more 
precarious condition than they had ever been 
in since the foundation of the colony. At last, 
in July, 1861, the Stafford Ministry was turned 
out by a majority of one on a vote of general 
want of confidence; and the Home Government, 
in October, 1861, replaced Sir Thomas Gore 
Browne, whose term of office had expired, by 
Sir George Grey, whose general ability and 
former experience in New Zealand they believed 
would specially qualify him to restore to it peace 
and prosperity at this most critical juncture. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Fox Ministry, 1861— Mr. Reader Wood— Mr. Walter 
Mantell — Mr. Crosbie Ward — Sir George Grey again 
Governor — Native Policy — ^Domett Ministry, 1862 — 
Native Responsibility — Mr. T, B. Gillies — Mr. H. Tan- 
cred — Mr. Thomas Russell — Waitara — Fox Ministry, 
1863 — Provincial Progress — Mr. W. S. Moorhoiwe. 

The Fox Ministry took office in July, 1861. 
It consisted at first of Sir William Fox, who 
became Premier, Dr. Featherston, Mr. Reader 
Wood, and Mr. Walter Mantell. Mr. Henry 
Sewell and Mr. Crosbie Ward joined it shortly 
afterwards. Dr. Featherston only consented to 
be a member of the Ministry till the close of 
the session, as he would not give up the office 
of Superintendent of the Province of Welling- 
ton, and could not permanently hold both. 1 
have already sketched the character of Sir 
William Fox, Dr. Featherston, and Mr. Sewell 
A few words may be said as to the others. 

Mr. Reader Wood was a man of more than 
average ability. He had good common-sense, 
considerable administrative capacity, and a 
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well-informed mind; and he soon developed 
great debating power. His speeches on great 
occasions were, though at times a little too 
theatrical in style, admirable specimens of 
pungent humour, logical force, and attractive 
eloquence. It cannot, however, be said that 
his political career has borne out the hopes 
which his abilities led many to form regarding 
it. He is sadly devoid of sentiment ; and, 
within certain limits, sentiment is an essential 
ingredient of political greatness. Partly, no 
doubt, from this cause, there grew upon him an 
ungeniality of political temperament, a love of 
saturnine solitude, and an inability to adapt 
himself to the exigencies of party. He could not 
lead, and he would not follow. He preferred 
to hold himself aloof from all parties, and to 
turn his heavy guns against each in turn. 
This attitude may be called independence, but 
it is not statesmanship, inasmuch as it incapa- 
citates a man from the highest political useful- 
ness, that is to say, the ability to combine with 
others in the attainment of great political 
objects. It is not good for man to be alone in 
parliamentary life. 

Mr. Walter ManteU is a still more provok- 
ing example of this deadening isolation. His 
natural abilities are of the highest order. 
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His mind is fully stored with valuable infor- 
mation and the results of careful thought. 
He is especially a great authority on native 
subjects. The difficulty is to make him un- 
pack his intellectual wealth, and circulate it 
for general use. He resembles an elaborate 
system of waterworks which combine the latest 
improvements of science, and only fail in 
giving water. The reservoir is brimful of the 
purest water, but there is some stoppage in 
the pipes. Politically speaking, Mr. Mantell is 
what is called a philosopher ; he is always alone 
in a cave ; he agrees with no one, and some- 
times scarcely agrees with himself. He will not 
join in the battle of political life, but loves to 
lie hid on the outskirts, and " shoot folly as it 
flies." Twice he has just joined a Ministry, 
and suddenly left it for some mysterious cause. 
As a satirist, Mr. Mantell is undoubtedly great; 
he is caustic, cynical, and unequalled in 
epigrammatic wit. He was a member of the 
House of Representatives for some years, but 
since 1867 he has had a seat in the Legislative 
Council. He is the Diogenes of Parliament. 

Mr. Crosbie Ward was a young man of great 
public promise ; but unfortunately death cut 
short his life a few years after his entrance 
into the arena of poHtics. Had his life and 
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healtn been spared, he woiild assuredly have 
achieved the highest public position; hi§ 
qualities were admirably fitted for the purpose i 
He was intelligent, energetic, and persevering ; 
he had a rare combination of perceptive and 
reflective faculties, and a remarkable power of 
attracting support and of disarming opposition. 
His style of speaking was pleasant and forcible. 
He was a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and he took at once a position in the 
leading rank. His mind instinctively grasped 
a great question, and in dealing with it showed 
ability and good judgment. It is to him 
mainly that New Zealand owes the first oceanic 
mail service to and from England by way of 
Panama ; and he recommended the substitution 
of the route by way of San Francisco as soon 
as the railway connecting the western and 
eastern coasts of the United States should be 
completed. Unhappily, he never lived to see 
his recommendation adopted. 

Shortly after the Fox Ministry came into 
power it was announced that Sir George Grey 
was re-appointed Governor of New Zealand; 
and, consequently, in native policy things 
remained as much as possible in abeyance till 
his arrival. This twofold change of Governor 
and of Ministers was fortunate, because in the 
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special relations of both to native affairs, a 
conflict between Governor Gore Browne and 
Sir William Pox on that subject would have 
been sure to arise, and the consequences would 
probably have been very serious. The advent 
of Sir George Grey obviated this contingency. 
Sir George Grey arrived in New Zealand, for 
the second time its Governor, in October, 1861. 
The position of native affairs was shortly as 
follows. There was no actual fighting at the 
time, but the whole aspect of matters was 
menacing in the extreme. A thin covering of 
treacherous ashes overlaid subterranean fires. 
The Taranaki Question was only sleeping ; and 
the Upper Waikato was ripe for revolt. A 
gage of battle had been thrown down by 
Governor Gore Browne ; and it was about to be 
taken up. In that event, the whole island 
would be plunged into internecine war. The 
disastrous effect on colonization, and the cost 
were beyond calculation. Already, the little 
war in Taranaki had wasted the settlement, 
and had cost nearly a million in abnormal ex- 
penditure, including compensation, set down as 
150,000Z. and shortly afterwards paid, for 
losses to settlers. Notwithstanding a native 
conference which Governor Gore Browne had 
called together in 1861 at Kohimarama, near 
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Auckland, to discuss native affairs, and at wtioh 
resolutions in his support on the subject o£ 
Waitara had been formally passed, there was, 
in reality, a growing suspicion of his policy 
throughout native New Zealand, and only 
a lukewarm sympathy even among our best 
native friends with his action towards William 
King. Sir Donald M'Lean had already, in 
May, 1861, resigned the office of Native Secre- 
tary. 

Sir George Grey and the Fox Ministry set 
themselves to work energetically in the cause 
of peace. The first step which Sir George 
Grey took was to allow, at the request of his 
Ministers, native administration to be con- 
ducted in the same manner as other public 
affairs. The manifesto of Governor Gore 
Browne to the King natives was withdrawn. 
A system of native local government, in prin- 
ciple the same as that contained in the Native 
Districts Regulation Act of 1858, was prepared. 
Tbe offer of this system was first made to the 
natives in the Bay of Islands, who had been 
stanch to us since the fighting there in 1846. 
They had deservedly earned the name of the 
" Loyal Ngapuhi." Their leading chief, Tamati 
Waka Nene, a distinguished warrior in his 
youth, had been converted to Christianity by 
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the early missionaries, and not only was one of 
the first chiefs to sign the Treaty of Waitangi, 
but influenced others to sign it. During the 
difficulties and troubles arising out of the in- 
surrection of some tribes at the Bay of Islands, 
he remained faithful to the Government, and 
rendered it essential active service. He never 
swerved from his loyalty since that time. He 
received special marks of distinction from her 
Majesty during his life, and after his death the 
New Zealand Government erected a monument 
to his memory. As an illastration of the good 
feeling of the Ngapuhi towards the English 
race, I may here cite a fact mentioned in the 
'' New Zealand Handbook " of 1875. In 1845 
the British forces lost heavily before a *^ pah," 
or native fort, called Ohaewae, then held by a 
section of Ngapuhi in arms, and the slain were 
buried near the spot where they fell. About 
twenty-five years afterwards, the natives of 
that tribe, in their desire to prove their friend- 
ship, have erected a small memorial church, ia 
the gra^^eyard of which they have, with due 
honour, re-interred the exhumed remains of 
their former foes. The new system of local 
government was next offered to the Lower 
Waikato natives, among whom Mr, Fenton had 
worked in 1857 ; and it met with their approval. 
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Bat in the case 6i the Upper Waikato natives 
at the residence, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the king, negotiation for a Uke 
purpose failed. Late events had made those 
natives suspicious and angry; and, in effect, 
they insisted on the recognition of the native 
king as the condition of their acquiescence in the 
proposal of the Government. Although Sir 
George Grey and his Ministers would not 
directly attempt, and wisely so, to put down by 
force the king movement, they did not see 
their way to its official recognition. Here was 
another instance of intervention too late. The 
sHght obstruction, which a few years before 
could easily have been removed by common 
consent, had been allowed, through neglect and 
mismanagement, to become an almost insuper- 
able barrier. The consequence was that the 
efforts of Sir George Grey and of Sir William 
Fox to obtain from the most important — most 
important I mean in the then interests of peace— r 
section of the native race, its confidence and its 
acceptance of the new institutions were un- 
happily frustrated. Another step which Sir 
George Grey, with the approval of his Ministry 
took, was the extension of the road, fitted for 
all traffic, to the River Waikato. At that time, 
half the distance, which was altogether forty- 
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five miles, was on the Waikato side untraver- 
sable by vehicles, and led through a dense 
forest, along a native path on which it was 
very difficult to lead a horse. The forma- 
tion of this road was a wise precaution ; but, 
though it was on Crown land, it necessarily 
added to the suspicion of disaflTected Waikato 
natives, especially as the labour employed on 
it was, on indispensable grounds of economy, 
that of soldiers. Upon the whole, the Governor 
and his Ministers conjointly pursued a prudent 
policy ; they were willing and they tried their 
best to conciliate and to remove real grievances ; 
but, at the same time, they took reasonable 
precautions to meet the possible contingency 
of war. 

The session of Parliament in 1862 was held 
at Wellington; and then the parliamentary 
troubles of the Fox Ministry began. A large 
party in the House of Representatives still 
sided with the native policy of Sir Thomas Gore 
Browne and the Stafford Ministry, and bitterly 
resented the substitution of the policy of Sir 
George Grey and the Fox Ministry. The op- 
portunity for vengeance arose when Sir WxUiam 
Fox proposed resolutions confirming the transfer 
of responsibility in native affairs to Ministers. 
The resolutions disclaimed on the part of the 
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colony exclusive responsibility for controlling 
native aflEairs, and liability for the chief cost of 
suppressing native insurrections ; but recognized 
the duty of hearty co-operation, to the extent 
of colonial abiUty, with the Imperial Govern- 
ment; and then the resolutions went on to 
declare, while reserving to the Governor both 
the initiation and decision of questions where 
Imperial interests are concerned, that the 
ordinary conduct of native aflEairs should be 
placed under the administration of responsible 
Ministers. The division showed an equal 
number of votes on each side ; and the Speaker, 
on the principle that he should leave the 
question open for further consideration, voted 
against the resolutions. Sir WilUam Fox re- 
signed; and, after Sir Edward StafEord and 
Mr* FitzGerald had declined to take ojfice, Mn 
Domett was sent for, and he formed a Ministry, 
He became Premier, and his first colleagues 
were Mr. Thomas Bannatyne Gillies, Sir Francis 
Bell, Mr. Mantell, and Mr. Thomas Russell 
(all members of the House of Representatives), 
and Mr. Henry John Tancred, a member of the 
Legislative Council. 

At this time a despatch from the Secretary; 
of State for the Colonies (the Duke of New- 
castle) was received, announcing that the 
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Imperial Government sanctioned the arrange- 
ment, that had been made soon after the arrival 
of Sir Greorge Grey, for placing the adminis- 
tration of native aflEairs in the hands of re- 
sponsible Ministers. After consideration of the 
despatch, the House of Representatives passed 
the following resolutions by a majority of 
nine : — 

" 1. That Ministers should, in conformity 
with the Royal insti*uctions, advise the Governor 
in native affairs (as well as in colonial affairs) 
whenever his Excellency desires to obtain such 
advice, and should also tender advice on aU 
occasions of importance, when they deem it 
their duty in the interests of the colony to do 
so. 

" 2. That Ministers should, at his Excel- 
lency's request, undertake the administration 
of native affairs, reserving to his Excellency 
the decision in all matters of native policy. 

" 3. That as the decision in all matters of 
native policy is .with his Excellency, the 
advice of Ministers shall not be held to bind 
the colony to any liability, past or future, in 
connection with native affairs, beyond the 
amount authorized, or to be authorized, by the 
House of Representatives." 

Addresses were shortly afterwards passed 
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by botli Houses declining in effect to undertake 
the responsibility for native affairs, and en- 
deayouring to place on the Imperial Government 
the whole responsibihty of the Waitara War. 
I may as well here state that the Duke of NeAv- 
castle, in an able reply to these resolutions and 
addresses, conclusively disposed of the whole 
question, and tore into shreds the flimsy 
arguments contained in both addresses. One 
passage, relating to the Waitara War, I give in 
his own words : — 

"I need hardly inform the framers of these 
memorials that the slow progress of land sales, 
under the auspices of the Native Department, 
and therefore under the control of the Imperial 
Government, was an object of complaint to the 
settlers, and that these complaints were par- 
ticularly urgent in New Plymouth, and referred 
especially to the land in- the neighbourhood of 
the Waitara. The decision to complete, by 
force if necessary, the purchase of that land 
was adopted at the advice, not of the Native 
Department, but of the Executive Council, and 
the proclamation of martial law was trans- 
mitted, to the officer in command, under the 
signature of the chief responsible Minister. It 
was under this pressure, with this advice, and 
through this . agency,: that Governor Browne 
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took the steps that led to the war — steps which, 
although I thought it my duty to sanction 
them, were in a direction opposite to that which 
a purely Imperial policy would have dictated. 
It is in this state of facts that the two legislative 
bodies of New Zealand, without alleging that 
Colonel Browne's acts were unwise, or that 
they were dictated by any Imperial policy or in- 
structions, without denying that they arose, on 
the contrary, from a desire to promote colonial 
interests in a way which the colonists themselves 
demanded, and by proceedings which the re- 
sponsible Ministers formally advised, do not 
hesitate to repudiate all responsibility in the 
matter, and to charge the Home Government 
with the authorship of their sufferings." The 
decision conveyed in this despatch was that the 
arrangement made between Sir George Grey 
and the Fox Ministry had been sanctioned by 
the Home Government, and was not open to 
reconsideration. 

It is, I think, clear that the two Houses, in 
this matter, placed themselves in a false posi- 
tion. The House of Representatives, to which 
I refer as the more authoritative body, could 
not say that it would not accept any share in 
native administration, for it was fully aware 
that the attempt to place that administration 
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exclusively in the hands of the Governor had 
failed; and, moreover, that refusal would be 
repugnant to its instincts as the representa- 
tive estate; but it was afraid that an abso- 
lute acceptance might commit the colony to 
indefinite and enormous liabilities. In this 
dilemma it tried to run with the hare and to 
hunt with the hounds; it would and would 
not. It would accept mechanical administra- 
tion, if it were oflfered, but the real burden and 
responsibility must be borne by the Imperial 
Government. It is mere trifling with words 
to say that the Imperial Government was 
altogether responsible for the native diffi- 
culties which had taken place, and that it must 
bear the colony safely out of those difficulties. 
Firstly. — When measures are taken by the 
Governors in a representative colony with the 
previous assent of its responsible Ministers, and 
in the exclusive interests of the colony, the 
Imperial Government cannot properly be said 
to be altogether responsible for those measures, 
because it afterwards sanctioned them, especi- 
ally so when, as in the case in question, it had no 
opportunity to express its opinion beforehand 
on the policy of those measures. Secondly. — 
The whole position must be looked at in a 
practical point of view. New Zealand, when 
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it had the freest exercise of power in relation 
to its own colonists, could not safely divorce 
itself from the responsibility of native adminis- 
tration. Either inevitable mismanagement and 
its consequent disasters would ensue from 
divided counsels and conflicting authorities ; or, 
in fact, the whole colony must be handed over to 
the Imperial Government, A colony which, 
like New Zealand, has two races so intimately 
and inseparably intermixed cannot at the same 
time be both a representative colony in relation 
to its colonists, and a Crown colony in rela- 
tion to its aborigines. No doubt, the acceptance 
of native administration by the colony would be 
assuming a great responsibility and a great 
burden, but shifting it off to other shoulders 
would indirectly entail on the colony much 
greater inflictions. Moreover, it does not at all 
follow that this acceptance would necessarily 
exclude Imperial aid. It might have been 
difl&cult to put down in black and white the 
reciprocal conditions, but, if the subject had 
been approached with a full sense of moral 
obligation on both sides and in an ^earnest spirit 
of mutual forbearance and conciliation, the just 
and satisfactory solution of the difficult problem 
would not have been hopeless. The action of 
the JIo,ase of Representatives in 1862 rendered 
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this desirable issue for the- time impossible, and 
that action was for many years afterwards 
more or less disastrous to New Zealand, and 
the cause of rinich ill-feeling between the 
Colonial and Imperial authorities. 

The constitution of Mr. Domett's Ministry 
soon underwent change. Three weeks after its 
formation, Mr. Gillies resigned ; and Mr. Sewell, 
Mr. Reader Wood, and Mr. Crosbie Ward, late 
colleagues of Sir William Fox, were added. 
Mr. Tancred only held a seat in it, as a mem- 
ber o£ the Executive Council, for six months. 
The chief difference between it and its prede- 
cessor was that Mr. Domett was Premier in the 
place of Sir William Fox, who was sacrificed 
to appease the unavenged manes of the late 
Stafford Cabinet. There was no essential dis- 
tinction in the policies of the two Governments ; 
but the little rift in the relations between the 
Grovernor and his Ministers on the subject of 
native administration had been made, and 
would soon slowly widen. Mr, Gillies, Mr. 
Tancred, and Mr. Thomas Russell were com- 
paratively new men, and they afterwards dis- 
tinguished themselves, though in different lines. 

Mr. Gillies was a lawyer, shrewd, logical, and 
incisive in thought and in speech. In politics 
he had not much breadth and liberality of 
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view; he had rather a minuteness of mind; 
and he had too strong individuality ever to 
become a good party man. He was, however, 
undoubtedly able; and, within its range, his 
mental sight was strong and accurate. He was 
a member of the Whitaker-Fox Ministry in 
1863-64; and he was afterwards Superinten- 
dent of the Province of Auckland. He became 
a judge of the Supreme Court in 1873. 

Mr. Tancred was a man of ability and culture. 
Caring little for politics, he mainly devoted 
himself to the cause of higher education. He 
was Chancellor of the New Zealand University 
from 1870 to 1884, up to the date of his death. 
All who knew him greatly regretted his loss. 
His duties as Chancellor were to him a labour 
of love ; and he discharged them with earnest- 
ness and ability. The success of the University 
has been, in great part, owing to his exertions. 

Mr. Thomas Russell was a man who raised 
himself by the force of his natural abilities to 
high position. His chief characteristics are 
enterprise, foresight, energy, and perseverance. 
He is also remarkable for quick perception, for 
good business ability, and for constructive 
power. His manner is pleasing and persua- 
sive. He was a member of the Domett 
Ministry, and afterwards of its successor, 
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continuously for a little more than two years. 
His career for the most part has not been 
political. He has chiefly distinguished himself 
in aiding in the creation and successful conduct 
of monetaiy and other institutions, formed and 
managed within the colony, for the develop- 
ment of its industrial resources. Mr. Russell 
has received, in recognition of his public 
services, the companionship of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George, 

The session of 1862 did not pass without 
two efforts, only one of which was successful, 
to improve the political condition of the natives. 
An Act was passed to enable native landowners 
to sell, under certain restrictions, land to 
private purchasers ; and a judicial court was 
created for the ascertainment of the titles of 
those who wished so to sell their land. The 
unsuccessful effort was made by Mr. James 
Edward FitzGerald, when, in one of his most 
able and eloquent speeches, he moved a resolu- 
tion declaring the right of natives to a share of 
representation in the legislature and in adminis- 
tration. This motion was lost by a majority 
of three, though most of the Ministers sup- 
ported Mr. FitzGerald. During the recess the 
Government turned its earnest attention to the 
pacification of the tribes in Waikato and in 
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Taranaki, The chief efEort which it' mgide was 
the abandonment of the Waitara purchase. 
New facts were stated to have been found out 
as to that land. It was said that the block 
sold included native villages which were not 
intended to be sold ; and that when the block 
was taken by the British forces in 1860, they 
destroyed those villages and the cultivations. 
There was great delay in the progress of the 
consultations, or rather discussions, between 
the Governor and his Ministers on the subject 
of this abandonment. And it is probable that 
the delay in this instance partly led to fatal 
consequences. At the time that the abandon- 
ment of the Waitara purchase was under 
consideration, it was determined to take military 
possession of Tataraimaka, about seventeen 
miles to the south of New Plymouth, whicli 
belonged to Europeans, but had been seized by 
some insurgent natives who sympathized with 
William King. As this seizure was the out- 
come of the Crown taking forcible possession 
of the Waitara land, it would have been only 
politic and prudent to have made the abandon- 
ment of the Waitara purchase simultaneous 
with, or subsequent to, the resumption of 
Tataraimaka. No reason, of which I am aware, 
has ever been shown why that resumption was 
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not postponed. Unfortunately, this course was 
not followed; and soon after the military occu- 
pation of Tataraimaka, and before it was known 
that Waitara was abandoned, a native ambus- 
cade was laid between Tataraimaka and New 
Plymouth, and two oflBcers, a non-commissioned 
officer, and five privates were murdered. It is 
possible that this would have occurred under 
any circumstances, but the probability, I think, 
is that it would not, had the process, in point 
of time, of dealing with the two blocks of land 
been reversed. War now became inevitable, 
and for some time its chief scene was in the 
Waikato. I shall not attempt to recount the 
incidents of that war, as I am not giving in 
this book a narrative and description of his- 
torical events in New Zealand, but am only 
referring to them in broad outline so far as 
they may serve to illustrate and explain the 
character and conduct of leading public men 
in that colony. 

Political chaos prevailed. The Imperial 
Government, notwithstanding its disclaimer of 
responsibility and control in native administra- 
tion, furnished troops and mainly carried on 
the war. ' At the same time, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was finding grave fault 
with the Colonial Government for not contri- 
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bating what he thought its fair share in men 
and money; and when Governor Sir George 
Grey remonstrated against undeserved censure, 
the Secretary of State explained that his cen- 
sure was levelled against the Governor's ad- 
visers, and not against the Governor. The in- 
justice of the censure was proved by the fact 
that at the time the colony provided, in addi- 
tion to its militia and volunteers, five regiments 
raised in Victoria and elsewhere, and placed 
under the Genend's command. The relations be- 
tween the Governor and the General in command 
began to show unsoundness. The General sent 
communications involving questions seriously 
affecting the Governor and the colony direct 
to the Imperial military authorities at home 
without first intimating the nature of those 
communications to the Governor. Hence arose 
a constant source of misconstruction and of 
eventual discord. The relations in native af- 
fairs between the Governor and his Ministers 
were, thanks to the foolish resolutions of the 
House of Representatives in 1862, anomalous 
and perplexing. Diplomacy took the place of 
constitutional usage ; and the Governor and the 
Cabinet stood, in relation to each other on all 
matters directly and indirectly connected with 
native affairs, in the attitude of two foreign 
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powers. Each had what it thought its own 
interests to defend, and, in that view, was often 
disposed to take a different path. Memoranda, 
occasionally controversial memoranda, passed 
between the two parties, and led to delay, and 
too often to misunderstanding. Delirant reges^ 
plectuntur Achivi, At this time the reply of the 
Secretary of State to the addresses of the two 
Houses. arrived in the colony, announcing that 
the Imperial Government considered their relin- 
quishment of control in native affairs as an 
accomplished fact, and refusing to hsten to the 
request for its reconsideration. As a climax to 
the general confusion, dissensions arose between 
the Premier, Mr. Domett, and some of his col- 
leagues. Mr. Domett, able as he was, never 
was a leader of men. He conceived great ideas, 
but loved to brood over them in poetic solitude, 
until his mind bodied them forth and launched 
them living into the world, but he had not the 
faculty of equally inspiring other men. He 
was in, but not of, the world of politics. Genius 
is often wont to wrap itself up in its own virtue, 
and to shrink from the turmoil of public life. 
It is the sensitive flower of human nature. As 
an instance of his political isolation, I may 
mention that he left on parliamentary record, 
a gigantic scheme, devised by himself alone, 
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and not even considered bj his colleagues, for 
the settlement and self-defence of the colony, 
founded on the principle of confiscating part 
of the territory belonging to rebel natives, and 
of planting thereon settlements able to protect 
themselves. Altogether, we have in the events 
of the time ample material for an instructive 
and interesting chapter of Curiosities of consti- 
tutional government in New Zealand. The 
succeeding session which was held at Auckland 
in 1863 brought the Domett Ministry to its 
end. Internal dissensions led to its resigna- 
tion soon after the Parliament assembled. Sir 
"William Fox was sent for, and he formed a 
Ministry with Sir Frederick Whitaker as its 
head, and with himself as Colonial Secretary 
and in charge of native affairs. The other 
members were Mr. Reader Wood, Mr. Gilhes, 
and Mr. Thomas Russell. 

Ministries were now becoming annuals. The 
history of the year's administration of the 
Whitaker-Fox Government is a melancholy re- 
trospect. Sir William Fox had taken as his 
chief Sir Frederick Whitaker, to whom, espe- 
cially in native policy, he had been strongly 
opposed. Those who know the characters of 
both men need not be told that the master 
mind of Sir Frederick Whitaker quietly but 
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effectively asserted itself. Sir William Fox, 
mth that facile impulsiveness which throws 
him headlong into the cause in which he is 
engaged, followed Sir . Frederick, and almost 
outstripped his leader. Strange as it seems, it 
is a fact that Sir William Fox, formerly noted 
for his implicit faith in great constitutional 
principles and for his earnest advocacy in 1860 
and 1861 of the native cause, at once agreed to 
such legislation as the Suppression of Rebellion 
Act and the New Zealand Settlements Act of 
1863. The titles are plausible, but the first 
Act authorized the establishment of martial law, 
or rather of civil despotism, in its worst form j 
and the second Act, under the guise of confis- 
cating the land of the rebels, practically placed, 
in districts which were determinable by the 
Government, lands of loyal as well as of rebel 
natives at the arbitrary disposal of the Govern- 
ment. Another Ministerial Bill, reserved and 
fortunately not assented to at home, enabled 
provincial legislatures to pass laws authorizing 
the compulsory taking of land for works of a 
public nature. Under that Act, had it become 
law, local bodies might have taken native land 
against the will of the owners, and thus unwit- 
tingly have caused another war. One object 
certainly which Sir William Fox had at heart 
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was* effected with ease. Resolutions were 
passed by both Houses assenting uncondition- 
ally to the Crown's relinquishment to the 
Colonial Legislature of Tesponsibility in native 
affairs. The Whitaker-Fox Ministry, as it will 
be seen, reaped no benefit from this mutual 
arrangement, for sometimes circumstances are 
stronger than men. A loan of three millions 
was authorized for purposes connected with 
the suppression of rebellion and the estab- 
lishment of defensive settlements. The recess 
was one continuous series of disputes between 
the Governor and the Ministers. The conduct 
ofthewar, the treatment of native prisoners, 
the confiscation of native lands, the offer of 
terms of peace, and the nature of constitutional 
government, were, each and all, the subject of 
bitter controversy. The Parliamentary Blue- 
Book of the ensuing session is filled with the 
lamentable record of this domestic quarrel ; and 
the year of its continuance was well charac- 
terized by Mr. FitzGerald as the Memorandum- 
miad. There were, as is usual in cases of this 
kind, faults on both sides. Sir George Grey, 
too much in his element when engaged in con- 
troversy, should, in view of the recent accept- 
ance by the colony of responsibiUty in native 
affairs, have been less critical and more con- 
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ciliatory ; he was too ready to find fault and to 
take offence. The Ministers also were too self- 
assertive, and too anxious to put the Governor 
in the wrong. They should have forborne from 
pushing the principle of Ministerial responsibi- 
lity to the absurd extreme of dictation in matters 
of peace and war, in face of the fact that the 
Imperial Government were mainly conducting 
military operations at the cost of the taxpayers in 
the United Kingdom. The worst element of the 
quarrel was that it was in writing. Oral disputes 
may soon be forgiven and forgotten : they quickly 
spring up, and quickly subside ; but, as a rule, 
writing tends both to widen the breach and to 
make it permanent. The war, notwithstanding 
British success in the Waikato practically re- 
sulting in the subjugation of that district, was 
slowly extending itself, and gradually envelop- 
ing the central east and west coasts of the 
North Island. The relations between the Go- 
vernor and the Ministers were such as to make 
good administration impossible. The session 
of 1864, held at Auckland, brought constitu- 
tional relief. Mr. Weld, now Sir Frederick 
Weld, had a short time before boldly proclaimed 
his own view that, rather than the colony should 
suffer the continuance of double internecine 
government by Imperial and Colonial authori- 
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ties, it ought to accept tlie alternative of the 
total withdrawal of Imperial troops. He now 
became Prime Minister. 

Before I touch on the Weld Administration, 
it will be convenient to say a few words on the 
progress of the provinces since 1856. The 
war had practically almost stopped the advance 
of colonization in the provinces in the North 
Island. Each settlement there, except the 
sparsely peopled district northward of the city 
of Auckland, was in a state of war, or in pre- 
paration for war. The sense of security in out- 
lying districts had gone, and every settler in 
those districts carried his life in his hand. The 
provinces in the South Island, except Nelson 
and Marlborough, where most of the available 
land had been bought up in large blocks at 
nominal prices for pastoral purposes, were 
making great strides ahead. Canterbury, which 
occupies the central part of the South Island, 
was a flourishing province. It had abundance 
of land available for pastoral and agricultural 
industries; and the minimum price of two 
pounds an acre precluded wholesale ahena- 
tion. Pastoral runs could be leased on liberal 
terms. The land revenue, which was largely 
increasing, was mainly expended on immi- 
gration and on public works ; and loans were 
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obtained under provincial Acts for the eon- 
stmction of important public works. There was 
oue public work which deserves special notice. 
Christchurch, the capital of the province, is an 
inland town seven miles from the port, Lyttel- 
ton, and is separated from it by a high range 
of hills which can only be traversed overground 
in a direct line by a bridle track. The only other 
routes by land and sea were very circuitous. In 
this state of things, a work which may be truly 
called gigantic for an infant community like 
that of Canterbury at the time, was undertaken. 
A railway, and a tunnel which was nearly a mile 
and a half in length, were made between the 
two places. The credit of this great under- 
taking is due to Mr. W. S. Moorhouse, then 
the Superintendent of Canterbury. Mr. Moor- 
house was a man of great ideas ; and there is 
no doubt that in this instance, in spite of con- 
siderable discouragement and difficulty, he 
showed ability, enterprise, foresight, courage 
and perseverance in working a great idea into 
a great fact. The usefulness of the work can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is strange and very 
provoking that a man who proved himself in this 
case to be of so great capacity did not other- 
wise distinguish himself during a public career 
of considerable length. The truth is that Mr. 
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MoorhousedidnotdojUBtice to himself. He had 
a mind in the depths of which there lay rich, 
though irregular, veins of precious ore, but, 
with thia single exception, he took no trouble 
to work the ore properly, or to bring it to the 
pit's month. He was wanting in method, in- 
dustry, and patience. The tunnel is the begin- 



ning and the end of hia political reputation. 
The pity is that a man capable of so much 
should not have done more. Mr. Moorhouse 
held the office of Registrar-General of Landiu 
1870, when the system of land transfer, known 
as the Torrens' system, was established in New 
Zealand. He resigned that office in 1872, and 
afterwards became again a member of the House 
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of Representatives, He died at Wellington in 
1880. In 1864, the first discoveries of gold 
were made in Canterbury, on its west coast, in 
the district known as Westland and soon after- 
wards made a new province of that name. 
These discoveries were soon found to be of 
enormous value. Otago was originally a pro- 
vince comprising all that part of the South 
Island lying southward of Canterbury. In 
1861, the Province of Southland, the southern 
portion of Otago, was made a separate province, 
but was again united to Otago in 1870. The 
territory of Otago is well suited for a large in- 
dustrial population. Gold was discovered in 
Otago in 1861 ; and that discovery, followed 
by other discoveries of similar kind, advanced 
the province by leaps and bounds. Population 
poured in ; settlement rapidly and largely ex- 
tended ; and latent resources were in course of 
active development. Southland had before it a 
great future, but, in the exuberance of youth, 
the local administration was rather too enter- 
prising; and the province was crippled for a 
time by largely borrowing for a railway and for 
other public works. Provincial loans altogether 
were now assuming a magnitude of serious 
moment. The sum borrowed by provinces 
amounted in the aggregate to about two and a 
half millions. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Sir Frederick Weld — Major Sir John Richardson — Jfajor 
Atkinson — Weld Government — Discord between Go- 
vernor and General-in-Command — Colony Calnnmiated 
— Mr. James Richmond — Stafford Ministries, 1865 
and 1866— Colonel Sir George "Whitmore— Recall of 
Governor Sir George Grey, 



Sir FeedbriCk "Weld held a high position in 
public esteem. He was a man of ability, culture, 
and fine feeling ; and there wan a straightfor- 
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wardness in him which inspired confidence. 
Thoroughly genuine, with an attractive manner, 
he was frank and outspoken almost to a fault. 
He had a good general knowledge of New 
Zealand politics, and also experience as a settler 
in both islands. He was the soul of honour ; 
and he had a chivalrous sense of duty. His 
political views, on the whole, were moderate, 
and his administrative capacity was considerable. 
His failings as a statesman were that he was 
apt to be over-hasty in his conclusions, was 
wanting in tact, and did not suflSciently dis- 
criminate when it was best, in view of his 
ultimate object, to be firm and when to give 
way. No statesman in a representative country 
can hope to go direct to his object as the crow 
flies ; statesmen who wish for success must 
learn that it is often wiser to go round an 
obstacle than to try to go through it. Alto- 
gether, Sir Frederick Weld was a man of whom 
New Zealand had formed, not unreasonably, 
high expectations, and it is a pity that circum- 
stances shortened his administration, and shortly 
afterwards caused his departure from the colony. 
Sir Frederick Weld left New Zealand in 1867, 
and he has since been appointed Governor of 
successive colonies. His colleagues in 1864 
were Mr. Sewell, Sir William Fitzherbert, Major 
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John Richardson (afterwards Sir John Richard- 
son) and Major Harry Albert Atkinson. The 
two last named, whom I have not yet mentioned, 
require special notice. 

Major Richardson was an Indian military 
oflBcer, and was an able, earnest, and conscien- 
tious man, guileless, and of whom it may with 
truth be stated that he was without fear and 
without reproach. He had a lovable simplicity 
of thought and character, and a heart cou- 
rageous as that of a lion. Singularly unselfish, 
he only thought of his duty, and aU his aspira- 
tions were pure and patriotic. In 1864 he was 
not unknown to the colony, for he had already 
held the office of Superintendent of the Province 
of Otago in critical times when the " rush " in 
search of gold there was taking place ; and, in 
his discharge of important and difficult duties, 
he had . deservedly earned public respect and 
gratitude. He was a member of the Weld 
Ministry for a year, and afterwards, in 1866, he 
became a member of the Stafford Ministrv, and 
remained in it for two years. In 1869 he 
became Speaker of the Legislative Council, and 
afterwards received the honour of knighthood. 
He fulfilled the duties of Speaker for ten years 
with great credit till the day of his death. His 
loss was lamented by men of all parties. 
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Major Atkinson fills a large space in tHe 
political bisfcory of New Zealand. He is a 
Taranaki settler, and he is a near connection of 
Mr. William Richmond, who was a member of 
the Staflford Ministry from 1856 to 1861. 
Major Atkinson did good military service iu 
tlie local forces during the Waitara War. In 



giving a sketch of his character, upon his en- 
trance into the Ministry in 1864, it is scarcely 
needful to say that I am not, either in his case 
or in that of others, describing a character as 
it appeared on its introduction, but as I have 
been able to judge of it by the light of after 
years. This remark is specially applicable to 
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my present notice of Major Atkinson, for his 
character is particularly one whicli the force 
and pressure of circumstances have gradually 
developed into what it is novr. In his nature, 
more I think than in that of most men, lateift 
germs, which at first were unknown, have grown 
into distinctive and prominent qualities. One 
characteristic soon showed itself. He was in- 
tensely self-reliant ; he had great moral courage, 
and he had great faith in his own capabilities. 
He was ready at any time, as Sydney Smith said 
of Lord John Russell, to undertake the com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet, or to perform an 
operation for the stone. Audacity, audacity, 
always audacity, was, at all events at first and 
for a long time, his political motto. But it 
must not be thought that there was no foun- 
dation for this self -trust; on the contrary, 
there was, to some extent, a good sub-stratum. 
His mind had not largeness of grasp, and it 
was not highly educated; but it had great 
tenacity of purpose, and a wonderful power of 
mastering any particular subject which it had 
to deal with at the time. Let him have his 
special object in view, and, as it were of spon- 
taneous growth, there sprang up in him the 
faculties and the powers enabling him to succeed 
in its attainment. The probable explanation is 
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that he had boldness, determination, and energy, 
combined with great abilities. But what has 

mainly given him his present distinguished 
position in the ranks of New Zealand statesmen 

is his practical knowledge of public finance. 
The member of a New Zealand Ministry who is 
not merely a mecbanical Treasurer, but who 
has a thorough knowledge of the theory and 
practice of finance, is in reality, whether or not 
he is called Premier, the master of the Ministry. 
And this financial status which Major Atkinson 
has long held forcibly illustrates his possession 
of those qualities which often achieve greatness. 
Major Atkinson, in 1874 (in the absence of 
the Colonial Treasurer), without any previous 
training in, or any special knowledge of, finance, 
undertook the charge of preparing and delivering 
a Budget. He determined to succeed, and, at 
the cost, no doubt, of great trouble and labour, 
he did succeed. Since that time he has spared 
no effort to make himself master of finance; 
and his praiseworthy ambition has been well 
rewarded, inasmuch as from 1876 to 1884, with 
the exception of two years, he has been con- 
tinuously Colonial Treasurer, and, practically, 
the mainspring of the Government. He cannot, 
however, be properly called a great financier. 
His knowledge of the principles of political 

Q 
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economy is superficial and unsound, and he is 
too disposed to think that finance is made for 
his Ministry, and not his Ministry for finance. 
But he certainly has got mastery of details, and 
experience of the maze which surrounds finance 
in New Zealand, enough to enable him to over- 
awe competitors, and to hold for several years 
the keys of the position. Major Atkinson is 
not a popular man, in the general sense of the 
term; he is rather dictatorial in his manner, 
and is occasionally rude in speech ; moreover, 
he is somewhat awkward when he wishes to be 
conciliatory. But these errors lie on the surface; 
his chief faults arise out of his exceeding love 
of office ; he subordinates policy and measures 
to tenure of place. Nor is he singular in this 
respect. It is this terrible attractive force in 
the Treasury Bench which does much to spoil 
statesmen, which often enervates a Ministry, 
and makes an Opposition factious. 

The troubles of the Weld Ministry soon 
began. The principle of the withdrawal of the 
Imperial troops, and of the consequent with- 
drawal of Imperial interference in native affairs 
;was agreed to by both Houses, though not in 
the decided terms in which Sir Frederick Weld 
wished it to be expressed. Another important 
:measure of his Ministry was the cause of great 
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heart-burning and discord. For some years past 
a majority, consisting of Southern members, 
had been of opinion that the seat of goveiniment 
should be removed from Auckland to some place 
more central in relation to the other parts of 
the colony. Members representing districts 
within the Province of Auckland of course 
strongly opposed this removal. The City of 
Auckland had from the first been chosen by the 
Governor as the capital of New Zealand ; and 
his choice had been confirmed by the Crown. 
Moreover, the sudden removal of the govern- 
ment from Auckland in a critical time of native 
disturbance was a great peril to the European 
inhabitants of the whole province, within which 
resided numerous and powerful native tribes. 
It is no wonder that this step was contemplated 
by the persons directly affected with indignation 
and alarm. In 1863, however, in spite of all 
opposition, an Act was passed enabling the 
Governor to remit the consideration of this 
question to three commissioners selected from 
Australian colonies. The decision of the com- 
missioners was in favour of making the City 
of Wellington the seat of government. Sir 
Frederick Weld determined to carry this 
decision into immediate effect; and, conse- 
quently, the whole Auckland Province was. 

Q 2 
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exasperated. Whatever may be said as to the 
general policy of making a centra^l town the 
seat of government and of Parliament, the time 
selected was inopportune, and the step itself 
was made unnecessarily offensive. So strong 
was the feeling of Auckland members on the 
subject that they actually moved a resolution 
desiring, as an alternative, that the northern 
portion of the North Island should exceptionally 
for a time be governed as a Crown colony. 
This resolution, however, was defeated in both 
Houses. Finance was another serious cause of 
embarrassment. The expense incident to the 
war had become enormous; and the Imperial 
Government was urgently pressing for the 
settlement of its claims, consisting of com- 
missariat advances, capitation money for part of 
the Imperiar troops, and other large items, 
which they charged to the colony. In addition 
to all this cost the colony must prepare at once 
to organize more local forces in anticipation of 
the withdrawal of Imperial regiments. In- 
<5reased taxation was necessary ; and a tighter 
rein must be drawn on provincial expenditure. 
But it was during the recess that the most 
serious diflBculty arose. Not only did the war 
spread southward down each coast of the North 
Island, but there was another phase of discord 
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between oflBcial authorities. The discord be- 
tween the Governor and the Ministry dis- 
appeared, but it was succeeded by what, in time 
of war, was worse, a discord between Sir George 
Grey and his Ministers on the one side, and Sir 
Duncan Cameron, the General in command, on 
the other side. Sir Duncan Cameron was a 
fine old soldier, .but he had a hot temper and 
a stubborn will. He took a violent prejudice 
against the policy of the Colonial Government 
in connection with the war ; and this prejudice 
.was the more violent because he knew nothing 
of colonial politics. He believed that the main 
object of the Government was to confiscate and 
appropriate for the profit of the colony native 
lands ; and that, with that object, it was need- 
lessly prolonging the war ; and, in fact, using 
the Imperial forces for its own sordid and 
selfish purpose. This belief was shared in by 
some military oflBcers and others high in posi- 
tion both in the colony and at home, and was 
fostered by malevolent whispers, insinuations, 
sneers, and all the secret artillery of slander. 
Whatever errors of judgment, and they have 
been many, have been committed by colonial 
Ministers, it is absolutely unjust to charge 
them with deliberate intention to make, or 
prolong, war for the sake of spoliation, I 
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believe from my heart, and I speak from 
some knowledge on the subject, that there 
was never a time since the war began when 
the Ministry of the day would not have gladly 
hailed the restoration of peace without the 
confiscation of a single acre, provided only 
that the permanence of that peace were honour- 
ably and reasonably assured. Limited con- 
fiscation and the European settlement of the 
land confiscated were considered the best means 
to that end ; but any other equivalent means, if 
feasible, would, I am sure, have been welcomed. 
It is of course open to argument whether the 
means adopted were the best, and were wisely 
made use of, and whether fighting was not 
mistakenly prolonged ; but, to the best of my 
ability, I wish to protest against the imputation 
as utterly unfounded that a dishonourable, or 
intentionally unjust, native policy was ever 
entertained or countenanced by any New 
Zealand Ministry. These remarks of course 
equally apply to New Zealand Governors, who, 
.however, have never been suspected of any 
sinister interest. Sir Duncan Cameron did 
not hesitate to make imputations against the 
honour of the Ministry in letters to Sir George 
: Grey, who, as an honourable man in his posi- 
tion should do, made known these imputations 
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to his Ministers. It has been said that these 
letters of Sir Duncan Cameron were private, 
and should not have been divulged. That is 
a question which I need not discuss, as I can- 
n(3t see how, in this case, privacy can be 
pleaded in reference to imputations against 
the character of others because those imputa- 
tions were contained in letters commencing 
with " Dear Sir George," and ending with 
" Yours truly." The letters were undoubtedly 
written by the military Commanding ofl&cer to 
the Governor on the subject of warlike opera- 
tions in progress, or in contemplation; and 
the letters made serious charges against the 
honour of the Ministers, who were not only 
the responsible advisers of the Governor, but 
who also were for the time the representatives 
of the whole colony. Even privacy cannot be 
rightly claimed as a free passport for personal 
accusation. Libel " for private circulation 
only" would be intolerable. Suppression on 
the part of the Governor of these charges would 
have been culpable both in his relation to the 
Ministers and in his relation to the colony. The 
circumstances of the time made the course 
taken the more obligatory on the Governor, 
because for some time back a secret system of 
slandering the colony had arisen in other- 
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quarters; and a strong prejudice against the 
colony had been excited at home in oflBcial 
circles and in influential newspapers. Sir 
George Grey was once more plunged into 
controversy ; and, whatever objection may be 
taken as to his mode of conducting his part of 
the controversy, there can, I think, be no doubt 
that he had right on his side* He set himself 
against the vicious system of high oflScers at 
home receiving from the colony charges and 
imputations against officers and others in the 
colony, without the knowledge of these persons 
that such charges and imputations had been 
made against them, and consequently without 
their having an opportunity of being heard in 
their own defence. He also remonstrated 
against the treatment he received in being 
altogether ignored and set aside by the Imperial 
Government as to the time and manner of 
removing the Imperial troops from New Zealand, 
although he was, according to his commission, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and al- 
though he and his Ministers were responsible 
for the security of life and property at the 
particular military stations, which thus might 
at any time be abandoned without his and their 
previous knowledge, and without an opportunity 
being given to them for taking any precautionary 
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measure beforehand. He also manfully stood 
up against his official superiors in vindication 
of the colony against unfounded imputation, and 
in assertion of the sacred principle of justice. 

The session of 1865 was held at Wellington, 
to which place the seat of government had been 
removed. In June, a month before the Parlia- 
ment was assembled, Mr. Jameg Richmond was 
added to the Ministry. Mr. James Richmond 
is the brother of Mr. William Richmond, who 
was in the Stafford Ministry of 1856. There is 
some likness between the characters of both; 
but Mr. James Richmond can only be said to 
resemble his brother in miniature. His charac- 
ter has not the striking originality of thought, 
the great mental power, and the deep earnest- 
ness which distinguish Mr. William Richmond. 
Mr. James Richmond is talented without genius, 
and philosophic without enthusiasm. At the 
same time, his ability is above the average, and 
his mind is cultured, and well stored with infor- 
mation. He writes excellent English, and his 
speeches, in spite of a rather hesitating delivery, 
are pointed and forcible. He has not, however, 
the faculties which secure the highest distinc- 
tion in political hf e. His mind is too bent ' on 
refining, and is of that wavering order which 
Hesitates when promptitude and decision are 
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needed. He is not the man to lead a party or 
to be a great administrator. His political 
opinions generally were moderate and sensible; 
but, unfortunately, they were, in native affairs, 
characterized by that fatal idea, too prevalent 
in the Richmond family, that the native race 
needed to be made, once for all, loyal by force, 
and that peace, to be permanent, must be 
conquered. 

Sir Frederick Weld had an up-hill fight for 
the first three months of the session of 1865 
l?efore his fall. The stars in their courses: 
fought against him. The end of the war.seemed 
farther off than ever, and its conduct was 
almost paralyzed by the conflict between the 
Colonial and the Imperial authorities. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. FitzGerald, able and brilliant 
though he was, in succession to Mr. Mantell, 
who had resigned the office of Native Minister 
and retired from the Ministry,, weakened, 
instead of strengthening, the Cabinet. The 
Auckland phalanx was to a man hostile. Fi- 
nance was at a low ebb ; and additional taxation 
and restriction of provincial ways and means 
estranged the provincial party. Sir Edward 
Staff ordi who probably thought that he had 
been too long out of power, showed evident signs 
of discontent. He became the " candid friend" 
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of the Government, and, without himself oppos- 
ing, taught others tg oppose. The end soon 
came. The Ministry staggered in its attempt 
to carry stamp duties, and when it was only 
able to obtain on a question connected with 
those duties a majority consisting of the cast- 
ing vote of the Speaker, Sir Frederick Weld 
resigned. Sir Edward Stafford then placed 
himself in a false position. He consented 
to be carried into office on the shoulders of 
provincialists, with whose principles he had 
no sympathy ; and he left in the lurch his own 
legitimate party which had mainly supported 
Sir Frederick Weld. Moreover, he acted, as 
I think, unconstitutionally in obtaining, if, 
as is generally believed, he did so, from 
the Governor a promise of dissolution in the 
event of supply being refused. All that Sir 
Edward Stafford could do was to get together 
a make-shift Ministry consisting of men of 
no mark except himself, and to tide over the 
session into »the recess. Had Sir Frederick 
Weld and his late colleagues only made a deter- 
mined stand, it is more than probable that Sir 
Edward Stafford would have been at once de- 
feated ; but Sir Frederick Weld was in ill-health, 
and the others seemed unwilling to bring on 
another ministerial crisis, „ 
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The Administration of 1865-66 by Sir Edward 
Stafford and his sleeping partners was a mere 
political parenthesis. This short time, however^ 
prepared him to retrace the false step which 
he took, in 1865, when he allowed himself to be 
made the instrument of ejecting Sir Frederick 
Weld, and to be put in his place. The session 
of 1866 brought on another ministerial crisis 
which continued him as Prime Minister, but 
reconstructed his Cabinet, and gave him as col- 
leagues the Weld Miaistry, with the exception 
of Sir Frederick Weld and Mr.^FitzGerald. At 
the same time, no shadow of reproach rests on 
the loyalty of Sir Edward StafEord toward his 
former aA interim colleagues. The majority in 
the House unmistakably showed itself deter- 
mined to retain him in oflBce, and to join with 
him therein almost all the late colleagues of Sir 
Frederick Weld. Sir Edward Stafford and the 
Weld party were both glad to be reconciled* 
His political abilities and his general agreement 
in the principles of that party naturally fitted 
him, in the absence of Sir Frederick Weld, to 
be its leader; and he must, in his heart, have 
been glad to escape from a disagreeable and 
anomalous position. It was said at the time 
that there was political unfaithfulness on both 
sides ; and that Mr. FitzGerald was, like Abdielj 
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** among the faithless faithful only he;" but 
political lines are not, in colonies, so marked as 
they are, or as they were, at home, and it would 
be absurd, under changing circumstances, to 
lay down a rigid rule that men once in opposi- 
tion to each other should never work together 
in office. Moreover, the Weld party may not 
unreasonably have looked upon Sir Edward 
Stafford as its prodigal son. He had. been in 
a far country, and had wasted his substance ; 
but he had repented and returned ; and he was 
welcomed home again with the best robe and 
with the fatted calf. 

The Stafford Ministry, re-formed in 1866, 
lasted for three years. The Ministers were able 
men ; and, had it not been for their collective 
war policy, the Ministry would have probably 
lasted much longer. Two cardinal mistakes 
characterized that policy. In the first place, 
the Ministry was not frank and explicit on the 
subject of the retention of the Imperial troops. 
Sir Edward Stafford was never, I think, a 
thorough convert to the doctrines of the total 
withdrawal of Imperial troops from New Zea- 
land. And it is possible that, if he had plainly 
given out as a part of . his policy that arrange- 
ments should be tried to be made with the 
Imperial Government for the retention of, at 
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most, two regiments, those arrangements might 
have been made without any practical compro- 
mise of colonial control over native affairs. But 
he would not, or could not, take any definite 
<50urse ; and he stood on the shore a spectator, 
•as it were, of other men in troubled waters. 
He would not obstruct, but he certainly would 
hot facilitate, the withdrawal of Imperial 
soldiers. At the same time, the attitude of the 
Jlome Government towards New Zealand was 
offensive, unpatriotic, and unjust* The tone of 
the despatches was more that of an angry 
schoolmaster than that of a great statesman ; 
fihe Governor, Sir George Grey, was treated 
with studied discourtesy and deliberate in- 
justice; and the colony was apparenly looked 
upon as so much rubbish of which the Colonial 
Office wished to rid itself, Fortunatelv, these 
^igns of the times were the vagaries of irritated 
officialdom, and never represented the great 
heart of England, which, as Imperial statesmen 
soQu foiind out, would have been deeply stirred 
with anger at any serious policy tending to the 
disruption of the British Empire, and even to the 
alienation of the youngest and, perhaps^ the 
most troublesome colony. The second cardinal 
mistake of the Stafford Ministry of 1866-69 
was the view which it took of the native war. 
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' Instead of trying, as a leading feature of policy, 
forbearance and conciliation, whenever practi- 
' cable, the main feature was a determination to 
• push on the policy of force to its bitter end, till 
the disaffected tribes were thoroughly humbled 
and subjugated. The consequence of this fatal 
error was the gradual spread of insurrection, 
the exasperation of the feelings of both races 
towards each other, and the exhaustion of the 
life-blood of colonization. Space does not per- 
mit me to enter fully into this vexed ques- 
tion. I can only state my own view, founded, 
as it was, on a careful consideration of the cir- 
cumstances at the time, and confirmed by 
reflection since, and let it go for what it it 
worth. 

The conduct of active military operations 
was chiefly entrusted by the Stafford Ministry 
to Colonel Whitmore, now Sir George Whit- 
more, who showed great ability in his command 
of the colonial forces in the field. He had a 
very difficult task. Accustomed to the best 
disciplined troops in the world, he was sud- 
denly called on to take into action irregular 
forces, composed, to a great extent, of recruits, 
of independent bodies unaccustomed to act to- 
gether, and of natives quite unused to European 
military control. He was suddenly obliged, 
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almost simultaneously, to drill, tb discipline, to 
combine, to pHn, and to fight in a moat difiicult 
country, in an inclement season, and under 
other adverse circumstances. His enemy con- 
sisted of semi-barbarous hordes, scattered, and 
used to guerilla warfare, harassing him on everj 
side, and never able to be brought to the 



decisive issue of a pitched battle. Sir George 
Whitmore was fortunate in having under him 
good officers and good men ; but it is only due 
to him to give him credit for valuable military 
quaJities. He had considerable knowledge of 
the art bf war ; he was endowed with indomi- 
table pluck, and he was effervegcent with energy. 
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The misfortune of Sir George Whitmore was 
that he was an active politician as well as an 
active military commander. And although he 
was an able man ini political life, his abilities 
were not of that character which secures poli- 
tical success. In his own profession of arms 
he was watchful and prudent, but in politics he 
gave way to impulse and indiscretion. He was 
a member of the Legislative Council for several 
years, and he was Colonial Secretary in Sir 
George Grey^s Ministry of 1877-79; but he did 
not succeed in either capacity. At all events, 
it is certain that he could not combine at the 
same time political and military functions with 
due credit to himself, and that by taking an 
active part in politics between 1866 and 1869, 
he did much to mar his usefulness in the field. 
He was thoroughly imbued with the war policy 
of the Stafford Ministry; and the impression, 
rightly or wrongly, grew in the public mind 
that war, while he had the conduct of it, would 
be prolonged beyond what the necessities of the 
case required, and what the resources of the 
colony could bear. 

The recall of Governor Sir George Grey in 
1867 requires special notice. It was one of 
those discreditable manoeuvres which occa- 
sionally: men, dressed in brief authority, resort 

B 
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to with the object of getting rid of high public 
officers who have the misfortune to differ from 
them and to be for the time their subordinates. 
Removal is effected under a false pretext, and 
degradation is inflicted without open accusation 
and opportunity for self-defence. It is the art 
of punishment without the trouble of trial and 
conviction. The process is easy and safe to 
those who do not scruple to use it. An inci- 
dental line in a despatch tells the obnoxious 
officer to repair to some other place, or that his 
successor is just appointed. The latter inti- 
mation, giving a month's notice, was made to 
Governor Sir George Grey in about a dozen 
words written in a despatch on another sub- 
ject. And afterwards a wretched pretence of 
apology was recorded that " the intimation 
given for your convenience at the end of your 
term of office, that' your successor would very 
shortly be appointed, seems to be mistaken for 
a premature recall.*' This is merely insult 
added to injury. Certainly it was only due to 
a man in the position of Governor Sir George 
Grey, who had for twenty-six years, almost 
continuously, rendered great services to the 
British Empire, and who had twice been spe- 
cially sent to New Zealand, owing to native 
insurrection having broken out there, either 
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that he should plainly have been told that he 
was removed from office because he had lost 
the confidence of the Home Government; or, 
if that were not the cause, that he should have 
received some acknowledgment of his services, 
and have been at the same time told that he 
was only replaced because his term of office 
was considered to have expired. With respect 
to this after-thought, or after-statement, as to 
the expiration of the term of office, I may say 
there was no specified limit to that term ; and 
it has not, I believe, been usual to apply, as a 
matter of course, the customary limit to the 
case of a Governor, specially sent to a colony 
to deal with special circumstances, in the midst 
of his labours. It may also be reasonably 
asked why this reason was not given together 
with the curt intimation that a successor was, 
or very shortly would be, appointed. Alto- 
gether, it is evident that Governor Sir George 
Grey was treated with less consideration than 
is accorded in a gentleman's family to the 
humblest menial. New Zealand, I am glad to 
say, made some amends for this cruel injustice 
to Sir George Grey. On the first intimation 
of his recall, both Houses of the Legislature, 
by simultaneous addresses, marked their high 
regard for him personally, and their appre- 

R 2 
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ciation of his distinguished public services; 
and numerous bodies of colonists reiterated 
those sentiments. Later on, the Executive 
Council, consisting of the Ministry of the day, 
bore witness in the following words to his devo- 
tion to the Empire and to public duty during his 
long and distinguished career. " Again and 
again during the last twenty-six years, when 
there has been danger and difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of colonial affairs, your Excellency's 
aid has been invoked by the most eminent states- 
men of the day. Sacrifices you have disre- 
garded, and trials have served as opportunities 
of evincing devotion to public duty, and we 
cannot but regard it as indicative of the indif- 
ference, if not positive disfavour, with which the 
colonies of the Empire are regarded when 
loyalty, zeal, and high intelligence displayed in 
the administration of their affairs are passed by 
without even the courtesy of a cold acknow- 
ledgment." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Governor Sir George Bowen — Fox Ministry, 1869 — Sir 
Julius Vogel — Mr. J. D. Onnond— Native Policy — 
Public Works Policy — Mr. G. M. Waterhouse — Vogel 
Ministry, 1873 — Governor Sir James Furgusson — Go- 
vernor the Marquis of Normanby — Dr. PoUen — Pro- 
vincial Abolition — Grey Ministry, 1877 — Mr. James 
Macandrew — Mr. Robert Stout — Governor Sir Hercules 
Kobinson — Hall Ministry, 1879 — Mr. William Rolleston 
— Governor Sir Arthur Gordon— Governor Sir W. F. 
D. Jervois — Stout Ministry, 1884— Concluding Re- 
marks. 

Sib Geoege Bowen, G.C.M.G-., the next Go- 
vernor, arrived in New Zealand in February, 
1868. He had considerable abilities and a mind 
of classical culture. As successor to Sir George 
Grey, he was looked upon by the Colonial Ojfice 
a;S a safe Governor. He was, no doubt, fond of 
Tsrriting long and flowery despatches, in which 
lie did not forget to figure as vates sacer to him- 
self ; but then it was thought that he would 
not disregard instructions ; and that his trouble^ 
somenes^ would be more in form than in sub- 
stance. It was believed that he had no strong 
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views of his own, except, possibly, on the sub- 
ject of his own advancement. But the Colonial 
Office was to some extent mistaken in its 
man. Sir George Bowen, greatly to his credit, 
vindicated the honour of the colony, and 
defended its interests as an integral part of 
the. Empire; and in his despatches told the 



Secretary of State some disagreeable truths. 
At the same time he loyally conformed to the 
principles of constitutional government in the 
colony. The Secretary of State found it neces- 
sary to administer frequent reprimands; but 
Sir George Bowen, as a child of this world, 
was too wise to send angry retorts; and to 
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offenders who thus kiss the rod, the great heart 
of Downing Street is ever kind and forgiving. 
The unpardonable sin of a Governor, in the 
eyes of the Colonial Office, is to persist in 
maintaining that he is right when it has told 
him that he is wrong. 

The condition of the provinces was a serious 
subject of anxiety to the Stafford Government. 
Colonization practically was suspended in the 
North Island. In some of the provinces in the 
South Island a cry for separation was raised 
with a view of putting an end to their in- 
definite liability for northern expenditure. Pro- 
vincial loans had swollen to an enormous size. 
Measures were taken to prevent the further 
increase of provincial indebtedness, and to 
convert provincial into colonial securities. The 
provincial bonds were at a great discount in 
comparison with colonial bonds ; and an outcry 
was raised against their conversion at par. But 
altogether that course, the one adopted, seems 
to me to have been statesmanlike, and con- 
ducive to sound finance and to the credit of 
the colony. In 1867, special Parliamentary 
representation was given to the native race. 

During the session of 1868 Sir Donald McLean 
joiiied Sir William Fox in opposition to the war 
policy of the StsifFord Cabinet. A motion, ex- 
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pressive of alarm at the course of the Govern- 
ment in relation to native and defence affairs 
was only defeated by the casting vote of the 
Speaker; and, in the session of 1869, a motion 
of want of confidence, moved by Sir William 
-Fox and seconded by Sir Donald McLean, was 
carried by a majority of eleven. The Stafford 



Ministry resigned, and Sir William Fox became 
Premier, with Sir Donald McLean as Native 
Minister. 

Mr. Julius Vogel, now Sir Julius Vogel, 
K.C.M.G., first took office aa a member of the 
Fox Ministry in 1869. Sir Julius Vogel had 
already sat for five sessions in the House of 
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Representatives, and had held political office in 
the Provincial Grovemment of Otago. In the 
House he had shown unmistakable signs of 
innate power, but, like some other young poli- 
ticians who afterwards achieve greatness, his 
course was eccentric and unsteady. The power 
was there, but its exercise was irregular and 
indefinite. This is often the case when abnormal 
vigour and talent exist without corresponding 
experience and responsibility. The leading 
characteristics of Sir Julius Vogel's mind are 
restless energy, great self-confidence, quick per- 
ception, dialectical power, persistent tenacity, 
fertility of resources, constructiveness, and 
capability of, rapid combination. He sees his 
object a long way off, and is indefatigable in its 
pursuit. He is naturally obstinate, but he is 
always ready to vary the means to the attain- 
ment of the end, when he himself considers that 
variation indispensable. He will not budge an 
inch if he thinks that he will be looked on as 
being led; but as a leader he is energetic, versa- 
tile, and often rash. He dearly loves a labyrinth 
to which he alone holds the clue. One great gift 
he has is the wonderful vigour of his mind. 
Even when crippled by painful illness, he is able 
to concentrate his mental faculties on the most 
difficult questions \yith as much apparent ease 
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as if he were in the enjoyment of perfect health- 
Another of his gifts is his practical observation 
of men and things. Fond as he is of his own 
way, he seldom forgets to learn, and to turn his 
lesson to the best account. His knowledge of 
figures is almost instinctive, and he delights in 
abstruse calculations. His political failings are 
his over-fondness of personal power and of 
popular adulation, his proclivity to self-show, 
and too great speculativeness. He is apt to 
become a dictator in disguise, and there is in 
his nature a dangerous love of experimental 
poUticfli. Though occasionally tedious in set 
speeches, he is often excellent in debate, and 
often makes capital points. Clear, logical, and 
plausible, he sets forth a case wdl, and hits hard 
in attack and defence, cheerfully taking hard 
hits in return. Opposition does not make him 
vindictive, and he never bears political malice. 

Practically, during his public career in New 
Zealand, Sir Julius Vogel has proved his great 
political capacity. The grasp of his mind is 
comprehensive, and its foresight is great; and, 
wild as some of his conceptions seemed at first, 
some have proved themselves to contain much 
that is useful and statesmanlike. His name 
will be always gratefully associated in the minds 
of many with the system of Government life 
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insurance, with the public works policy, with 
the development of local industries, the San 
Francisco mail service, the oceanic telegraph 
cable, the conversion, of New Zealand Loans 
into Consolidated Stock, the establishment of 
a Public Trusteeship, and other important ser- 
vices in which he took a prominent part. He 
was the first to submit to the Legislature the 
importance of the Polynesian Question in rela- 
tion to New Zealand, and to draw attention to 
the advantage of some regular system of local 
forest conservation in the colony. It was also 
during his connection with New Zealand as 
Agent-General in London that he was among 
the first to advocate, in the public press and in 
periodicals, the great project of Imperial Fede- 
ration, when it was looked at generally as a 
wild and fantastic scheme. In fact. Sir Julius . 
Vogel's view on this subject found expression 
when he was a colleague of Sir William Fox, 
who, communicating the instructions of the 
Cabinet on the 2nd of June, 1870, to the New 
Zealand Commissioners in London, wrote in- 
cidentally as follows : — 

** I am reluctant to be betrayed into any 
comments which may be misinterpreted into a 
desire on my part to generaUze on an Imperial 
question, but it is impossible to fail to see ^hat 
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the jealous preservation of the integrity of an 
empire is at the root of all nationality, and of 
the effectual attainment of those results which 
extended nationality can alone achieve. A 
shattered empire, however brilliant may be its 
fragments, is practically powerless. Great as 
the diflficulty may be, is it impossible to consoli- 
date the Empire into a vast Federation with a 
federal force on sea and land, with common 
interests and concentrated power ? Such a 
policy is worthier of a statesman than a policy 
of disintegration." 

Upon the whole, the public character of Sir 
Julius Vogal may be summed up as sensational, 
autocratic, far-seeing, endowed with great force 
and strong will, persistent, fertile in resource, 
ambitious, adventurous, and remarkable for 
general ability. As a statesman, left to himself 
he would be original, but unsafe. His position 
of greatest usefulness is that of a constitutional 
Minister in alliance with those who are strong 
enough to work with, and not under, him ; who 
can check a,nd keep straight his exuberant poli- 
tical vitality and action. His mind is rich in pre- 
cious ores, but care, time, and co-operative labour 
are needed to make them marketable. The 
besetting danger of his public life is egotism. 

The policy of the Fox Government o^ 1869-72 
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was directed to two great objects. The first 
was to bring about honourable and permanent 
peace; the second was to rehabilitate coloni- 
zation. In the first work the aid of Sir Donald 
McLean was invaluable. His influence on native 
affairs was like that attributed of old by mariners 
to the twin stars of Castor and Pollux, The 
wind fell, the clouds fled, and the troubled 
waters were at rest^ Within a year, peace was 
restored to New Zealand; and its honourable 
and permanent character may be inferred from 
the faot that it has never since been broken. 
Had its terms been unjust or discreditable, it 
would certainly have been short-lived. 

A most useful ally of Sir Donald McLean in 
the restoration of peace was secured in the 
person of Mr. John D. Ormond, who was Super- 
intendent of the Province of Hawke's Bay, and 
who actively co-operated with the Fox Govern- 
ment in the conduct of the requisite military 
operations in the central portion of the North 
Island, and in bringing them to a successful 
issue. Mr. Ormond has for many years taken 
an important part in the politics of New Zealand. 
He was an early settler in the Province of 
Hawke's Bay, and Sir Donald McLean and he 
were together prominent actors in its adminis- 
tration. They were intimately connepted in 
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public life, and eacli may be said to have been 
an alter ego to the other. Mr. Ormond is a 
man of great mental power. He is cool, obser- 
yaat, cautious, prudent, and resolute. His poli- 
tical and administrative capacity is considerable. 
He thinks deeply, and, when he has made up 
his mind to act, he acts with decision and with 



effect. What he has lacked in later years is 
sympathetic power. He has become taciturn, 
reserved, and angular in his general relations 
to other public men, and he courts solitude and 
self-evolution. He is the Monad of pohtica! 
life. What he says and does always has weight, 
but it would have much greater weight were he 
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able to work heartily with men generally. As it 
is, he is more like the veiled prophet of politics 
than the gregarious statesman of the modern 
day. Mr. Ormond seldom speaks, but his 
speeches have always in them much good 
matter, though occasionally there runs through 
them a vein of bitterness which leaves an un- 
pleasant after-taste. Mr. Ormond was latterly 
a member of the Pox Ministry, and he was also 
a colleague of Major Atkinson in 1877. Mr. 
Ormond was in favour oE Provincial Abolition 
in 1875, but he was one of the first of its advo- 
cates who owned disappointment in its result. 

In view of the second great object of the Fox 
Government, the renewal of colonization, the 
public works policy was set on foot in 1870 as 
an effective means of promoting settlement and 
of developing industries. The chief features of 
that policy were the borrowing of large sums 
which should be applied under the direction of 
the Colonial Legislature to the construction of 
leading lines of railway, of main roads, and 
of other important works, and to immigra- 
tion. The accumulation of public debt within 
reasonable limits would, in other words, be a 
profitable colonial investment, so long as the 
proceeds of the loans were mainly expended 
in promoting settlement by means of railways. 
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roads, . bridges, and telegraphs, and in the 
increase of population by suitable immigration. 
The conception was statesmanlike and practical ; 
and it has, as a whole, been saccessful. The 
proof of success is shown in the progress of the 
colony, and in the improvement of its public 
credit. Much, of course, may be said of faults, 
and of very serious faults, in the manner oE 
giving effect to this policy, I am only referring 
to the principles of the policy and to its general 
administration as a whole. There is, however, 
no doubt that the policy would have been a 
much greater success, had two of its preliminary 
conditions been the reservation, on behalf of the 
colony, of large tracts of Crown land through 
which the railways were intended to be made, 
and the use of these tracts for the purpose of 
actual settlement. This course would have 
secured two important objects : first, the pro* 
gressive colonization of the country, j^an'j^as^u, 
concurrently with the progress of the railways ; 
and, secondly, the substantial recoupment into 
the Colonial Treasury of a great part of the 
railway expenditure. This was part of the 
original plan, and its withdrawal is attributable 
in some measure to the political constitution 
of New Zealand, and to the fear of rousing 
provincial opposition to the whole schenae. 
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Practically, the administration of Crown lands 
and the appropriation of land revenue had 
been transferred to the provinces. However 
right that may have been while colonizing 
work was wholly vested in provincial authori- 
ties, it was equally right that as soon as the 
colony shared in the work it should also share 
in that administration and appropriation for 
the furtherance of that work. Probably, in the 
state of political feeling at the time, it would 
have been impracticable to secure the condition 
in question as an essential part of the policy; but, 
at all events, experience, I think, has shown that 
the trial should have been energetically made. 
Apart, however, from that consideration, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that numerous mis- 
takes have, from time to time, been made 
in the practical conduct of a service at the 
time colossal and novel of its kind, compli- 
cated in its details, difficult in execution, and 
exposed to multitudinous criticism. The Oppo- 
sition were not slow to take advantage of their 
opportunity; and Sir Edward Stafford, in the 
session of 1872, carried, though by a small 
majority, a motion censuring the administra- 
tion of the public works policy. His Ministry, 
however, only held office for a month, and 
resigned on a vote of want of confidence. A 

s 
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new Ministry was then formed, with Mr. Geoi^ 
M. Waterhouse, who was a member of the L#egis- 
lative Council) as Premier, and with Sir Julius 
Vogel as leader in the House of Representatires. 
Sir William Foi, I may observe, bad volontarily 
retired, for private reasons, from the leadership 
of his party. 



Mr. Waterhouse was one of the early South 
Australian colonists, and when South Australia 
became a constitutional colony he took a lead- 
ing political part there, and was for a time 
Premier. He came to New Zealand in ly69, 
and was made a member of the Ijegislative 
Council in 1870. Mr. Waterhouse is an able 
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public man, and liis» presence in the political 
councils of New Zealand has been a great 
advantage to the colony. He is intellectual 
and thoughtful; and he is not likely to take 
any course without previous careful and intelli- 
gent consideration. Neither is he a man who 
can be satisfied superficially. He searches 
into the depth of every question, and spares 
no pains to make himself thoroughly master 
of its principles and details, and to be prepared 
for its probable issues. His speeches are philo- 
sophical and persuasive; they show great 
knowledge of their subject; and, while they 
do not carry away hearers in bursts of ephemeral 
enthusiasm, they are suggestive of serious 
thought, and specially appeal to the reasoning 
faculties. He has great reverence for precedents 
and for the ancient ways, of constitutional prin- 
ciples. He is thoroughly sensible of the fact 
that, in politics, short cuts to what seems to 
be for the time expedient lead at last to the 
destruction of civil freedom. His experience 
as a Minister ia New Zealand has been very 
short. He was Premier for five months, from 
October, 1872, to March, 1873; and ill-health 
has since not allowed him to take office. The 
cause of his resignation of the Premiership in 
1873 is well known. He found that his position 

s 2 
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in the Ministry was altogether anomalous. He 
felt that he was there only as the figure-head 
of the state vessel, while Sir Julius Vogel was 
at the helm. Mr. Waterhouse, as a member of 
the Legislative Council, had not the requisite 
parliamentary status to secure his proper minis- 
terial position. Moreover, Mr. Waterhouse and 
Sir Julius Vogel were statesmen of two distinct 
types that could not long harmonize with each 
other. They did not probably agree in many 
political views; and certainly they did not 
agree in the measures to be taken in order 
to give practical effect to their general views. 
Their political temperaments were irreconcil- 
able with each other. Mr. Waterhouse was 
cautious and deliberative ; Sir Julius Vogel was 
sanguine and pushing. Moreover, Mr. Water- 
house would never consent to be a Prime Minis- 
ter by courtesy; he would not be a nominal 
leader and an actual follower. Sir Julius Vogel 
cared little about the shadow, but he cared 
much about the substance. He led the House 
of Representatives; and he meant to lead the 
Ministry. The natural consequence soon came. 
Mr. Waterhouse resigned office ; and in April, 
1873, Sir Julius Vogel became Prime Minister 
of New Zealand. 

The Ministry of Sir Julius Vogel substantially 
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continued until October, 1877, though not all 
the time under him as its head. During his 
temporary absence in England in 1875, Dr. 
Pollen, one of the leading members of the 
Ministry, held the office of Premier; and in 
1876, when Sir Julius Vogel left New Zealand 
for the appointment of Agent-General in Lon- 
don for the colony. Major Atkinson took his 
place. But for all practical purposes the Minis- 
try, although re-arranged from time to time, 
may be said to have been continuous until 
October, 1877, when it was altogether replaced 
by Sir George Grey's Government, 

A change of Governors took place in 1873. 
Sir James Fergusson, Bart., succeeded Sir 
George Bowen. Sir James Fergusson was a 
man of great ability, and had a thorough know- 
ledge of his constitutional position. The self- 
restraint essential to this position must often 
have been irksome to a mind like his, endowed 
with qualities which constitute an active, ener- 
getic, and capable statesman. He only held 
office from June, 1873, to December, 1874, 
when he resigned and went home ; but during 
his short administration he ably discharged his 
duties. 

His successor was the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, who was Governor of New Zealand for 
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four years. The Marquis of Normanby was 
not demonstrative, and was thought by many 
to be a good-natured, indolent man, with little 
ability, easily led, and averse to trouble and re- 
sponsibility. But those who thought so were 
mistaken. Hidden from cursory and super- 
ficial observation, there were in the Marquis 
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of Normanby sterling and valuable quali- 
ties of mind and character. He had at 
command matured political knowledge and ex- 
perience; be had clear perception and strong 
intellectual grasp ; he was frank and straight- 
forward ; and he had good common sense. He 
had at times in New Zealand a difficult task in 
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trying to steer clear of constitutional rocks and 
shoals. Though not perhaps in every case suc- 
cessful, there is no doubt that he always acted 
with a strict sense of public duty ; and certainly 
his arguments in support of his own action were 
put forward with force and ability. 

The leading colleagues of Sir Julius Vogel were 
Major Atkinson and Sir Frederick Whitaker, 
^who were members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and Dr. Pollen, who had a seat in the 
Legislative Council. 

Dr. Pollen was one of the earliest Auckland 
settlers, and had taken an active part in 
provincial politics there since the first crea- 
tion of the Province of Auckland under the 
Constitutional Act of 1852. As a member 
of the Legislative Council for some years, he 
also appUed himself to colonial politics. He 
was endowed with remarkable talents. He had a 
shrewd knowledge of human nature, a faculty of 
quick and accurate perception, and generally the 
power of rapidly arriving at just conclusions. 
He mostly looked at men and things on the 
humorous side, and treated them in an amusing 
and satirical vein. As a politician he was pli- 
able and versatile, and too apt to trifle, or to 
seem to trifle, with important matters. But Dr. 
Pollen's character, though rather frothy on th 
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surface, had a strong uiulercurrent of common 
sense; and few men could see better a ques- 
tion in its true light, and could give sounder 
political advice. As a statesman, however, be 
never impressed the public mind with mucb 
confidence in himself. Among other reasoDS, 
one, probably, was that he never himself had 



great faith in popular opinion; and in that 
case distrust is often recipracal. As a skilful 
administrator in difficult times he was admir- 
able; he was eminently what is called a safe 
man, and all h3 did w^s characterized by 
caution, prudence, and di3Crimination. As a 
writer and speaker Dr. Pollen showed great 
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cleverness ; there wag a crisp neatness of ex- 
pression in what he wrote and said; and 
throughout he was polished, pungent, and per- 
suasive. He is naturally bland, and not iras- 
cible; but he is formidable when he is angry 
in earnest ; the velvet paw conceals sharp claws. 
Sarcasm was his favourite instrument ; and the 
almost professional air of tenderness with which 
he used it added to the agony of his victim. 

The great political feature of Sir Julius 
Vogel's Ministry was provincial abolition in 
] 875. He himself was absent at the time, but 
he had, in the previous year, suddenly announced 
it as the policy of his Government, and on his 
return in 1876 his adoption of it was complete. 
I have already taken occasion to state my own 
view that the wholesale abolition of provincial 
institutions was a great mistake; and it is un- 
necessaiy now to go at any length into the sub- 
ject. The end in view was suitable and effective ♦ 
local self-government. Admitting, as I think 
it would generally be admitted, that in 1875 
the system of existing provincial institutions • 
was not, in relation to that end, adapted to the 
changed circumstances of the colony, the first 
step should have been to modify the system so 
as best to secure that adaptation. It has never 
been shown that this modification could, even 
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probably, not have been made. The summary 
destruction of the whole system was preferred, 
and a county system was substituted. Expe- 
rience has proved the failure of the substitu- 
tion. As an instance of the disappointment, it 
was held out, in anticipation of the new system, 
that one consequence would be that local works, 
such as roads and bridges, would never again be 
brought under the consideration of the Colonial 
Parliament. What has been the fact? The 
House of Representatives, since 1875, has been 
a monster Board of Works for every part of the 
colony ; and has been unable, at least for ten 
years, to relieve itself from a burden which it 
should not properly bear ; from a task which it 
cannot satisfactorily fulfil. The effect has been 
demoralizing to the House and wasteful to the 
colony. Demoralizing to the House, because 
members for the various electoral districts have 
become rather delegates soliciting pubhc works 
for their respective districts than representatives 
charged with the political interests of New Zea- 
land- Wasteful to the colony, because hundreds 
of thousands of pounds have been appropriated 
to the construction of works by the House, 
nine-tenths of the members of which, in the 
majority of cases, were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the necessity, or even the site, of 
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those works ; and because the money appro^- 
priated has been expended by oflBcers respon- 
sible to the Colonial Government, and not to 
local authorities who were on the spot and who 
were most concerned in the efficient and econo- 
mical expenditure of that money. 

It soon became apparent that the Atkinson 
Government of 1876 would have a short life. 
Ministers were not able to reduce to order the 
chaos which they had created. Local self- 
government was paralyzed, finance confused, and 
administration misconducted. The crisis soon 
came ; and Major Atkinson and his colleagues 
were superseded by the Grey Government. 
This is a fitting occasion to say a few words 
regarding Sir George Grey in his parliamentary 
character as a member of the New Zealand 
House of Representatives. In 1875, when 
provincial institutions were threatened, he left 
his retirement near Auckland, and was elected 
by general acclamation Superintendent of the 
Province of Auckland, and member of the 
House of Representatives for an Auckland 
district. He entered the political arena with 
these special proofs of public trust in addition to 
his great name and distinguished reputation. 
The result disappointed many of his friends and 
well-wishers. That unfortunate tendency to 
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extremes, which had more or less shown itself 
throughout a long public career, became more 
aggravated and confirmed, and did much to mar 
the effect of his great abilities. His political 
views were democratic and advanced, but many 
of them contained important principles of truth 
and wisdom. It was his mode of advocating 
them, and of generally fulfilling his parliamentary 
duties, that was regrettable. He was never 
moderate, and his mind was lost to a proper 
sense of proportion. He overdid everything. 
His praise was flattery, and his blame was 
vituperation; he saw no merits in what he 
opposed, and no faults in what he supported. 
This moral excess was prejudicial in the highest 
degree to his practical influence and usefulness. 
His orbit as a statesman took the curve of an 
hyperbole. His precious gifts — and they were 
far beyond those ordinarily accorded to man — 
and his vast stores of political knowledge and 
experience were to a great extent dissipated 
into space. As an administrator Sir Greorge 
Grey, when he came into power, was also un- 
successful. He seemed to have lost, in a 
large measure, that wonderful faculty which 
he possessed of seeing at once the right 
end, and of adapting the means to its at- 
tainment with promptitude and success* 
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Neitber did he seem always properly to ap- 
preciate the relations of a Premier to his 
colleagues in office. In political and in depart- 
mental matters he occasionally interfered too 
little, or too much. 

Mr. James Macandrew was a colleague of Sir 
George Grey, and was a man of mark. Mr. 



Macandrew had formed a great part of the 
political history of the Province of Otago. He 
had been one of the earliest settlers there, and 
had more than once been elected Superintendent 
of the province ; and he had also represented its 
interests in the Provincial Council. He was one 
of the first members sent by an Otago electoral 
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district to the New Zealand House of Represen- 
tatives. His ability and his influence were 
undoubtedly great, and his influence was perhaps 
the greater, because he was never ostentatious 
in its exercise. He seldom made speeches, and 
his speeches never did full justice to his views. 
Holding strong and, at the time, apparently 
strange views, he was often looked upon as 
speculative and unsafe. He generally saw a 
great object afar ofl^, and wished to reach it "per 
saltum, ; he did not usually give himself time to 
reach it by sure, though slow, degrees, to over- 
come difficulties, and to carry with him public 
opinion. Those who thoroughly know him, 
know that he is, though too sanguine, a far- 
seeing and sensible man. His mind has often 
conceived the idea which it has been the fortune 
of others to make a great fact. His influence 
with the mass of the people inOtago was at one 
time remarkably great. He thoroughly identified 
himself with the feelings, the interests, and the 
struggles of working-men in humble life, and 
gained their hearty trust in his earnest wish to 
promote their welfare. He never posed himself 
as their friend, or used them as a ladder to 
uplift himself, but did all the good he could for 
them, unaffectedly and with genuine good-will. 
Mr; Robert Stout was another distinguished 
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member of tlie Grey Cabinet, in whict he held 
the office of Attorney-General. Mr. Stout was 
a young man, practising as a lawyer at Dunedin, 
and he had only recently been elected to the 
House of Representatives, but he was dis- 
tinguished by the great promise of abiHty which 
he showed, and by the leading position which 



he took in a very short time, both in his 
profession and in the House. Mr. Stout had 
considerable intetlectual power ; aud he was 
indefatigable in its exercise ; his mind, clear 
and logical, was always at work ; and he was 
ever accumulating, by careful and intelligent 
study, valuable stores of information. He was 
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never idle ; and his capacity for work was very 
great. He had the usual imperfections of 
clever youth ; he was too often disposed to be 
positive, self-confident, theoretical, wilful, and 
didactic. These defects, however, are tempered 
by a kind and conciliatory disposition, and will 
disappear, in all probability, with the growth of 
age and experience. His political views are 
those taught in the philosopho-radical school, 
and are rather visionary in some respects. Mr. 
Stout, after a retirement for five years from 
public life, re-entered the House of Representa- 
tives in the new Parliament of 1884, and 
became in its first session Prime Minister. As 
time ripens his faculties, and as responsibility 
controls their use, there is no doubt that in a 
political career he will become an eminent and 
useful statesman. < 

Sir Hercules Robinson, G.C.M.G-., succeeded 
tfhe Marquis of Normanby as Governor of 
New Zealand, in March, 1879, and held that 
office till September, 1880, when he was trans- 
ferred, on special grounds, to South Africa, Sir 
Hercules Robinson has a highand deserved repu- 
tation for political ability. He has a vigorous 
mind, a strong intellect, and clear and powerful 
reasoning faculties. He has a good judgment, 
and is always careful and industrious in gather- 
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ing together the materials on which he forms 
his own conclusions. He is prudent iu council, 
aod energetic in action. No doubt, like other 
Governors of ability and active mind, he nauat 
have found his position under responsible 
government occasionally distasteful ; but it is 
only right to say that in New Zealand he 



fulfilled his duties constitutionally and with 
credit. 

The Grey Government sailed in troubled 
waters. A large and sudden decrease in the 
sale of Crown land, and a season of commer- 
cial depression occasioned financial embarrass- 
nient ; and native complications, arising out of 
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unfulfilled promises of preceding Grovemments, 
arose on the Taranaki west coast, and caused 
considerable anxiety. A strong Opposition 
made the most of these troubles, and, in 
October, 1879, after a general election suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Grrey Ministry by a 
majority of two on a vote of want of confidence. 
Sir John Hall formed the succeeding Ministry. 
The victory was more personal than pohtical 
in its character. Almost as soon as Sir 
John Hall's Government had acceded to 
ofl&ce, they were in an actual minority, and 
were only saved from defeat by the sudden 
secession of three of Sir George Grey's sup- 
porters. Practically the Hall Government were 
in a large measure the executors of the policy 
of their predecessors. This fact is clearly 
shown by comparing the speech with which 
the Governor, on the advice of Sir George 
Grey's Ministry, opened the second session in 
1879, with the subsequent action of the Hall 
Government. The policy stated in that speech 
may be shortly classed under the following 
heads: — Manhood Suffrage; Triennial Parlia- 
ments ; Representation proportioned to popula- 
tion; Facilities for occupation of small farms 
or rural allotments ; Purchase of Native Lands 
on terms fair to both races; Inquiry into 
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unfulfilled promises by the Crown on the West 
Coast, Taranaki. Each of these measures was 
adopted by the B[all Government ; and legisla- 
tive effect has been given to it at their instance 
and under their supervision. 

Their native policy in Taranaki was in many 
respects rash and unstatesmanlike, and would 
certainly have plunged the colony into another 
war, had it not been for two things. One was that 
the disaffected natives were, under what they 
considered the inspired direction of Te Whiti, 
perfectly passive ; and the second was that the 
labours of the West Coast Commissioners, Sir 
William Fox and Sir Francis Bell, did much to 
remove the wrongs of which the natives con- 
cerned had justly complained. Mr. John 
Bryce, then Native Minister, is a well-meaning 
man, but lacks the qualities which characterize 
large and sagacious minds. He had, however, 
sufficient strong will to drag his colleagues into 
perilous places, extrication from which was 
more a matter of good luck than of good 
management. 

One of Sir John Hall's colleagues, Mr. 
William RoUeston, had taken a leading part for 
twelve years in politics. He had held the im- 
portant elective office of Superintendent of the 
Province of Canterbury for eight years, and he 

T 2 
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had also been during the whole twelve years an 
active and influential member of the House of 
Representatives. Mr. RoUeston has many high 
qualifications for useful public life. He is in- 
telligent, well educated, energetic, earnest, and 
animated by tbe highest motives. What he 
lacks is decision of character and definitiveness 



of purpose. He is an emotional politician. His 
feelings are too highly charged, and move him 
to and fro by jerks and starts. He is anxious 
to do what is right, but he is more afraid of doing 
what is wrong; and he wavers between oppo- 
site poles. In the language of the course he 
would be said to be always hedging. This dual 
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nature makes his political motion somewhat re- 
semble the progress of the crab ; he walks side- 
ways. Mr. RoUeston began public life with high 
conservative notions,but he is becoming a radical 
in spite of hiniself. He has the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands of Esau. This transformation 
probably costs him much exercise of mind and 
vexation of spirit ; but the process goes on and 
he fulfils his fate. Mr. RoUeston writes excellent 
English, but he is not a good public speaker ; he 
is always earnest, but he aims at too high a 
level, and is not concise and pointed enough for 
effect. He is not popular; he has too much 
the air of a superior personage to be a man of 
the people. He is a very good administrator ; 
he is clear, methodical, and industrious, and 
shows great aptitude for official business. 

Sir Arthur Gordon, G.C.M.Gr,. succeeded Sir 
Hercules Robinson as Governor in November, 
1880, and remained till June, 1882. Sir Arthur 
Gordon has considerable abilities, but they 
are not of the kind suited to the position 
of the Governor of a constitutional colony. 
He is too fond of asserting his personality ; and 
he has not other qualifications which tend to 
making the machinery of responsible govern- 
ment work smoothly and with the greatest 
advantage. Owing chiefly to his course of 
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action, constitutional relations between himself 
and his Ministers were often strained, and 
would probably, had he continued longer in 
office, have snapped asunder. He certainly 
committed a grave constitutional blunder when 
duriug the recess, on the necessity arising for 
the reconstruction of the Ministry owing to the 



resignation of the Premier, Sir John Hall, on 
the ground of ill-health, he forthwith sent for 
the leader of a section of the Opposition to 
advise him as to the formation of another 
ministry. The member sent for. Sir George 
Grey, declined, I believe, to give advice or to 
act in the matter; but that refusal did not 
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lessen the mistake made by the Grovernor. In 
the absence of any distinct sign to the contrary, 
he was constitutionally bound to assume that 
the political party out of which the Hall Min- 
istry had been formed, still possessed the 
confidence of the majority of the House of 
Representatives, and to give one of the leading 
men of that party the first opportunity of re- 
constructing the Ministry. As Parhament was 
not in session at the time, no such sign of the 
loss of that confidence could have been given. 
After an interval of six months, during which 
Sir James Prendergast, Chief Justice of the 
Colony, was administrator, — ^an office, the 
duties of which he admirably fulfilled. 

Major-Greneral Sir W, P. D. Jervois, 
G.C.M.Gr., C.B., of the Royal Engineers, suc- 
ceeded as Governor, and still (September, 
1885) holds the office. He is distinguished 
in the science of Fortification. He was 
specially selected by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to visit the Australian Colonies and, 
in concert with their respective Governments, 
to recommend a system of defence for Australian 
ports. As Governor of New Zealand, he is 
much respected and esteemed. 

Sir John Hall, whose bad health, unfortu- 
nately, did not allow him to continue in office. 
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retired in April, 1882, Sir Frederick Whitaker, 
who was Attorney-General, became Prime 
Minister, retaining the other members of the 
Ministry in their offices till September, 1883, 
when, on private grounds, he resigned Minis- 
terial office. Major Atkinson, who had been 
throughout Colonial Treasurer, took the reins 



into his own hands, but he was only able to hold 
them for about twelve months. Public con6- 
dence in him and hig colleagues was fast waning. 
Finance had become embarrassed; substantial 
local self-government was still in abeyance; 
procrastination was the chief policy ; demorali- 
zation of ParHaraent by a political sliding-scale 
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of grants of money for public works in 
various electoral districts was growing into 
a system. The besetting sin of Major At- 
kinson was more and more manifest in his sacri- 
fice of principles to love of office. Place, with 
or without power, was his political motto. He 
almost began to believe that he was New Zea- 
land's only Treasurer. , The general election 
and thq subsequent session in 1884 at last 
brought about a complete change of Ministry. 
After a succession of false starts, there came a 
Government with Mr. Stout as Prime Minister, 
and with Sir Julius Vogel, after an absence for 
nearly eight years, again in office as Colonial 
Treasurer. 

It is too soon at present to pronounce a 
definite opinion on this Grovernment, but late 
accounts show that the men are retained in 
office, while thfeir most important measures are 
rejected. A most mischievous doctrine seems to 
be held by some of the Opposition, to the effect 
that the Ministry is doing much public harm, but 
that it should be kept in a little longer in order 
that it may do. more, and. so punish the public 
for selecting a bad Ministry. A parallel course 
would be to insist on a sick man continuing to 
take injurious prescriptions, because he ori- 
ginally chose an incompetent doctor. 
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In concluding these pages, I wish to give the 
latest official information in reference to two 
important subjects intimately connected with 
state policy in New Zealand. Those subjects 
are, respectively, the Government railways, and 
the conversion of part of the Public Debt, in 
the colony. The information is contained in 
the following extracts from a Memorandum, 
signed by Sir Francis Bell, the Agent-Greneral 
in London for New Zealand, and issued in May, 
1885 :— 

" The railway traffic, as shown by the latest 
returns, dated 1st of April, 1885, and made up 
for the eleven months ending 28 th of February, 
was as follows : — 

" The number of miles open for traffic had 
increased from 1396 to 1469. The total cost 
of construction was 12,226,000Z. 

"The revenue from the railways of 

the North Island was . . £264,713 

„ Middle Island 688,130 



J> 5J 



Total .... £952,843 
From which had to be deducted 
working railway expenditure . 632,780 



Leaving nett revenue . . £320,063 
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" Thus the nett revenue had risen from 
305,000Z. for the financial twelve months ending 
31st of March, 1884, to 320,000Z. for the eleven 
months ending 28th of February, 1885, 

** The proportion of working expenses to 
revenue, which had decreased nearly 8 per cent, 
in the financial year ending 31 st of March, 1884, 
as comparedwith 1880, was again reduced during 
the eleven months ending the 28th of February, 
1885, the percentage being now under 66^ per 
cent. 

" There was a decrease in the passenger traffic 

of some classes, and an increase in that of others. 

In the goods traffic there was an increase of 

63,000 tons." 

% * ^ * ^ 

" In accordance with the intimation made by 
me last January, the conversion of the 4^ per. 
Cent, and 5 per Cent. 5-30 Debentures has been 
followed by the conversion of the greater part 
of the outstanding 5 per Cent. Consolidated 
Drawing Loan (known in this market as New 
Zealand Consols). The total amount of that 
loan outstanding before the annual drawing, on 
the 31st of March last, was 5,772,500Z., bonds 
having been drawn and paid off* to the amount 
of 1,510,600Z. out of the original total of 
7,283,100?. Of this outstanding amount of 
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6,722,500Z., 3,656,800Z. liave been sent in for 
conversion, and 77,4002. will be paid off. 

^'The annual reduction in charge to tbe 
colony effected by this conversion has been ac- 
tuarially determined as follows : — For the first 
seven years, 100,5932. ; eighth and subsequent 
years, 125,9772. 

"Adding this reduction in charge to the saving 
effected by the conversion of the 5-30's, and by 
her Majestjr's Government having released the 
colony from further coatribution to the Sinking 
Fund of the Imperial Guaranteed Loan of 1856, 
the colony is now relieved to the extent of about 
146,000Z. a year in interest and Sinking Fund, 
and in seven years more will be relieved to the 
extent of 170,000/. a year." 

The work which I have undertaken is now 
ended. In the foregoing pages, I have attempted 
to record my impressions, founded on favourable 
opportunities of judgment, of the public charac- 
ters of the chief political men in New Zealand, 
and to connect the slight personal sketches which 
I have made with the leading political events in 
which those men have been prominently en- 
gaged. However much I may have been mis- 
taken in my view of the characters which I have 
tried to portray, all I can say is that I have 
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done my best, and that I have honestly said 
what I think, with every wish to be fair to all. 
My hope has been to make men, who have 
filled high positions, and have been engaged 
in arduous political work, in New Zealand, per- 
sonally better known and understood ; and, in 
that way, to add to the interest felt in that 
Colony. 



THE END. 
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Imported by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. can 
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Crown Buildings^ i88, FUdStreeiy London^ 
October^ 1885. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST. 
ABOUT Some Fellows. By an Eton Boy, Author of "A 

•^^ Day of my Life." Cloth limp, square i6mo, ar. 6«/. 

Adams {C,K,) Manual of Historical Literature. Cr. 8 vo, 1 2S. (uL 

Alcott {Louisa M.)Jack and Jill. i6mo, 51. 

Old-Fashioned thanksgiving Day. ^s. 6d. 

— — Proverb Stories. i6mo, y. 6d. 
— — Spinning Wheel Stories. i6mo, 5^. 
See also " Rose Library." 

Alden {W. L) Adventures of Jimmy Brown^ written by himself. 

Illustrated. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Aldrich (T. B.) Friar Jeromes Beautiful Book, &*c. Very 

choicely printed on hand-made paper, parchment cover, 3x. M. 

Poetical Works. Edition de Luxe. 8vo, 2 is. 

A If or d {Lady Marian) Needlework as Art. With over 100 

Woodcuts, Photogravures, &c. Royal 8vo, 42J. ; large paper, 84 r. 
Amateur Angler^ s Days in Dove Dale : Three Weeks' Ifoliday 

in July and August, 1884. By £. M. Printed by Whittingham, at 

the Chiswick Press. Cloth gilt, is. 6cl. ; fancy boards, if. 

American Men of Letters. Thoreau, Irving, Webster. 2S. 6d, each. 
Anderson {W,) Pictorial Arts of Japan. With 80 full-page 

and other Plates, 16 of them in Colours. Large imp. 4to, gilt binding, 

gilt edges, 8/. &f. ; or in four parts, 2/. 2s. each. 

Anglef's Strange Experiences \An\ By Cotswold Isys. With 
numerous Illustrations, 4to, 5^. New Edition, 35. 6df. 

Angling. See Amateur, " British Fisheries Directory," " Cut- 
^cliffe," "Martin," "Stevens," "Theakston," "Walton," and 
« Wells." 
Arnold {Edwin) Birthday Book. 4s. 6d. 

A 



Sampson LoWy Marston^ &* Co!s 



Art Education. See " Biographies of Great Artists/' " Illus- 
trated Text Books," "MoUett's Dictionary." 

Artists at Home. Photographed by J. P. Mayall, and repro- 
duced in Facsimile. Letterpress by F. G. Stephens. Imp. folio, 42J. 

Audsley {G. A.) Ornamental Arts of yapan. 90 Plates, 74 
in Colours and Gold, with General and Descriptive Text. 2 vols., folio, 
;^I5 15;. On the issue of Part III. the price will be further advanced. 

The Art of Chromo-Lithography. Coloured Plates 



and Text Folio, 63J. 
Auerhach {B.) Brigitta, Illustrated. 2S, 

■ On the Heights. 3 vols., 6f. 

■ Spinoza. Translated. 2 vols., i8mo, 45. 

•DALD WIN (/.) Story of Siegfned. 6x. 



Story of Roland, Crown 8vo, 6j. 



Ballin {Ada S., Lecturer to the National Health Society) 

Science of Dress in Theory and Practice. Illustrated, 6f* 
Barlow {Alfred) Weaving by Hand and by Power. With 

several hundred Illustrations. Third Edition, royal 8vo, i/. 5^. 

Barlow ( William) New Theories of Mdtter and Force. 2 vols., 
8vo, 

THE BAYARD SERIES. 

Edited by the late J. Hain Friswell. 

Comprbing Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style as 
Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 

"We can hardly imagine better books for boys to read or for men to ponder 
over." — Times, 

Price 2*. td. each Volume^ complete in itself ^ flexible cloth extra, gilt ed^es, 
with silk Headbands and Registers. 



The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. 
By M. De Berville. 

De Joinville's St. Louis, King of 
France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, in- 
cluding all his Prose Works. 

Abdallah ; or, The Four Leaves. 
By Edouard Laboullaye. 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek : An Oriental Romance. 
Hy William Beckford. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims 
and Opinions of the Great 
Duke. 



Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia. With Notes. 

Hazlitt*s Round Table. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, 
and the Letter to a Friend. By 
Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By 
Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other 
Imaginative Poems. With Preface 
by Algernon C. Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sen- 
tences, and Maxims. With In- 
troduction by the Editor, and 
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Bayard Series {continued) : — 

/9 Essay on Chesterfield by M. de 
Ste.-Beuve, of the French Aca- 
demy. 

The King and the Commons. A 
Selection of Cavalier and Puritan 
Songs. Edited by Professor Morley. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballan- 
tyne. 



his Friends. Edited by P. Fitz- 
gerald. 

Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and 
Maxims of the Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld. 

Socrates : Memoirs for English 
Readers from Xenophon*s Memo- 
rabilia. By Edw. Levien. 



My Uncle Toby ; his Story and | Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 
A Case containing la Volumes, price 31*. 6d. ; or the Case separately , price 3*. 6^. 

Behnke and Browne, Child's Voice, Small 8vo, 3J. td, 

Bickersteth {Bishop E. H,) Tlie Clergyman in his Home, 
Small post 8vo, \s, 

Evangelical Churchmanship and Evangelical Eclecticism, 

8vo, \s, ^ 

From Year to Year: Original Poetical Pieces, Small 

post Svo, 3J. dd, ; roan, 6j. and 5^*. ; calf or morocco, lar. 6</. 

Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, 

Price 



May be had in various styles and bindings from \d, to 3IJ, (}d. 
List and Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 



The Master's Home- Call ; or. Brief Memorials of Alice 

Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 

The Master's Will, A Funeral Sermon preached on 



the Death of Mrs. S. Gumey Buxton. Sewn, 6d, ; cloth gilt, is, 

The Reef and other Parables, Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

The Shadow of the Rock, A Selection of Religious 



Poetry. iSmo, cloth extra, zs, 6d, 

The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. New 



Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s. 

Biographies of the Great Artists {Illustrated), Crown 8vo, 
emblematical binding, 3f. 6d, per volume, except where the price is given. 



Claude Lorrain.* 

Correggio, by M. E. Heaton, 2s, 6d. 
Delia Robbia and Cellini, 2s, 6d, 
Albrecht Diirer, by R. F. Heath. 
Figure Painters of Holland. 
FraAngelico,Masaccio,andBotticelli. 
Fra Bartolommeo, Albertinelli, and 
Andrea del Sarto. 



Gainsborough and Constable. 
Ghiberti and Donatello, 2s. 6d, 
Giotto, by Harry Quilter. 
Hans Holbein, by Joseph Cundall. 
Hogarth, by Austin Dobson. 
Landseer, by F. G. Stevens. 
Lawrence and Romney, by Lord 
Ronald Gower, 2s, 6d* 



♦ Not yet published, 
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Biographies of the Great Artists {continue!) : — 



Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling. 
Rubens, by C. W. Kett. 
Tintoretto, by W. R. Osier. 
Titian, by R. F. Heath. 
Turner, by Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Vandyck and Hals, by P. R. Head 
Velasquez, by £. Stowe. 
Vemet and Delaroche, by J. Rees. 
Watteau, by J. W. Mollett, 2J. 6c/. 
Wilkie, by J. W. Mollett. 



Leonardo da Vinci. 

Little Masters of Gennany, by W. 

B. Scott. 
Mantegna and Francia. 
Meissonier, by J. W. Mollett, 2x. dd, 
Michelangelo Buonarotti,by Clement. 
Morillo, by Ellen £. Minor, 2J. (nL 
Orerbeck, by T. B. Atkinson. 
Raphael, by N. D'Anvers. 
Rembrandt, by J. W. Mollett. 

Bird {F,/.) American Practical Dyer's Companion, 8vo, 42X. 
Bird {H, E.) Chess Practice. 8vo, zs, 6d, 
Black ( Wm.) Navels. See " Low's Standard Library." 
BUukbum {Charles F.) Hints on Catalogue Titles and Index 

Entries, with a Vocabulary of Terms and Abbreviations, chiefly from 
Foreign Catalogues. Royal 8vo, 141. 

Blackburn {Henry) Breton Folk. With 171 lUust. by Randolph 

Caldecott. Imperial 8vo, gilt edges, 2ix. ; plainer binding, los. 6d. 

■ Pyrenees {The). With 100 Illustrations by Gustave 

DoRi, corrected to 1881. Crown 8vo, 7^. dd. 

Blachnore {R. JD.) Loma Doone. "Edition de luxe. Crowr 4to, 

very numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 3IJ. 6</.; parchment, 
uncut, top gilt, 35/. Cheap Edition, small post 8vo, dr. 

Novels. See " Low's Standard Library." 

Blaikie {William) How to get Strong and how to Stay so. 
Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, &c, Exercises. lUust., sm.post8vo, 5^. 

- Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls. i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Bonwich {Jos,) British Colonies and their Resources, i vol., 
cloth, 5^. Sewn — I. Asia, u. ; II. Africa, \s.\ III. America, \s,\ 
IV. Australasia, \s, 

Bosanquet {Rev, C.) Blossoms from the King*s Garden : Sermons 
for Children. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Boussenard (Z.) Crusoes of Guiana. Illustrated. 51. 

Gold-seekers^ a Sequel, Illustrated. i6mo, 5^. 

Boy's Froissart. King Arthur, Mabinogion. Percy. See 
Lanier. 

Bradshaw (/,) New Zealand as it is. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Brassey {Lady) Taliiti. With 31 Autotype Illustrations after 
Photos, by Colonel Stuart- Wortley. Fcap. 4to, 21J. 

Bright {John) Public Letters. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d> 



List of Fublicatiofis. 



Brisse (Baroti) Menus (366). A menu^ in French and English, 
for eveiy Day in the Year. Translated by Mrs. Matthew Clarke. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

British Fisheries Directory^ 1883-84. Small 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Brittany, See Blackburn. 

Brown. Life and Letters of John Brown, Liberator of Kansas^ 
and Martyr of Virginia. By F. B. Sanborn. Illustrated. 8vo, I2s,6d, 

BroTvne (jG. Jjennox) Voice Use and Stimulants* Sm. 8vo, 3J. 6^, 

and Behnke (Emif) Voice, Song, and Speech. Illus- 
trated, 3rd Edition, medium 8vo, 15/. 

Bryant ( W. C.) and Gay {S. B.) History of the United States. 
4 vols., royal 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 6ar. 

Bfyce {Fev. Professor) Manitoba. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 7^. (>d, 

BunyarCs Pilgrim* s Progress. With 138 original Woodcuts. 
Small post 8vo, cloth gilt, 3f. 6d.\ gilt edges, 4r. 

Bumaby {Capt.) On Horseback through Asia Minor. 2 vols., 
8vo, 38J. Cheaper Edition, i vol., crown 8vo, lOf. 6d, 

Bumaby {Mrs, F,) High Alps in Wint:r; or, Mountaineering 
in Search of Health. By Mrs. Fred Burnaby. With Portrait of 
the Authoress, Map, and other Illustrations. Handsome cloth, 14^-. 

Butler ( IV. F,) The Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, 1869-70. New Edition, cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7j. (id. 

. Invasion of England, told twenty years after, by an Old 

Soldier. Crown 8vo, 2J. (xi. 

Red Cloud ; or, the Solitary Sioux, Imperial i6mo, 



numerous illustrations, gilt edges, 5^. 

- The Wild North Land; tlie Story of a Winter Journey 



with Dogs across Northern North America. 8vo, i8j. Cr. 8vo, 'js, did, 

Buxton {H. y, JV,) Painting, English and American. Crown 
8vo, 5/. 



y^ADOGAN {Lady A,) Illustrated Games of Patience. 

^^ Twenty- four Diagrams in Colours, with Text. Fcap. 4to, I2j. 6d. 
California, See " Nordhoff.*' 

Cambridge Staircase (A). By the Author of "A Day of my 
Life at Eton." Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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Cambridge Trifles ; from an Undergraduate Pen, By the Author 
of " A Day of my Life at Eton," &c. l6mo, doth extra, 2f. ^. 

Carleton (IVi/i) Farm Ballads, Farm Festivals, and Farm 
legends. I vol., small post 8vo, 3^. dd, 

" City Ballads, With Illustrations. i2j. ^d, 

«-^~ See also " Rose Library." 

Carnegie {A,^ American Four-in-Hand in Britain. Small 
4t0| Illustrated, xor. td. Popular Edition, ix. 

— — Round the World, 8vo, loj. dd. 

Chairman^s Handbook {Thi). By R. F. D. Palgrave, Clerk of 
the Table of the House of Commons. 5th Edition, 2J. 

Changed Cross {The), and other Religious Poems. i6mo, 2j. 6 J, 

Charities of London. See Low's. 

Chattock {R, S.) Practical Notes on Etching. Sec. Ed., 8vo, 7J. 6//. 

Chess. See Bird (H. E.). 

Children's Praises. Hymns for Sunday-Schools and Services. 
Compiled by Louisa H. H. Tristram. 4^. 

Choice Editions of C/ioice Books. 2X. 6^. each. Illustrated by 
C. W, Cope, R.A„ T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehousb, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H, J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wbhnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L* Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Rogers* (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tenn3rson*s May Queen. 
Elizabethan Poets. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



" Such works are a kIoHous beatification for a poet" — Athefue$$m, 

Christ in Song. By Philip Schaff. New Ed., gilt edges, 6j. 

ChronuhLithography. See "Audsley." 

CoUingwood {Harry) Under the Meteor Flag. The Log of a 
Midshipman. Illustrated, small post 8vo, gilt, 6s. ; plainer, 5x. 

■ The Voyage of the *^ Aurora.** Illustrated, small post 

^ 8vo, gilt, 6s. ; plainer, 5^. 

Colvile (H E.) Accursed Land : Water Way of Edom. 10s. &d. 

Composers. See "Great Musicians." 

Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. Cr. 8vo, 6s. Paper boards, is. 
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Cook {Dutton) Book of the Flay. New Edition, i vol, y, 6d. 



On the Stage: Studies of TheatriccU History and the 

Actor's Art. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 24J. 

Costume. See Smith (J. Moyr). 

Cowen {Jos.y M.F,) Life and Speeches, By Major Jones. 

8vo, 14J. 

Curtis {C. BJ) Velazquez and Murillo, With Etchings, &c. 
Royal 8vo, 31 j. 6^.; large paper, 63J. 

Custer (E, B,) Boots and Saddles. Life in Dakota with General 

Custer. Crown 8vo, 8j. td. 

Cutcliffe {H. C.) Trout Fishing in Rapid Streams. Cr.8YO,3X. 6d. 



ryANVERS (N,) An Elementary History of Art, Crown 

-L^ 8vo, lar. (yd. 



■ — Elementary History of Music. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Handbooks of Elementar;' Art — Architecture; Sculp- 

ture ; Old Masters ; Modem Painting. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, each. 

L>avis {C. T.) Manufacture of Bricks^ TileSy Terra- Cotta^ &'c. 

Illustrated. 8vo, 25J. 

Manufacture of Leather. With many Illustrations. $2s,6d. 

Dawidowsky (F.) Glue, Gelatine, Isinglass, Cements, c^c. 8vo, 
I2J. 6d. 

Day of My Life (A) ; or, Every-Day Experiences at Eton. 
By an Eton Boy. i6mo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 

Day's Collacon : an Encyclopczdia of Frose Quotations. Im- 
perial 8vo, cloth, 3IJ. 6^. 

Decoration. Vols. II, to IX. New Series, folio, 7^. dd. each. 

Dogs in Disease : their Management and Treatment. By Ash- 
MONT, Crown 8vo, *js, 6d. 

Donnelly {Ignatius) Atlantis ; or, the Antediluvian World. 
-i 7th Edition, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

' Ragnarok : The Age of Fire and Gravel. Illustrated, 

Crown 8vo, I2x. 6</* 



8 Sampson Laio^ Marston^ &* Co*s 

Dork {Gustave) Life and Reminiscmas, By Blanche Roose- 
velt. With numerous Illustrations from the Artist's previously un- 
published Drawings. Medium 8vo, 24J. 

DougaU {James Dalziel) Shooting: its Appliances ^ Practice^ 

and Purpose. New Edition, revised with additions. Crown 8vo, *js. 6J, 
"The book is admirable in every way. .... We wish it every saccess.**--Gl0he. 
**A verv complete treatise. .... Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

shooting."-— Z>ai^ JVmv. 

Drama. See Cook (Button). 
Dyeing. See Bird (F. J.). 



EDUCATIONAL Works published in Great Britain. A 

L^ Classified Catalogue. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

Egypt. See " De Leon," *' Foreign Countries." 

Eight Montlis on the Gran Ciacco of the Argentine Republic. 
8vo, i2s. 6d. 

Electricity. See Gordon. 

Elliot {A dm. Sir G.) Future Naval Battles, and how to Fight 
them. Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 14X. 

Emerson {R. W.) Life. By G. W. Cookk Crown 8vo, 8x. 6d. 

English Catalogue of Books. Vol. III., 1872 — 1880. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, 42^. See also '* Index.*' 

English Etchings. A Periodical published Monthly. 

English Philosophers. Edited by E. B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 

A series intended to give a concise view of the works and lives of English 
thinkers. Crown 8vo volumes of 180 or 200 pp., price ys. 6d, each. 

Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler. *John Stuart Mill, by Miss Helen 
Hamilton, by W. H. S. Monck. Taylor. 

Hartley and James Mill, by G. S. Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by 
Bower. Professor Fowler. 

Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 
* N0ty€t fluked, 

Esmarch {Dr. Friedrich) Treatment of the Wounded in War, 
Numerous Coloured Plates and lUust., 8vo, strongly bound, i/. 8j. 

Etching. See Chattock, and English Etchings. 
Etchings {Modern) of Celebrated Paintings. 4to, 315. 6d. 



List of Publications, 



pARM Balladsy Festivals^ and Legends. See " Rose Library." 

Fauriel {Claude) Last Days of the Consulate. Cr. 8vo, los. 6d. 

Fawcett (JLdgar) A Gentleman of Leisure, is. 

FeUden (If. St. C.) Some Public Schools^ their Cost atid 

Scholarships. Crown 8vo, zs, dd. 

Fenn {G. Manville) Off to the Wilds: A Story for Boys. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo, *is. 6d, ; also 5^. 

The Silver CaTion : a Tale of the Western Plains. 

Illustrated, small post Svo, gilt, 6s, ; plainer, 5^. 

Fennell {Greville) Book of the Roach. New Edition, 12 mo, 2S. 

Ferns. See Heath. 

Fields {/. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed, 8vo, loj. 6d. 

Fleming (Sandford) England and Canada : a Summer Tour. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

Florence. See "Yriarte." 

Folkard {R.^ fun.) Plant Lore^ Legends^ and Lyrics. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, i6s, 

Forbes {H. O.) Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archi* 
pelago. Illustrated, 8vo, 2IJ'. 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies. A series of Descriptive 
Handbooks. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd. each. 

Peru, by Clements R. Markham, 

CB. 
Russia, by W. R. Morfill, M.A. 



Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. 

Austria, by D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
•Canada, by W. Fraser Rae. 

Denmark and Iceland, by £. C.Ott^. 

Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. 

France, by Miss M. Roberts. 

Germany, by S. Baring-Gould. 

Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A. 
•Holland, bv R. L. Poole. 

Japan, by S. Mossman. 
•New Zealand. 

•Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir F. Gold- 
smid. 

• Not rtadyyeU 

Frampton {Mary) Journal^ Letters^ and Anecdotes^ 1799— 
1846. 8vo« i4r. 



Spain, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
Sweden and Norway, by F. H. 

Woods. 
•Switzerland, by W. A. P. Coolidge, 

M.A. 
•Turkey-in-Asia, by J. C. McCoan, 

M.P. 
West Indies, by C. H. Eden, 
F.R.G.S. 



lo Samps(m Low^ Marston, &* Coh 

Franc {Maud Jeann^. The following form one Series, small 
post 8vo, in uniform doth bindings, with gilt edges : — 

Emiljr's Choice. 5^. 

Hall's Vineyaid. 4r. 

John's Wife: A Story of Life in 

South Australia. 41. 
Marian; or, The Light of Some 

One's Home. 51. 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4J. 
Into the Light 4/. 



Vermont Vale. 5j. 

Minnie's Mission. 4f. 

Little Mercy. 4j. 

Beatrice Melton's Discipline. 4^. 

No Longer a Child. 4r. 

Golden Gifls. \s. 

Two Sides to Every Question. 41. 

Master of Ralston, 4r. 



Francis {Frances) Elric and Ethel: a Fairy Tale. Illustrate A 
Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

French. See " Julien." 
Froissart See " Laniei 



r^ALE {F. ; the Old Buffer) Modem English Sports : their 
^-^ Use and Abuse. Crown 8vo, dr. ; a few large paper copies, lor. d/. 

Garth {Philip) Ballads and Poems from the Pacific, Small post 
8vo, dr. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, 6s. 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES- 

Price df. each ; or in calf extra, price \os, 6d. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d,, except where price is named. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 

About in the World. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 
Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas h, Kempis* 

** De Imitatione ChristL" 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book, dr. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 
of "The GenUe Life." 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 

77ie Silent If our: Essays^ Original and Selected. By the 

Anthor of * « The Gentle Life. " 

Half Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
^ By J. Hain Friswell, 
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Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

Other Peoples Windows, By J. Hain Friswell. 6j. 

A Man*s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 

The Countess of Pembroke s Arcadia. By Sir Philip Sidney. 

New Edition, df. 



George Eliot: a Critical Study of her Life. By G. W. Cooke. 

Crown 8vo, lOr. (id, 

Germany. By S. Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 3x. td 

Gilder {W. H.) Ice-Pack and Tundra. An Account of the 
Search for the " Jeannette." 8vo, i8j. 

SchwatJuCs Search. Sledging in quest of the Franklin 



Records. Illustrated, Svo, I2j. 6^. 

GilpifCs Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Post 8vo, 
Gisborne (W.) New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. With 

Portraits. Crown 8vo, 

Gordon {General) Private Diary in China. Edited by S. 
MossMAN. Crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 

Gordon (/. E. H,^ B.A. Cantab?^ Four Lectures on Electric 
Induction at the Royal Institution, 1878-9. Ulust., square i6mo, 35. 

Electric Lighting. Illustrated, 8vo, i8j. 

— — Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. 2nd 
Edition, enlarged, with coloured, full-page, &c., lUust. 2 vols., 8vo, 42j. 

— Electricity for Schools. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 51. 



Gouffe {Jules) Royal Cookery Book. Translated and adapted 
for English use by Alphonse Gouff£, Head Pastrycook to the 
Queen. New Edition, with plates in colours, Woodcuts^ &c., 8vo, 
gilt edges, 42J* 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, loj. dd. 



Grant (General^ U.S^ Personal Memoirs. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, &c. 2 vols., 8vo, 2&r. 

Great Artists. See "Biographies.'* ^ 



12 SampiOH LaWf Marston^ &• Co?s 

Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. A Series of 

Biographies, crown 8vo, 31. each :— 



Bach. 
•Peethoven. 
•Berlioz. 

English Churcn Com- 
posers. BvBarett. 
•Gluck. 



Handel. 

Haydn. 
•Marcello. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mozart. 
•Palestrina. 

* InpreparoHtm, 



PurcelL 

Rossini. 

Schnbert 

Schumann. 

Richard Wagner. 

Weber. 



Groves {J. Percy) Charmouth Grange : a TaU of the Seven- 

teenth Century. Illustrated, small post 8vo, gilt, 6j. ; plainer^ 5/. 

Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 
Super- royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24s, This work is re-issued in cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at I or. (ni, each. 

" It supplies a want which has long been fdt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Times, 

■ MassofCs School Edition, Abridged 

from the Translation by Robert Black, with Chronological Index, His* 
torical and Genealogical Tables, &c. By Professor Gustave Masson, 
B.A. With 24 full-page Portraits, and other Illustrations, i voL, 
8vo, 600 pp., I ox. dd, 

Guizofs History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24r each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, I ox. (}d. each. 

" For luxury of typography, plainnesi of print, and beauty of illustration^ these 
volumes, of wnich but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so fuxtuious as our own m everything, tjrpograpliy 
not excepted."— TYiiw*. 

Guy on {Mde.) Life, By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 



TJ'ALFORD (F. M.) Floating Flies, andhorv to Dress tliem, 

-* -^ Coloured plates. 8vo, iSx- ; large paper, jor. 

Hall {W. W.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Heairh Maxims, 
Physical, Mental, and Moral. 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, 2x. 

Hamilton (E.) Recollections of Fly-fishing for Salmon, Trout, 
and Grayling. With their Habits, Haunts, and History. Illustrated, 
small post 8vo, dr. ; large paper (100 numbered copies), lor. 6e/. 

Hands ( TT) Numerical Exercises in Chemistry. Cr. 8vo, 2S. 6d. 
and 2x.; Answers separately, 6it. 

Hardy (Thomas). See Low's Standard Novels. 
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llargreaves {Caft.) Voyage round Great Britain, Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 51. 

Ilarland {Marian) Home Kitchen : a Collection of Practical 
and Inexpensive Receipts. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine, Published Monthly, 160 pages, 

fully Illustrated, is. 

Vol. I. December, 1880, to May, 1881. 

,, II. June to November, 1801. 

„ III. December, 1881, to May, 1882. 

„ IV. June to November, 1882. 

„ V. December, 1882, to May, 1883. 

„ VI. June to November, 1883. 

„ VII. December. 1883, to May, 1884. 

„ VIII. June to November, 1884. 

„ IX. December, 1884, to May, 1885. 

„ X. June to November, 1885. 
Super-royal 8vo, 8j. 6d, each. 
" ' Harper's Magazine ' is so thickly sown with excellent il1ustratioo« that to cotmt 



ciysownwitn excellent iiiusiratioo« that to count 

that it is a picture magazine, for the engravings 

seen in some of our choicest iditiotu tUlnxe** — 



them would be a worK of time ; not 
illustrate the text after the manner seen 
St. yames's Gazette. 

** It is so pretty, so bi^, and so cheap. . . . An extraordinary shillingsworth— 
x6o large octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many illustrations." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

** An amazing shillin;rsworth . • . combining choice literature of both nations." — 
NoMCon/brmist, 

Harper's Young People. Vol. I., profusely Illustrated with 

woodcuts and 12 coloured plates. Royal 4to, extra binding, *ls, 6d.i 
gilt edges, Ss, Published Weekly, in wrapper, of. izmo. Annual 
Subscription, post free, dr. 6d, ; Monthly, in wrapper, with coloured 
plate, 6c/. ; Annual Subscription, post free, Js, (td, 

Harrison (Mary) Skilful Cook: a Practical Manual of Modem 
Experience. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

Uatton (F,) North Borneo. With Biographical Sketch by 
Jos. Hatton. Illttstiated from Original Drawings, Map, &c. Sto* 

Hatton (Joseph) Journalistic London : with Engravings and 

Portraits of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Fcap. 4to, I2x. 6d, 

IViree RecruitSy and the Girls they left behind them. 

Small post 8vo, 6j. 

"It hurries us along in unflagging exdtement." — Timet, 

Heath (Francis George^ Autumnal Leaves, New Edition, 

with Coloured Plates in Facsimile from Nature. Crown 8vo, i+r. 

Fe*-n Paradise, New Edition, with Plates and Photos., 

crown 8vo, 12s 6d, 



Z4 Sampson Low^ Marston^ &* Co?s 

Heath {Francis George) Fern World. With Nature-printed 
. Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, lis. 6d, Cheap Edition, 6x. 

■ GUpin^s Forest Scenery ^ Illustrated, 8vo, 12^. 6//.; 
New Edition, is. 6d. ^ 

■ Our Woodland Trees, With Coloured Plates and 

Engravings. Small 8vo, 12s, (>d. 

Feasant Life in the West of England. New Edition, 



crown Svo, lOf. 6d, 



Sylvan Springs With Coloured, &c., Illustrations. 



12s, 6d. 

— Trees and Ferns. Illustrated, crown Svo, 31. 6d. 



Heldmann (Bernard) Mutiny on Board the Ship " Leander.'^ 
Small post Svo, gilt edges, numerous Illustrations, $s. 

Henty (jG. A.) Winning his Spurs. Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 51. 

■ Comet of Horse : A Story for Boys. Illust, cr. Svo, 5^. 

Jc^k Archer: Tale of the Crimea. Illust., crown Svo, 5X. 

Herrick {Robert) Foetry. Preface by Austin Dobson. With 

numerous Illustrations by £. A. Abbey. 4to, gilt edges, 42X. 

Hill (Staveley^ Q.C.^ M.F.) From Home to Home: Two Long 
Vacations at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. With Wood 
Engravings and Photogravures. Svo, 21s. 

Hitchman, Fublic Life of the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli^ 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 3rd Edition, with Portrait Crown Svo, 31. 6</. 

Holmes {O. Wendell) Poetical Works, t vols., iSmo, ex- 
quisitely printed, and chastely boui^d in limp cloth, gilt tops, los. 6d. 

Homer. Lliad, done into English Verse. By A. S. Way. 5X. 

Hudson (W. H.) The Purple Land that England Lost. 
Travels and Adventures in the Banda- Oriental, South America. 2 
vols, crown Svo, 2\s. 

Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 2\s. each, or 4 vols., 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 10 guineas. New Ed., i vol., royal Svo, 2iJ. 

Hygiene and Fublic Health. Edited by A. H. Buck, M.D. 

Illustrated. 2 vols., royal Svo, 42^*. ^ 

Hymnai Companion of Common Prayer. See Bickersteth. 
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JLL USTRA TED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
-* Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for Students, price 5j. Now ready : — 

PAINTING. 



Prench and Spanish. 
Eng^lisb and American. 



Classic and Italian. By Percy 

R. Head. 
German, Flemish, and Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic and Early Christian. 

O-othic and Benaissance. By T. Roger Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique : EfiTPtian and Greek. 

Index to the English Catalogue, Jan., 1874, to Dec, i88o* 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, \%s. 

Indian Garden Series. See Robinson (Phil.). 

Irving {Henry) Impressions of America. By J. Hatton. 2 
vols., ^\s,\ New Edition, i vol., 6j. 

Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 

in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the ** Geoffrey Crayon " Edition, handsomely printed 
in laige square 8vo, on superfine laid paper. Each volume, of about 
500 pages, fully Illustrated. 1 2J. 6^. per vol. See also * * Little Britain.' 

(« American Men of Letters.") 2j. 6A 



f* 



^AMES (C) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. Svo, 7^, 6d. 

Japan. See Audsley. 

Jerdon {Gertrude) Key-hole Country* Illustrated Crown Svo, 

cloth, 5j. 

Johnston {H, II.) River Congo, from its Mouth to Boloho. 
New Edition, Svo, 7,\s. 

Jones {Major) The Emigrant^ Friend. A Complete Guide to 
the United States. New Edition. 2^. 6^. 

Joyful Lays. Sunday School Song Book. By Lowry and 

DOANE. Boards, 2s. 

Jtdien {F.) English Studenfs French Examiner. i6mo, 2j. 
First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar. 

Crown Svo, \s. 



1 6 Sampson Law^ Marston^ & Co,^s 

Julien {F.) French at Home and at School. Book I., Acci- 
dence, &C. Square crown 8vo, 2s, 

■■ ■ Conversational French Reader. i6mo, doth, 2J. 6d, 

■ Petites Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire. New 
Edition, y, 

■ " ■ Phrases of Daily Use. Limp cloth, 6^. 






l^ELSEY (JC. B.) Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. 
■**• Illustrated. 8vo, i8f. 

Kempis {Thomas a) Daily Text-Book, Square i6mo, 2S. 6d.; 
interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3^. 6d. 

Kershaw (S. W.) Protestants from France in their English 
Home. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Kielland. Skipper Worse. BytheEarlofDucie. Cr. 8vo, ioj.6</. 

Kingston (IV. If. G.) Dick Cheveley. Illustrated, i6mo^ gilt 
edges, 7^; 6d. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5x. 

^ Heir of Kilfinnan. [Jniform, *is. 6d, ; also 5^. 
— ^— Snow-Shoes and Canoes. Uniform, 7^. 6//. ; also sx. 

■ Two Supercargoes. Uniform, 7^. (^d. ; also ^s. 

■ With Axe and Rifle. Uniform, 7^. 6//. ; also sx. 

Knight (E. F,) Albania and Montenegro. Illust. 8vo, \2s, 6d. 

Knight {E.f.) Cruise of tlie ^^ Falcon.^' A Voyage round the 
World in a 30-Ton Yacht Illust. New £d. a vols., crown 8vo, 24^, 



T ANIER {Sidney) Boys Froissart. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
•^^ gilt edges, *js. 6d. 



-^ Boys King Arthur, Uniform, ^s. 6d. 

— • Boys Mahinogion ; Original Welsh Legends of King 
Arthur. Uniform, 'js, 6d, 

Boys Percy : Ballads of Lave and Adventure^ selected 



from the " Reliques." Uniform, is. (td. 
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Lansdeil {H.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., 8vo, 30^. j i vol., loj. 6 J, 

Russia in Central Asia. Illustrated. 2 vols, 42J. 

Larden (IV.) School Course on Heat. Second Edition, Illus 

trated, crown 8vo, 5j. 

Lenormant (7^) Beginnings of History. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6//. 

Leonardo da VincVs Literary Works. Edited by Dr. Jkan 
Paul Richter. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and 
Miscellaneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Conlemporaries, on 
Literature, &c. ; published from Manuscripts. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 
containing about 200 Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and nu- 
merous other Illustrations. Twelve Guineas. 

Library of Religious Poetry, Best Poems of all Ages. Edited 
by SciiAFF and Oilman. Royal 8vo, zis,\ re-issue in cheaper bind- 
ing, iQr. td. 

Lindsay {JV. S.) History of Merchant Shipping, Over 150 
Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
Vols. I and 2, iix. each ; vols. 3 and 4, 14^. each. 4 vols., 50f. 

IMtJe Britain^ The Spectre Bridegroom, and Legend of Slecepy 
Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely New Edition de 
luxe. Illustrated by 120 very fin* En-ravings on Wood, by Mr. 
J. D. Cooper. Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Re-issue, 
square croAvn Svo, cloth, dr. 

Jj^ng {Mrs.) Peace and War in the Transvaal. i2mo, 31. 6d, 

Laivell {J. R.) Life of Nathaniel Hawthorn. 

Low {Sampson, J^^^ Sanitary Suggestions. Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 2J-. 6^. 

Low^s Standard LAbrary of Travel and Adventure, CroT\Ti Svo, 
uniform in cloth extra, 7j. 6</., except where price is given. 
, I. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, CB. 

3. How I found Livingrstono. By II. M. Stanley. 

4. Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley. I2t. td, 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Beerion. By C. R. Mark- 

HAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, los, 6it,) 

6. Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7. Bumaby's On Horseback through Asia Minor. lor. 6d, 

8. Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15^. 

9. Marshall's Through America. 

la Lansdell's Through Siberia. Illustrated and unabridged 
I0s,6d. 



i8 Sampson Low^ MarsUm^ &•• Co.*s 

Jjmfs Standard Navels. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 6^. each, 

unless otherwise stated. 
▲ Dausrliter of Heth. By W. Black. 
In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 
Xllmeny. A Novel By W. Black. 
Iiady 8UTerdale*8 Sweetheart. By W. Black. 
Sunrise. By W. Black. 
Tliree Feathers. By William Black. 
Alice I<orraine. By R. D. Blackhore. 
Ohristowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Clara Vausrhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Oradook Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Oripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Erema; or, Ky Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 
lioma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 
ICary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Tommy XTpmore. By R. D. Blackmore. 
An Ensrlish Sqnire. By Miss Coleridge. 

A Story of the Drafironnades ; or, Asylum Christi. By the Rev. 
E: GiLLIAT, M.A. 

A liaodioean. By Thomas Hardy. 

Far from the If adding Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

Fair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. 

Return of the Native. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet Kajor. By Thomas Hardy. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 

Three Becruits. By Joseph Hatton. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Edition. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. 

Guild Court. By George Mac Donald. 

ICary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 

Stephen Archer. New Ed. of *' Gifts." By George Mac Donald. 

The Vicar's Daughter. By George Mac Donald. 

Weig>hed and Wanting. By George Mac Donald. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

My Ijady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 

Alaric Spenceley. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

The Senior Partner. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

A StrufiTfirle for Fame. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Jack's Courtship. By W. Clark Russell. 

John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russell. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart, By W. Clark Russell. 

Sea Queen. By W. Clark Russell. 

Watch Below. By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
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Louds Standard Novels — continued. 

The Lady Maud. By W. Clark Russell. 

liittle lioo. By W. Clark Russell. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Pofiranuo People, their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stowe. 

Ben Hnr : a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

Anne. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 5j. 

French Heiress in her own Chateau. 

Laufs Handbook to the Charitits of London. Edited and revised 
to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of "A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. Yearly, \s, (id, ; Paper, is. 

Lyne i^Cliarles) New Guinea, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
An Account of the Establishment of the British Protectorate over the 
Southern Shores of New Guinea. 



JlfCCORMICK (i?.). Voyages of Dis(!iin)ery in the Arctic and 

•^'^ Antarctic Seas in the "Erebus" and ** Terror," in Search of 
Sir John Franklin, &c., with Autobiographical Notice by the Author, 
who was Medical Officer to each Expedition. With Maps and Litho- 
graphic, &c.. Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 52J. dd. 

MacDonald {G,) Orts. Small post 8vo, 6s, 

See also " Low's Standard Novels.'* 

Macgregor {John) ^^Rob Roy** on the Baltic, 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2s. 6d, ; cloth, gilt edges, 3J. 6d. 

A Tliousand Miles in the ^^ Rob Roy** Canoe, nth 

^ Edition, small post 8vo, 25, 6d, ; cloth, gilt edges, 3^. 6d, 

Voyage Alone iii the Yawl " Rob Roy** New Edition, 



with additions, small post 8vo, 5/. ; 31. dd, and 2.5, 6d, 

Macguoid {Mrs,). See Low's Standard Novels. 

Magazine. See Decoration, English Etchings, Harper. 

Maginn {IV.) Miscellanies. Prose and Verse, With Memoir. 
s 2 vols., crown 8vo, 241. 

Manitoba. See Bryce. 
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Manning i^E. F.) Delightful Thanus. Illustrated 4to, fancy 

boards, 5/. 

Markiiam (C. JR,) The Threshold of the Unknorun Region. 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps. 4tli Edition. Ooth extra, lOf. 6^. 

War between Peru and Chili, 1879-1881. Third Ed. 

Crown 8vOy with Maps, lor. 6^. 

■ See also "Foreign Countries." 



Marshall ( W. G.) Through America. New Ed., cr. Svo, 7 J. dd. 

Martin (jf. JF.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Style. New Edition. Crown Svo, 2x. td, 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea^ and its 
Meteorology. New Edition, with Charts and Diagrams, cr. Svo, 6f. 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the nwst 
Eminent Men of tlie Day, specially taken from Life. Complete in 
Seven Vols., 4to, handsomely bound, doth, gilt edges, 251. each. 

Mendelssohn Family {The), 1729— 1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated. New Edition, 2 vols., Svo, 3or. 

Mendelssohn. See also " Great Musicians." 

Merrifield^s Nautical Astronomy. Crown Svo, 71. td. 

Millard {H. B.) Fright's Disease of the Kidneys. Illustrated. 
Svo, I2J. 6il. 

Mitchell {D. G. ; Ik. Marvel) Works. Uniform Edition, 

small Svo, ^s. each. 
Bound together. Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Doctor Johns. Seven Stories, Basement and Attic. 

Dream Life. Wet Days at Edgewood. 

Out-of-Tovn Places. 

Mitford {Mary Russell) Our Village. With 1 2 fuU-pape and 157 
smaller Cuts. Cr. 410, cloth, gilt edges, 2ls.\ cheaper binding, los. td. 

Mollett {J, W.) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and 
Archieology. Terms in Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian. Art, 
Colour, Costume, Decoration, Devices, Emblems, lieraldry. Lace* 
Personal Omaraenls, Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c. Small 4to, 15/. 

Morley {H.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 
20cx>th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. iSmo, 2s, 6/. 

Monvood ( V. S.) Our Gipsies in City, Tent, and Van. Svo, 

i&f. 
Muller (F,) Noble Words and Noble Deeds. By Philippoteaux. 

Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 7J. (>d, ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Music. See "Great Musicians." 
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'M'EW Zealand. See Bradshaw. 

New Zealand Riders and Statesmen. See Gisbornb. 
NewbiggirCs Sketches and Tales. i8mo, 4^. 

Nicholls {/, If. Kerry) The King Country: Explorations in 
New Zealand. Many Illustrations and Map. New Edition, 8vo, 2\s. 

Nicholson (C) Work and Workers of the British Association. 
i2mo, IS. 

Nixon (y.) Complete Story of the Transvaal. 8vo, \2S. 6d. 

Nordhoff{C) Calif ornia, for Healthy Pleasure, and Residence. 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, \2s. 6d. 

Northbrook Gallery. Edited by Lord Ronald Gower. 36 Per- 
manent Photographs. Imperial 4to, 65;. ; large paper, 105^. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ), 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, df. 



ryPRIEN (R. B.) Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. 

^^ With a Portrait of T. Drummond. Vol. I., 16^. j II., i6s. 

Oniis (C. F.) Fishing with the Fly. Illustrated. 8vo, i2j. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by tlie Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. New Edition, $5, 

Oiven {Douglas) Marine Insurance Notes and Clauses. New 

Edition, I4r. 



pALLISER {Mrs.) A History of Lace. New Edition, with 

-I^ additional cuts and text. 8vo, 21s. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With up- 



wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Small 8vo, y, 
Pascoe {C. E.) London of To-Day. Illust., crown 8vo, 3^. (^d. 
Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America. 8vo, 21J. 
Philpot {H.J.) Diabetes Mellitus. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Diet System. Three Tables, in cases, \s. each. 
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Finto {Major Serpa) Haw I Crossed Africa. With 24 full-page 
and 118 half-page and smaller Illustrations^ 13 small Maps, and I large 
one. 2 vols., 8vo> 42/. 

Plunkeit {Major G. F.) Frimer of Orthographic Frojection. 
Elementary Practical Solid Geometry clearly explained. With Pro- 
( blems and Exercises. Specially adapted for Science and Art Classes, 
and for Students who have not the aid of a Teacher. 

Foe {E. A.) The Raven, Illustr. by Dor£ Imperial folio, 63^. 

Poems of tlie Inner Life. Chiefly from Modem Authors. 

Small Svo, 5^^. 

Folar Expeditions. See Gilder, Markham, McCormick. 
Forter {Noah) Elements of Moral Science. 10s. 6d, 

Fowell ( W^ Wanderings in a Wild Country ; or. Three Years 
among the Cannibals of New Britain. Illustr., 8vo, i&r.; cr. 8vo, 5x. 

Fewer {Frank) Letters from Khartoum during the Siege. 

Fcap. Svo, boards, ix. 

Foynter {Edward J., R.A). See " Illustrated Text-books." 

Fublislier^ Circular {The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, yi. 



I^EBER (F.) History of Ajicient Art. Svo, \Zs. 

Redford{G.) Ancient Sculpture. Crown Svo, $s. 

Richter {Dr. Jean Faul) Italian Art in the National Gallery. 
4to. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 2/. 2r.; half-morocco, uncut, 2/. I2f. td. 



See also Leonardo da Vinci. 



Riddell {Mrs. J. H.) See Low's Standard Novels. 

Robin Hood; Merry Adventures of Written and illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. Imperial Svo, isj. 

Robinson {Fhil.) In my Indian Garden, Crown Svo, limp 
doth, 31. td. 
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Robinson {Phil.) Indian Garden Series, is. 6d. ; boards, u.each. 
I. Chasing a Fortune, &c. : Stories. II. Tigers at Large. 



Noah's Ark. A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural 

History. Small post 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the United States of 



America, and Round them. Crown 8vo, lor. dd. 

Under the Punkah. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 5^, 



Rockstro [W. S.) History of Music. 

Rodrigues {/. C.) The Panama Canal. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 5^. 

"A series of remarkable articles ... a mine of valuable data for editors and 
diplomatists/' — New York Nation. 

Roland; the Story of Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s. 

Rose (y .) Complete Practical Machinist. New Ed. , 1 2 mo, 1 2^. 6^. 

Mechanical Drawing. Illustrated, small 4to, 16s. 

Rose Library {The). Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, IX. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 

Iiittle Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

X«ittle Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to " Little Women." 

Little Women and Little Women Wedded, i vol. , cloth gilt,3J. 6d. 

Little Hen. By L. M. Alcott. 2j.; cloth gilt, 3^. 6d. 

An Old-Fashioned Oirl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 2x.; doth, 
5r. 6d. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. 3j. 6^. ; 2 vols. 
IS. each. 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 

— — Tlie Minister's Wooing:. 

' We and onr Neigrlibonrs. 2s. ; doth gUt, dr. 

KLy Wife and I. 2s. y cloth gilt, 6s. 

Hans Brinker ; or, tlie Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 

Ky Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The Guardian AnffeL By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

3Cy Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 

Dred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 2s.; cloth gilt, 3^. 6J. 

Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. 
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Ecs€ Library {The) — continued. 

Farm Zieffends. By Will Carleton. 

The Oliento of Dr. Bemaffius. 3/ . 6^. ; 2 parts, i/. each. 

The UndlsooTered Country. By W. D. Howells. 3/. 6d. and is. 

Baby Bae. By C. M. Clay. 31. 6d, and u. 

The Bose In Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2s, ; cloth gilt, 3j. &/. 

Biffht Gk>aains. By L. M. Alcott. 2x. ; cloth gilt, y. 6d, 

Under the Lllaoe. By L. M. Alcott. 2x. ; also 3^. 6d. 

Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Alcott. 31. 6d. and is. 

Jimmy's Cruise in the "Pinafore," and other Tales. By 
Louisa ^L Alcott. 2r.; cloth gilt, 3;. 6</. 

Jack and JilL By Louisa M. Alcott. 5^.; 2s, 

Hitherto. By the Author of the " Gayworthys." 3 vols., I j. each; 
I vol., cloth gilt, 3/. 6d, 

Friends : a Dnet. By £. Stuart Phelps. $s, 6d. 

A Qentleman of Zjeisnre. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
3J. 6if. ; is. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 3j. 6d, ; also ix. 

lioss {Mars ; and Stonehewer Cooper) Highlands of Cantabria ; 
or, Three Days from England. Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 2ix. 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales. 
Translated from the Norwegian of P. Chr. Asbjornsen. With 100 
Illustrations after drawings by Norwegian Artists, and an Introduction 
by E. W Gosse. Impl. i6nio, cloth extra, gilt edges, *js, 6d, and 5r. 

Rousselet {Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 
8vo, numerous Illustrations, ^r. 

— • King of the Tigers : a Story of Central India. Illus- 
trated. Small post 8vo, gilt, 6f. ; plainer, 5^. 



Drummer Boy. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, 5^- 



Rotvbotham {F.) Trip to Prairie Land. The Shady Side of 

Emigration. 5/. 

Russell ( W. Clark) English Channel Forts and the Estate 

of the East and West India Dock Company. Crown 8vo, is. 



facias Courtship. 3 vols., 31 J. 6//.; i vol, 6s. 
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I^ussell (JV. Clark) The Lady Maud. 3 vols., 3ix. 6d. ; i vol, 

dr. 

Little Loo. New Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 



My Watch Below; or^ Yams Spun when off Duty. 

Small post 8vo, 6s. 

Sailor^ s Language. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

— Sea Queen. 3 vols., 31J. 6</.; i vol, 6s. 



Strange Voyage. Nautical Novel. 3 vols., crown Svo, 

3 IX. 6d. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. 4to, sewed, 6d. 

See also Low's Standard Novels. 



Q A/NTS and their Symbols : A Companion in the Chutrhes 
•^ and Picture Galleries of Europe. Illustrated. Royal i6ino, y. 6d. 

Salisbury {Lord) Life and Speeches. By F. S. Pulling, M.A. 

With Photogravure Portrait of Lord Salisbury. 2 vols., crown Svo, 

2 IX. 

Saunders {A.) Our Domestic Birds.: Poultry in England and 
New 2^ealand. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Scherr{Prof. y.) History of English Literature. Cr. Svo, Zs. 6d. 

Schley. Rescue of Greely. Maps and Illustrations, Svo, \2s. 6d. 

Schuyler {Eugene). The Life of Peter the Great. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Author of ** Turkestan." 2 vols., Svo, 32J. 

Srlmteinfurth {Georg) Heart of Africa. Three Years' Travels 

and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 
1S6S to 1S71. Illustrations and large Map. 2 vols., crown Svo, 15;. 

Scott (Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. 4to, 31J. 6d. 
Sea, River ^ and Creek. By Garboard Streyke. The Eastern 

Coast. i2mo, Ix. 

Senior {W.) Waterside Sketches. Imp. 32010, ix.6^., boards, is. 

Shadbolt and Mackinnon^s South African Campaign^ 1879. 
Containing a portrait and biography of every officer who lost his 
life. 4to, handsomely bound, 2/. tor. 
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Shadbolt (S. H,) Afghan Campaigns of 1878— 1880. By 
Sydney Shadbolt. 2 vols., roysd quarto, cloth extra, 3/. 

Shakespeare, Edited by R. Grant White. 3 vols., crown 

8vO| gilt top, 3df.; Mition de luxe, 6 vols., 8vo, doth extra, 6j5-. 

Shakespeare. See also White (R. Grant). 

" Shooting Niagara /' or, The Last Days of Caucusia. By the 
Author of ** The New Democracy." Small post 8vo, boards, u. 

Sidney (Sir Philip) Arcadia. New Edition, 6x. 

Siegfried: The Story of Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Sinclair (Mrs.) Indigenous Flowers of the Hawaiian Islands. 
44 Plates in Colour. Imp. folio, extra binding, gilt edges, 31X. 6d. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Re-imprinted from the " Spectator." 
With 125 Woodcuts and special steel Frontispiece. Small fcap. 4to, df. 

Smith (Cr.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. Illustrated 
by Photographs and Woodcuts. New Edition, demy 8vo, i8x; 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. With many Illus- 
trations. I dr. New Edition, revised and re- written by Professor 
Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. 8vo, i&r. 

Smith (J. Moyr) Ancient Greek Female Costume. 112 full- 
page Plates and other IllustrationSf. " Crown 8vo, 'js. 6d. 

Hades of Ardenne : a Visit to the Caves of Han. Crown 



8vo, Illustrated, 5^. 

Legendary Studies^ and other Sketches for Decorative 



Figure Panels. *J5. (id. 

Wooing of Mthra. Illustrated 32mo, \s. 



Smith (Sydney) Life and Times. By Stuart J. Reid. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 2 1 J. 

Smith (T Roger) Architecture^ Gothic and Renaissance. Il- 
lustrated, crown 8vo, 5j. 



■ CUissic and Early Christian. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Smith ( W. R.) Laws concerning Public Health. 8vo, 31X. 6d. 
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Somerset {Lady If,) Our Village Life, Words and Illustrations. 

Thirty Coloured Plates, royal 4to, fancy covers, $s, 

Spanish and French Artists. By Gerard Smith. (Poynter's 

Art Text-books.) $s. 

Spiers* French Dictionary, 29th Edition, remodelled. 2 vols., 
8vo, iSf.; half bound, 2IJ. 

Spry (W.J. J., R,N,) Cruise of H,M,S. " ChallengerP With 
many Illustrations. 6th Edition, 8vo, cloth, \%s. Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

Spyri (yoh,) HeidVs Early Experiences : a Story for Children 
and those who love Children. Illustrated, small post 8vo, \s, 6it, 



HeidVs Further Experiences, Illust., sm. post 8vo, 4^. (^d. 

Stanley {H, M,) Congo, and Founding its Free State, Illustrated, 
2 vols., 8vo, 42s, 

■ How I Found Livingstone, 8vo, loj. dd, ; cr. 8vo, *is. 6d. 



— Tlirough the Dark Continent. Crown 8vo, \2s. 6d. 



Stenhouse {Mrs,) An Englishwoman in Utah, Crown 8vo, 2S, 6d. 
Stevens (E. W.) Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes. 8j. 6d, 

Stockton {Frank F,) The Story of Viteau, With 16 page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Stoker {Bram) Under the Sunset. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Dred, Cloth, gilt edges, 3^ . 6d.\ boards, 2s. 

Little Foxes, Cheap Ed., is, ; Library Edition, 4^. 6d, 

My Wife and I, Small post 8vo, 6s, 

Old Town Folk. 6s.] Cheap Edition, 3^. 



- Old Town Fireside Stories, Cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

- We and our Neighbours, Small post 8vo, 6s, 

- Foganuc People: their Loves and Lives, Cro¥m 8vo, 6s. 

- Chimney Comer, is, ; cloth, is, 6d, 

- See also Rose Library. 
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Sullivan (A. M.) Nutshell History of Ireland. Paper boards, 6^« 

Sutton (A. K.)ABC Digest of the Bankruptcy Law. 8vo, 
3/. and 2s, 6dm 



7AINE {H. A.) "Zes Origines de la France Contemporaine.*" 
Translated by John Durand. 

I. The Ancient Bearime. Demy 8vo^ doth, 161; 

II. The French Bevolution. Vol. i. do. 

III. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 

IV. Do. do. Vol 3. do. 

Talbot {Hon, £.) A Letter on Emigration, is. 

Tauchnit£s English Editions of German Authors* Each 
volume, cloth flexible, 2J. ; or sewed, ix. dd, (Catalogues post free.) 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary. 2s. ; paper, 
IX. 6d. ; roan, 2s, 6d, 

French and English Dictionary, 2s. \ paper, \s, 6d. ; 



roan, 2r. 6d, 



Italian and English Dictionary. 2s. ; paper, is. 6d. ; 

roan, 2J. 6d, 

Spanish and English. 2s. ; paper, is. 6d. ; roan, 2s. 6d. 



Taylor {W. M) Paul the Missionary. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 
Thausing {Prof) Mall and the Fabrication of Beer. 8vo, 451. 

Tlieakston {M.) British Angling Flies. Illustrated. Cr. Svo, 5^. 

Thomson {W.) Algebra for Colleges and Schools. With nu- 
merous Examples. Svo, $s,, Key, is. tec, 

Thomson {Jos,) Through Masai Land. Illustrations and Maps. 

2 IX. 

TJioreau, American Men of Letters. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Tolhausen {Alexandre) Grand Supplement du Dictionnaire 

Technologique. 3x. (>d. 

Tristram {Ra). Canon) Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 
Tour through the Holy Land. First Series. Illustrated by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs. 2 vols., folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3 ix. 6</. each. 
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TroUope {Antiiony) Thompson Hall, is. 

Tromholt (5.) Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis, By 
C. SiEWERS. Photographs and Portrails. 2 vols., 8vo, 30X. 

Tunis. See Reid. 

Turner (Edward) Studies in Russian Literature. Cr. 8 vo, 8j. 6i. 



r TNION Jack {The). Every Boy's Paper. Edited by G. A. 

^ Henty. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
Vol. L, 6j. Vols. II., IIL, IV., ^s. 6J, each. 



jyASILJ {Count) Berlin Society, Translated. Cown 8vo, 

o.r« 



World of London {La Socicie de Londrei). Translated. 

Crown 8vo, dr. 

Velazquez and Miirillo, By C. B. Curtis. With Original 

Etchings. Royal 8vo, 31J. 6^. ; large paper, 63J. 

Victoria {Queen) Life of By Grace Greenwood. With 

numerous Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 6;. 

Vincent {Mrs, Howard) Forty Thousand Miles over Land and 
Water. With Illustrations engraved under the direction of Mr. II. 
Blackburn. 2 vols, crown Svo, 21J. 

Viollet'le-Duc {E.) Lectures on Architecture. Translated by 
Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. With 33 Steel Plates and 200 
Wood Engravings. Super^royal Svo, leather back, gilt top, 2 vols., 3/. 3J. 

Vivian {A, P,) Wanderings in the Western Land, 3rd Ed., los. 6d. 



BOOKS BY JULES VEBNE. 



Laboi Cbowv Svo. 



WORKS. 



20,000 Laaguei under the Sea. 

Parts L and II 

Eeetor Serradae •...•. 

The Fnr Country • 

The Earth to the Koon and a Trip 

ronnd it ..•••... 

Kiehael Strogolf 

Dick Sands, the Boy Captain . . 
TiTe Weeks in a Balloon . . . 
AdTsntnres of Three Englishmen 

and Three Bnssians . . . . 
Bound the World in Eighty Bays 

A Floating City 

The Blockade Bnnners . • • • 

Br. Ox*s Experiment 

A Winter amid the lee .... 
SnnriTors of the ** Chancellor." . 

Kartin Fas 

The Kysterions Island, 8 vols. :~ 
I. Dropped from the Clonds 

II. Ahandoned ...... 

IIL Secret of the Island . • . 
The Child of the CaTem .... 
The Begum's Eortnne . . . . 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman . 
The Steam House, 2 vols. :— 
I. Demon of Cawnpore . • . 

IL Tigers and Traitors . « . 
The Giant Baft, 2 yoIs. :— 

L 800 Leagues on the Amazon 

IL The Cryptogram • . . . 

The Oreen Bay 

Godfrey Korgan 

E^raban the Inflexible : — 

L Captain of the ** Gnidara " . 

II. Scarpante the Spy .... 
The Archipelago on Fire .... 
The Yaniihed Diamond . • • . 



IContaininfl: 880 to 000 pp. 
and firom 60 to 100 
full-page illostratiaDa. 
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TJ/AHL {IV. H,) Galvanoplastic Manipulation for the 
v*^ Electro-Plater. 8vo, 35^. 

Wallace (Z.) Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ. Grown 8vo, 6j. 

Waller {Rev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates of Pearly 
and other Studies. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. (kI. 

- — A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 
the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider*s Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. Part I. 
Grammar. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. Part II. Vocabulary, 2s, 6d, 

Adoption and the Covenant, Some Thoughts on 



Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 

Silver Sockets; and other Shadows of Redemption, 



Sermons at Christ Church, Hampstead. Small post 8vo, dr. 

Walton {Iz.) Wallet Book, CIoIoLXXXV. 21s, ; 1. p. 42 j. 

Walton {T. H,) Coal Mining. With Illustrations. 4to, 25^. 

Warder {^G. W.) Utopian Dreams and Lotus Leaves. Crown 
8vo, dj. 

Warner {C. D,) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, u. ; 

leatherette, ix. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 

Warren {W, F,) Paradise Found; the North Pole the Cradle 
of the Human Race. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 12^*. 6^. 

Washington Irving' s Little Britain. Square crown Svo, 6s. 

Watson {P. B,) Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Portr. Svo, 15^. 

Webster. (American Men of Letters.) i8mo, 2s. 6d. 

Weir {Harrison) Animal Stories, Old and New, told in Pic- 
tures and Prose. Coloured, &c.. Illustrations. 56 pp., 4to, 5j. 

Wells {H. P) Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Illustrated. 10^. 6d, 

Wheatley {H. B) and Delamotte {P. H.) Art Work in Force- 
lain. Large Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Art Work in Gold and Silver. Modern, Large Svo, 

2s, 6d, 

Handbook of Decorative Art 10s. 6d. 



Whisperings. Poems. Small post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
31. 6(t. 

White {R. Granf) England Without and Within. Crown Svo, 
iQf. 6d. 

Every-day English. Crown Svo, ioj. dd. 

— ^ — Studies in Shakespeare. Crown Svo, loj. M^ 
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White (R, Grant) Fate of Mansfield Humphreys^ the Episode of 
Mr. Washington Adams in England, an Apcilogy, &c. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Words and their uses. New Edit., crown 8vo, los, 6d. 

Whitticr (/. G.) The Kin^s Missive^ and later Poems, iSmo, 
choice parchment cover, y, 6ti, 

The Whittier Birthday Book. Extracts from the 

Author's writings with Portrait and Illustrations. Uniform with the 
• * Emerson Birthday Book." Square 1 6mo, very choice binding, y. 6i/. 

Life of By R. A. Underwood. Cr. 8 vo, cloth, i ox. Gd. 



Williams (C F.) Tariff Laws of the C/nited States, Svo, los. dd. 

Williams {11. W.) Diseases of the Eye. Svo, 21s. 

WillSf A Few Hints on Proving^ without Professional Assistance. 
By a Probate Court Official. 8th Edition, revised, with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. Svo, cloth limp, is, 

Wimbledon {Viscount) Life and Titnes^ 162S-38. By C. 
Dalton. 2 vols., Svo, 30/. 

Witthaus {R, A.) Medical Studenfs Chemistry, Svo, i6j. 
Woodbury y History of Wood Engraving. Illustrated. Svo, iZs. 
Woolsey {C. D,^ LLf,V,) Introduction to the Study of Inter* 

national Law. 5th Edition, demy Svo, \%s, 

Woolson {Constance F,) See " Low's Standard Novels." 

Wright (H,) Friendship of God, Portrait, &c Crown Svo, 6j. 

Written to Order; tJu Journey in gs of an Irresponsible Egotist, 
Crown Svo, 6s, 



'W'RIARTE {Charles) Florence: its History. Translated by 

^ C. B. Pitman. Illustrated with 500 Engravings. Large imjierial 
4to, extra binding, gilt edges, 631.; or 12 Parts, 5^. each. 

History ; the Medici ; the Humanists ; letters ; arts ; the Renai^^sance ; 
illustrious Florentines; Etruscan art; monuments; sculpture; painting. 
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